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‘There is nobody in the house with 
whom I can be on equal terms” 


THI 


T he governess is an ancient institution. Traditionally she was 
employed by aristocratic families to live in their houses and 
educate their daughters. But during the nineteenth century, as the 
newly rich English middle classes did their best to imitate aristocratic 
lifestyles, governessing became both a normal method of educating 
middle-class girls and a way of keeping destitute ladies off the streets. 
Ifa middle-class woman had neither a husband to support her nor 
money of her own, this was almost the only way in which society 
allowed her to earn a living. In the 1851 census, 25,000 women — that 
is, 2 per cent of all unmarried women between twenty and forty — 
described themselves as governesses. 

This is a large number, but not, on the face of it, a large percentage. 
However, it must be remembered that most unmarried women, like 
most of the population, were working class and would have found 
jobs as servants or in the rapidly expanding factories. And since no 
middle-class woman worked unless circumstances compelled her to 
do so, that 2 per cent must mean that almost every respectable lady 
Who was forced to earn her own living became a governess, 

All these governesses certainly wrote letters; many doubtless kept 
Journals, But the direct sources — journals and letters — that would tell 
Us about these lives from the inside are oddly lacking. Governesses 
may be glimpsed in the memoits of their pupils and employers; they 

Bute as heroines in many novels. And the realities of their lives may 
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be inferred from the copious journalism they ie often takin 
the form of advice columns offering answers to readers questions, Yer 
dedi volumes of paper they must ea generated, thete ig 
comparatively little first-hand testimony from the governesses them. 
selves. They were not only insignificant, they were poor, That as 
why they were governesses. And the possessions of the poor rately 


ve. ni 
My selection of subjects is therefore rather arbitrary. Because People 
are naturally more interested in preserving papers that relate to the 
famous, several have celebrity connections: Eliza Bishop's and Eyering 
Wollstonecraft’s letters, as well as Claire Clairmont’s letters and jour. 
nals, were kept only because they were related to persons so notorious 
that any scrap of paper that might throw light on them,’ however 
tangentially, was felt worthy of preservation. Others, like ! A 
Jameson or Mary Wollstonecraft, became famous in their own right, 
And a few documents surfaced by a lucky chance. Penrice Castle, 
where Agnes Porter ended her working life, has never been'sold out 
of the family; her journals turned up in a drawer there' more th na 
century and a half after her death. Nelly Weeton’s letter-books were 
found mouldering on a junk-shop shelf. Although Anna Leonowehs 
published her Siamese memoirs, the book fell into obscurity and ‘th 
true, revealing story of her life would not have emerged had | ot! : 
quirk of fate made her the notorious heroine of a best-seller, followed’ 
by the Hollywood hit musical The King and 0) 
Yet despite this dependence on chance survival, these’ sev 
or (in some cases) groups of lives, tell a coherent story:/o! ducation, 
as a tool for equality versus ignorance as the perpetuator of nequa ty. 
The governess, herself only partially educated, could, tea vonly;'as 
much as she herself had learned; and this meant: that so Long 
governessing remained the chief educational system for middle-class 
girls, women could never aspire to equality with men. y vi 
Agnes Porter, my first subject, is essentially an eighteenth-centuly 
figure. Her employers, the Earl of chester and his family, were landed 
aristocrats; Miss Porter absorbed their values and served them loyally, 
while they, for their part, treated her generously, as befitted the ol 
family retainer she had by the end become. She is a sort of ideal tyP® 
a model of what governesses were supposed to be; and in the game 


way, her employers’ lifestyle — expansive, leisured, rooted ~ embo | ‘ 
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the nineteenth-century middle classes aimed at from afar. 

Mary Wollstonecraft, born in 1759, was only nine years younger 
than Miss Porter, But Mary and her sisters occupied a very different 
‘ atellectual world: that of the fierce battles raging around the Enlight- 
samenb and the revolutions in America and France that were based 
upon its values. This extraordinary woman fought her way out of 
governessing to become a radical journalist: her Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, published in 1792, claimed full equality for women, 
which could only be achieved through a fundamental change in the 
educational system. But in the blanket of reaction that descended after 
England declared war on France in 1793, such ideas became almost 
treasonous; and Mary’s two sisters Eliza and Everina, who spent their 
lives as governesses, found themselves blown from post to post, in a 
desperate search for families who would employ them. Their lives — 
powerless and desperate — would set the pattern for lone women for 
the next century. 

Claire Clairmont, born in 1798, was the stepsister of Wollstonecraft’s 
orphaned daughter Mary Shelley (née Godwin). Claire was deter- 
mined not to become a governess, and managed to avoid it several 
times before succumbing to the inevitable in 1824. Unlike the brilliant 
circle around Mary and her husband Shelley, among whom chance 
had deposited her, there was never any prospect of escape for Claire. 
She possessed neither the money nor the talent that might have 
allowed her to live independently. In the twenty years of working life 
before a legacy rescued her, governessing showed her the world. But 
it was never her world, and it filled her with bitterness. 

Nelly Weeton, a little older than Claire, was born near Wigan, in 
Lancashire, and lived her life in and around the growing industrial 
towns of north-west England. She was not a governess for long— only 
four years, between 1810 and 1814 — and, unusually, took the job 
voluntarily, for she had enough money to live on, in a small way. But 
she felt that anything — even governessing — was. preferable to the 
absolute solitude that, fora lone woman too poor to entertain or keep 
eee Was its alternative. Yet governessing, too, was lonely, and 
ina = pele into : disastrous marriage. Nelly’s 
jelea pei é : oices for a single woman in a man’s world. 
Bnplishes wens, th ough of English descent, was not really an 

man; and this detachment from the rigid and stifling rules 


everything 
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of class was perhaps what enabled her to survive as successfully ag she 
did. Born and raised in India, and married young, at twenty-¢} h 
she found herself a widow with two children to support. In 16, 
she took a post in Bangkok teaching the numerous children of the 
king of Siam. She stayed for five years and made a career out of hey 
adventures. Her story is (among other things) about the govern 
ambassador. 
With Anna Jameson, the governess’ tale takes another turn 
a more modern world. Like Mary Wollstonecraft, Mrs Jameso 
one of those rare people able to stand outside their times an 
objectively at a situation — women’s subjection to men — 
most of her contemporaries were quite simply engulfed, 
the fight by an absent husband who supported her financially, she 
began, in 1846, to question this powerlessness, of which the Zoverness 
was so intrinsic a part. But although she shocked ‘many, and, 
entranced a few, she was able to go only so far; while wom Ys 
thraldom was unacceptable, she could not in the end bring herself 
to question men’s natural leadership. ‘lente 
It was left to the next generation to contemplate true equality, 
Barbara Leigh Smith, Bessie Rayner Parkes and Emily Davies, alone 
of my subjects, were never themselves governesses, yet they: led ‘the 
fight to ensure that women might take up any profession they wanted ~ 
Not just governessing — and still remain respectable; which, as Marty 
Wollstonecraft had realized, had to begin with equal education for all. 
And they recognized, crucially, that in the end the interests of women 
would be furthered only by women themselves. In this struggle 
well-meaning men could not be relied on; for this was ‘a/matter’ in 
which men’s and women’s interests were dia 


€ss as 


’ into 
n Was 
d) look 
by which 
Freed for 


metrically opposed.’ 
Virtually ee 
hateful. For J 


the pleasures 
hope, 


ryone who wrote about governessing portrayed it /as 
ane Austen, to become a governess was to ‘retire from al 
of life, of rational intercourse, equal society, peace and 
‘© Penance and mortification for ever’, She made this rematk 
in Emma, where Jane Fairfax is passing her last weeks of freedom 
before taking up a ‘situation’. Jane compares it to. slavery! ‘widely 
different certainly as to the guilt of those who carry it ons but 48 i 
the greater misery of the victims, I do not know where it lies’, 
Twenty-five years later, things had not improved, According ¢ the 
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1341 Ladies Journal the governess could be recognized by her ‘plain 
and quiet style of dress; a deep straw bonnet with green or brown veil 
and on her face a fixed look of despair’? Sir George Stephen, an old 
anti-slavery campaigner who subsequently took up the governesses’ 
cause, went even further. In his Guide to Service: The Governess, 
published in 1844, a handbook of good practice in a series whose 
previous books had included clerks, grooms, housemaids and dairy- 
maids, he wrote: 


We must acknowledge that in .. . describing the office of governess 
we have had a sickening feeling at heart, such as we have not 
experienced in tracing any other department of active life. In every 
other human pursuit there may be found the encouragement of 
expectation ... The servant may become master, the labourer may 
rise into an employer . . . but the governess, and the governess alone, 
though strictly a member of a liberal profession, has neither hope 
nor prospect open in this world.* 


All the advice manuals likewise assumed that governesses must be at 
best discontented, at worst thoroughly miserable. 

Yet this was not, on the face of it, the experience of the women 
whose lives this book examines. Orat least not most of them: for Eliza 
Bishop and Everina Wollstonecraft, their lives as governesses were 
little short of hellish. The Bronté sisters, too (whose lives are not 
examined at length but whose correspondence and novels are fre- 
quently referred to), hated the job. For the rest, however, their actual 
day-to-day existences seem quite often to have been not just bearable 
but actively pleasant. Agnes Porter genuinely loved her pupils and 
enjoyed the hours she spent with them. Mary Wollstonecraft’s pupils 
idolized her and she led a lively social life with her employers. Claire 
Clairmont’s Russian journals describe many delightful days in her 
employers’ country house. Nelly Weeton was happy enough so long 
as her employers remained decently civil, which they quite often 

did, Whenever Anna Leonowens forgot to be sternly Christian, her 
Memoirs reveal how much she enjoyed Bangkok. Anna Jameson's 
descriptions of accompanying her charges across Europe contain many 
Moments of pure pleasure. , 

The conclusion might be that these are atypical cases — if, indeed, 
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h a thing as a ‘typical’ governess: But their actions tell 
ed such a elias at became famous for proclaiming 
governessing underpinned, in which a gitl’s 
husband. Claire Clairmont never ceased to 


there exist 
a different story. Mary 
the horrors of the system 
only career was to ure : aes 
of bein 
erearere prea common. Nelly Weeton found the job: 
so uncongenial that, even several years into her appalling marriage, 
she maintained that it was better than the freedom’ of the schoolroom, 


And in Anna Jameson's writings on mothers and governesses, despite’ 
her own apparently happy experiences, 


as oppressors, governesses 
stances, no one liked governessing. 


Nevertheless, it was often the only possibility. As one of the many 

‘| hate teaching but I must'do. 
something, and there is no other occupation for a lady.’ And teaching ‘ 
could indeed be a trial, especially if the hours were very long,'and the , 


governesses’ advice manuals put It, 


governess and her charges did not get on. But once again, this''was' 


not, on the whole, true of the women discussed here. On the contrary, , 


most of them seem to have had a real aptitude for that part of their 
duties. If they disliked governessing, the fault did not chiefly lie with 
the teaching. | Halk 


The real problem was subtler and more insidious: the change that | 


occurred the moment the governess took up her first ‘situation’. Until 


then, she had possessed the recognized status every middle-class ' 


d to spend her life among people 


employers are always portrayed’ 
as the oppressed. Even in the best circum: 


woman enjoyed: she was in charge — at least of her own life. ‘Hence- 


forth, however, she would be nothing but a minor appendage’ in, 
someone else's household — and also, by a bitter irony, something less 
than a lady. That she had been born one went without saying; it was 

the job’s basic requirement. But a lady's defining characteristic was 


that she did not work for a living. So the mere fact of ‘seeking | 


paid employment instantly relegated the governess from middle-class 


respectability to an ambiguous limbo between upstairs and downstaits., 


As between those who employed servants and those who served, |it 


> es to everyone — including herself — on which side of the 
ence she now stood. When W.M. Thackeray, in his ‘Book of Snobs’, 


makes hi ‘ . Rita 
his governess Miss Wirt drop names, he reveals not just her’, 


pathetic social yearnings b rs 
ut the ever-gn lof her 
fallen situation: gnawing consciousness of he 


‘There is nobody in the house bens 


Do you know Lord Castletoddy, Mr Snob? 
place — County Mayo. Old Lord Castletod 
then Lord Inishowan) was a most eccentr 
was mad. I heard his Royal Highness the Pp 
(sucH a man, my dears, but alas! addicted to smoking!) — I heard 
His Royal Highness say to the Marquis of Anglesey, ‘I am sure 
Castletoddy is mad!’ but Inishowan wasn't marrying my sweet Jane, 
though the poor child had but her ten thousand pounds pour 
TOUT POTAGE!® 


~ Found towers — sweet 
dy (the present Lord was 
ic old man — they say he 
oor dear Duke of Sussex — 


Governesses’ insistence upon their lo 


become a joke; but that insistence was not surprising. It was the sole 
tenuous link between what they were and what they might have been. 

For the governess, this uncomfortably ambiguous status amounted 
to a sentence of social death. For 


novelists, however, it was a heaven- 
sent gift, affording a matchless entrée into Victori 


an society's guilts, 
resentments, fears and taboos; so that in the first great governess 
paradox, this marginal figure became central to her society’s literature. 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, Henry James’s 


Miss Jessel, could not be more different, yet all are governesses and 


are not merely memorable but among the most memorable characters 
in nineteenth-century fiction. And through the novels that they 
inhabit — not just Jane Eyre, Vanity Fair and The Turn of the Screw but 
Anthony Trollope’s The Eustace Diamonds, Wilkie Collins’ No Name, 
Anne Bronté’s Agnes Greyand countless others—the details of governess 


life have become familiar to us all: part of our shared cultural con- 
sciousness. 


Indeed, 
for fiction. 
its eventu 


fty connections might (and did) 


the governess’s career might have been expressly designed 
Her fall from bourgeois comfort, and her long journey to 
al restitution, provided both an instant dramatic ea 
and a plethora of plot possibilities. How had she come to find herse 
in this position? How would she cope with the distress of sudden 
telegation to the servant class? What were the tensions of sharing a 
Ouse With employers whose equal she once had been, 7 
markedly was not? Where would the children’s loyalties lie? ol 
she succumb to sexual temptation and, if so, what would aan 
When would the legacy arrive that might rescue her from her ” ght! 
ould she find the husband who represented her only way back into 
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decent middle-class life and, if so, where? Should she stay single? Was 
there any alternative to governessing? And, if not, how was she to live 


once she got too old to work? . | 
Questions like these were the stuff of fiction. But — crucially — they 


were not themselves fictional. Quite how closely they followed real 
life becomes clear from a passage in Charlotte Bronté s Shirley in which 


Mrs Pryor, who has spent her life governessing, spells out the job's, 
painful consequences ina curious mix of direct and reported speech: 


I was early given to understand that ‘as I was not their equal,’ sol » 
could not expect ‘to have their sympathy.’ It was in no sort concealed 
from me that I was held a ‘burden and a restraint in society.’ The: 
gentlemen, I found, regarded me as a ‘tabooed woman, to whom | 
‘they were interdicted from granting the usual privileges of the sex,’ 
and yet who ‘annoyed them by frequently crossing their path.’ ‘The. 
ladies too made it plain that they thought me ‘a bore.’ The servants, » 

it was signified, ‘detested me:’ why, I could never clearly com- 
prehend. My pupils, I was told, “however much they might love , . 
me, and how deep soever the interest I might take in them, could - 
not be my friends.’ It was intimated, that I must ‘live alone, and. 
never transgress the invisible but rigid line which established the: . 


difference between me and my employers.” 


In fact the views set between inverted commas were not invented by) 
Bronté, but were taken verbatim from a long article by the critic, 
and art historian Lady Eastlake in the influential Quarterly Review, 
discussing governesses’ lives in the light of Jane Eyre and Vanity Fain, 
both then recently published — the former in 1847, the latter in 1848." 
Bronté, who had herself been a governess, evidently thought this 
summation of the governess’s plight not just accurate but eloquent — 
so much so that she herself could do no better. , 
That the miserable embarrassment Lady Eastlake described arose 
from British snobbery, rather than governessing as such, becomes 
clear if it is contrasted with Meg March’s experience in Louisa May 
Alcott’s all-American Little Women, published in 1868, Here are all the 
spate ingredients of Victorian fiction: the absent father who 4 
lost his money; the girls who must help out by earning what they can 
the eldest sister who finds a job as a nursery governess — in America 
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as in Britain, then the most usual employment for a mj 
We know that Meg does not much enjoy her job, because it is tirin 
and because the children she supervises have elder sisters ‘just our in 
society who possess all the pretty things that Meg would like, and who 
constantly remind her of her own poverty. But there the matter ends. 
Alcott’s America, a product of the optimistic Enlightenment, had 
not yet developed the intricate social demarcations that defined 
nineteenth-century Britain. In America, poverty was not shameful, 
but simply something people must work their way out of. What Lady 
Fawn in Trollope’s The Eustace Diamonds considers ‘the embarrassing 
necessity of earning bread” may be a necessity, but the Marches do 
not find it embarrassing. If the only way to earn that bread is to be a 
governess, then a governess Meg will be. 

However, when an English friend, Kate Vaughn, visits, it is clear 
she sees the whole thing quite differently. When Meg confesses that, 
far from having a governess, she is one, there is a crushing response: 
“Oh, indeed! ... We have many most respectable and worthy young 
women, who do the same; and are employed by the nobility, because, 
being the daughters of gentlemen, they are both well-bred and accom- 
plished, you know,” said Miss Kate, in a patronizing tone that hurt 
Meg's pride, and made her work seem not only more distasteful, but 
degrading.””° 

Of course Meg is not degraded, and all the March girls end up 
happily settled — Beth in heaven, the rest with good loving husbands: 
believable husbands unlike anything to be found in the pages of 
Charlotte Bronté, whose wives will lead useful, hard-working, Ameri- 
can lives. America would have no equivalent to British governess 
fiction until Edith Whartan’s The House of Mirth, published in 1905. 
Wharton’s Lily Bart inhabits a society of snobbish exclusion con- 
sciously modelled on England;" and although she is not a governess, 
the problems that she faces, as an impoverished young woman from 
an old family in a society fixated upon wealth, are comparable to those 
outlined by Lady Eastlake in England sixty years earlier. . 

Yet even as society swept the governess to one side, she frightened 
it, Nothing else can explain the shrill and insistent cruelty detailed 
in Lady Eastlake’s litany of social exclusion. ‘Tabooed’, ‘detested’, a 
‘burden’ and a ‘bore’ — what had the insignificant governess done to 
merit such violent distaste? Unlike the segregation of servants into 


ddle-class girl. 
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their traditional ‘downstairs domain, which though resented by some 
was taken for granted by all, this smacked of panic; not Just snobbery, 
but a closing of ranks against a perceived threat. a | 

To most governesses (Mary Wollstonecraft, in this as in almost 
every other aspect of her life, was an exception), the notion that they 
might inspire panic in their employers would have seemed laughable. 
On the contrary, the word that everywhere crops up in their Writings, 
summing up all that made them most miserable, is ‘dependance’ [sic]. 
Most relied on their employment not just for a living, but for i 
roof over their head; when the choice lay, as it often did, between 
humiliation and homelessness, humiliation almost always won, 
Egalité sounds $0 pleasing to poor dependants” sighed Wollstg ce 
craft's governess sister Eliza Bishop, desperate to give up her: job yer, 
too frightened to do so, and looking enviously across the Chatinel'c 
possibilities that in Britain had become treasonous even to mention) | 

Employers, however, perceived things rather differently. For thee 
the governess represented not just one threat but several, ranging from 
simple sexual competition to an undermining of the Victorian social 
order's fundamental premise: that women could not function/inde. 
pendently of men. ee | 


an) 
iy 


class houses, the. 


r the result was ‘seldom matrimor 
» horror stories circulated 
ass girls who became goverhiesses in 
to families who would otherwise be 
middle- ; (and who, in doing so, deprived deserving 
But other, darker ; ae was rightfully theirs), ih ay, 
Jealousies were also in play. In a schodl; the 
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ed not simply to teach but to supervise their charges’ every 
expect hour. And this enforced intimacy at once taised a viscera] 
eet To whom did those children really belong: the person who 
aie to them, or the one with whom they spent their lives? 
aati impossible situation is still familiar today, as working mothers 
frantically balance the demands of car. 


cer and family by employing a 
nanny. If the nanny leaves, the household cannot function; if she stays, 


the children may grow too attached to her.* Of course, there are 
important differences. Governesses were often financially exploited, 


while modern nannies are wel] paid; nineteenth-century mothers 
employed governesses because in a soc; 


ctety where caste was ff 
conspicuous idleness they had to be see 


Of course, friendshi 
was (and is) possible: 
Lady Ilchester, wer 
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er - badly behaved. ‘J 

nish their children, however _, 800n 
f ne ae to do as they like. A comp ent bay Sidgw ick 
ound ..- oks upon oneself, and unjust, partial excuses to 


ly black lo ‘ . 
eed i children,” observed Charlotte Bronté on first taking upa 


governess Post: h his too was ill rece} 

Yet when she got on well with her charges, UMS sil fecelved, 
Her biographer Mrs Gaskell described an occasion when Charlotte 
had been left to look after the children while the parents went out for 

uctions, an older boy enticed his 


the day; against their express instr 

little brother, aged three or four, into the stable yard. When. she 
followed they threw stones at her, one of which cut her forehead. 
The next day, in full family conclave, the mother asked Miss Bronté. 
what occasioned the mark on her forehead. She simply replied, ‘an 
accident, ma’am,’ and no further inquiry was made; but the children’ 
(both brothers and sisters) had been present, and honoured her for ae 
not ‘telling tales’ ... One day, at the children’s dinner, the’ small ; | 
truant of the stable-yard ... said, putting his hand in hers, ‘T love 
’ou, Miss Bronté.’ Whereupon the mother exclaimed, before all. the’ ny 


children, ‘Love the governess, my dear!" santa 


Here, clearly, is the seed of a scene in Jane Eyre in which Lady Ingram 
and her snobbish daughter Blanche discuss Jane, and the governess 
question in general, as though she were not present, even when they | 
know she is seated only a few feet away. They are making it clear, 
among other things, that as far as they are concerned a governess has 
no social existence. The main message of Charlotte Bronté’s own story; 
however, is maternal jealousy. That the child might love the governess — 
a situation objectively to be encouraged — was in reality the mother’s 
great fear. fa nnithile 
This unspoken and inadmissible hostility often expressed itself as 
an inability to let the governess get on with her duties, ‘It is presume 
that y ou visit your children’s study daily; not injudiciously to meddle, 
and dictate, and interrupt; but to encourage and to observe, ++» “0 
not rashly interfere,’ sternly enjoined the mid-century feminist write? 
ol cra Anna Jameson in her advice to mothers: 
nr iney did rashly interfere; they did meddle, they did dictates they 
did Interrupt. It was one of the thin ied resente® 
gs that governesses most Fe 
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because it fatally undermined their authority; which of course is 


exactly what it was meant to do. The more the children respected the 
governess; the more the mother felt threatened. 


But the governess represented more than just an emotional threat. 
She also set a dangerous social example, her Presence offering an 
inescapable reminder of two constantly nagging dreads. 

The first, in an era of tremendous financial fluidity in which for- 
tunes were easily won and as easily lost, concerned the pupils she was 
hired to teach. Since no lady would become a governess unless forced 
to do so, it was safe to assume that her family, if not clerical (i.e. 
combining poverty and respectability, like the Brontés, whose father 
was a vicar), had suffered some sort of financial catastrophe: ruination 
through debt or a bank failure, the untimely death of a father, the 
collapse of a business. “Take a lady, in every meaning of the word, ... 
and let her father pass through the gazette [i.e., be bankrupted], and 
she wants nothing more to suit our highest beau idéal of a guide and 
instructress to our children,’ observed Lady Eastlake. ‘ ... There is no 
other class of labourers for hire who are thus systematically supplied 
by the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures.”° And since these things 
might easily happen to anyone, who was to say that your own pam- 
pered and loved daughters might not, in their turn, have to become 
governesses? Their governess’s presence constantly brought to mind 
this chilling possibility. 

The second fraught question was that of women's place in the world. 
In Victorian: society, where the middle-class woman's sole career was 
supposedly marriage and motherhood, independent spinsters pre- 
sented a worrying anomaly. In the words of the social commentator 
William Rathbone Greg, writing in 1862, ‘In place of completing, 
sweetening, and embellishing the existence of others, [they were] com- 
pelled toleadan independentand incomplete existence of [their] own. 

Greg believed that God had made men and women different but 
complementary, In this view — shared by many in the reactionary post- 
Enlightenment years, which were dominated by a peculiarly narrow 
form of flag-waving Anglicanism — treating the sexes in the same way, 
educationally or legally, could never be anything but misguided. And 
One of the chief differences between the sexes was that while men were 
able to exist quite satisfactorily without women, the reverse was not 
‘tue, Not only were most lone women unfitted to earn the living their 
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d, but spinsterhood itself defied God's ji 
an supported and woman sweetly depen ded. 
this view, the notion of an independent woman was quite simpl h 
contradiction in terms. Yet — ironically, given her own intolerable i 
of dependence — the governess was just such a person: undeniably € 
respectable woman earning, however exiguously, her own living, ihe 
In Greg’s ideal world, such a person as the governess had no plac 
And yet, she was essential to the dissemination of his ethos, alo ‘A 
with the strictly limited amounts of knowledge — enough to catch. 
husband and run a house, but no more — that perpetuated sonia: 
acceptance of their subordinate role. Once again, Thackeray’s yi 8 
Wirt (governess to the Pontos in the ongoing serial for Punch that : 
called the ‘Book of snobs’) demonstrates the realities of gover a 


) 
mn 


single status require 
pensation, 1n which m 


education: 


I asked ... in what other branches of education she inetretaah | 
her pupils? ‘The modern languages,’ says she modestly: ‘French, 
German, Spanish and Italian, Latin and the rudiments of Gide 
desired. English of course; the practice of Elocution, Gebpraphy: 
and Astronomy, and the use of the Globes, Algebra (but onlyas i 
as Quadratic Equations); for a poor ignorant female, you knw, Mr ; 
Snob, cannot be expected to know everything. Ancient and Mod ny 
History no young woman can be without; and of kee free! 
my beloved pupils PERFECT MISTRESSES. Botany, Geoloey an 
Mineralogy, I consider as amusements. And with these I assut yo u 
we manage to pass the days at the Evergreens not unpleasantly. 
Only these, thought I — what an education! But I lookediinjone: 
of Miss Ponto’s manuscript song-books and found Give fasilts of; 
French in four words; and in a waggish mood asking Miss Wirt. | 
whether Dante Algiery was so-called because he was born in Algiers, 
ee a smiling answer in the affirmative, which made me rather 
oubt about the accuracy of Miss Wirt’s knowledge.” ! | 


eee baal point of Miss Wirt: to provide rather He 
cna ani ucation than the thing itself. In young ladies lik 
workings, pine was not just tolerated but central 10 socle 
ees pie siiee thus constituted a system of education ° 
eir own interests as women, and reliant upo? # ¢ 
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f person — an independent workin 
osed to exist. Far from being, 
ee by-product of the socie 
a one of its vital props. 

Oddly (since it undoubtedly was one) 
considered as an educational system. Pe 
imply groups, while the governess's es 
fiction, this was often underlined by 
an orphan (for example Charlotte 
and, in Villette, Lucy Snowe; Lucy 
Diamonds, Becky Sharp in Thacke 


Jane Austen’s Emma.) 


This device served several Purposes. It was a reflection of the fre- 
quent literal truth. And it invoked fairytale and myth, in which 
orphans play so important a role. Jane Eyre — poor but respectable, 
alone in the world, held back and tormented by a wicked stepmother, 
mocked by richer and more fortunate girls, picked out and courted 
against the odds, once again cast down, finally reunited with the prince 
who always recognized her true qualities — is a figure known to every 
child by her true name of Cinderella. But this parentless state was also 
a powerful metaphor. Making the governess an orphan reflected her 
isolation, both social and emotional. 

This loneliness was partly a function of the jobs nature. Both Nelly 
Weeton and Agnes Porter described working days lasting from 7 a 
until 8 or 9 p.m. seven days a week, and spent almost entirely ‘ 
sole company of children. And quite often, when the children . 
gone to bed, the governess, as Charlote Bronté found, was expecte 
to help with the family sewing. 

aaa work a shes only isolating factor. The ee as 
a lady employed by another lady, theoretically expected to find ‘ ies 
from home in her charges’ family, but in practice it rarely worke = 
quite ag this might imply, ‘Home’ implies a life lived in ayia - 
employers, however, preferred not to be faced, every pepe a 
the family hearth, with someone who was at once an aw ene 
lability, a reproach to their consciences and a an a — 
“verything that they prayed their own daughters wo = Seen 

n this respect, society sided with the employers. aie ali 
expressing her sympathy with ‘the employing class, who 


8 woman of the middle class — not 
as everyone assumed, a minor and 
ty in which they lived, they were in 


governessing is not usually 
thaps this is because systems 
sential state was solitude. In 
making the governess—heroine 

Bronté’s eponymous Jane Eyre 
Morris in Trollope’s The Eustace 
tay's Vanity Fair; Jane Fairfax in 
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ifice ... when parents receive into 


. ‘the sac 
ular’, spoke of ‘th . 
who must either be discontent d from nh eelect, 


domestic party?” The anonymous author of 
Hints to Governesses, While I would strongly ae a Governess to 
‘y where she will be entirely excluded rom all society’, 
enter : an should ‘let [her] pupils be sometimes alone with 
ae and should ‘never, unless invited, remain ie: the Patents 
when they are alone’.* The result was that governesses 0 “duty hours 
tended to be spent in their own company. When Anne Bronté ‘Agnes 
Grey visits her old pupil Lady Ashby, she takes her meals alone in her 
room even though she is supposedly there as a welcome friend. Todo 
otherwise would be too uncomfortable for all parties. AGN { 
But where, if not in the drawing room, was the governess to spend 
her solitary evenings? Agnes Porter and Mary Wollstonecraft, working 
in the grand houses of the aristocracy, could retire to: their own. 
comfortable apartments, but few middle-class houses. were large 
enough to permit anything but the uneasiest separation. Often, like’ 
Agnes Grey, the governess shared a bedroom with her charges; if she’ 
did have a room of her own, it was almost certainly very small. ‘I sit 
alone in the evening, in the schoolroom,” noted Nelly Weeton. ‘Really: 
I should be very glad of some society in an evening, it would be such 
an enjoyment, but there is nobody in the house with whom I'can be 
on equal terms, and I know nobody out of it, so I must make myself 
contented.” In schoolrooms up and down the country, thousands of 
other lonely women did likewise. | Ce a 
Miss Weeton, like most of this book’s subjects, was working too far 
from home for family or friends to visit. Yet even if the governess 
found a situation near her own home, there was no. certainty’ that 
visits would be allowed. Charlotte Bronté, though suffering agonies 
of homesickness and longing to see her friends, worried that ‘visits 
from them might be ‘considered improper’.” In fact, unusually, her 
kindly employers the Whites encouraged her to invite her friends, 
poreerpreieterelet sre 
convenient space for hh ae . Simpy Bocas vi : pe 
ae ria era a to entertain at home — were’ less ari i 
slip indie ea : oe ee Martineau, a close and equal ae 4 
resident governess . . . it - carey one Un BORRLDAS Hine qi" 
"+ IIS practically (and naturally) never tolerated 


very unpop 
their home a stranger 
or an intruder upon the 
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In any case, if you were far from home, 
be found? Although High Royd, where Nelly Weeton’s employers the 
Armitages lived, has now been swallowed up by Huddersfield, Nelly, 
writing in 1810, described it as being ‘at such a distance from any pete 
house, that Mr and Mrs A. can have little 


Or no company in Winter? 
One obvious social focus was church on Sunday, but Nelly, who in 
any case considered a governess to be ‘morea prisoner than any servant 


in the house’, grumbled that she was ‘a tenfold closer prisoner than 
any other governess in this neighbourhood, and am staying home this 
afternoon (Sunday) for want of a decent bonnet to go to Church in. 
Mrs A. knows this but neither offers me a ho 


liday, nor a conveyance 
to Huddersfield to buy one; and I'll stay at home these two months 


before I ask her.” While we can safely assume that few governesses 
would have swapped lives with female mineworkers, forced to spend 
their waking hours half naked below ground and harnessed to trucks 
of coal, mineworkers and factory workers could at least feel themselves 
part of a close community. The governess was on her own. 

This isolation put her at a particular disadvantage when nego- 
tiating terms — especially since, by the mid-nineteenth century, she 
was at the mercy of a buyer's market. ‘I wrote to all the Scholastic 
Agents. I advertised in the Times and the Church of England 
Magazine. No answers,’ reported one in 1858. It was the experience 
of thousands. ? 

This oversupply was partly due to a spate of bank failures during 
the 1830s, which threw large numbers of middle-class women abruptly 
into the necessity of earning a living. But bank failures were not 
its only cause. There was also, in this society where marriage and 
motherhood constituted the only acknowledged female career, a huge 
pool of spinsters. The 1851 census found that of rather less than 3 
million women between twenty and forty, 1,248,000 were unmarried. 
‘The Proportion of women above twenty years of age ... who ne 
and ought to be single, being six per cent, the actual pa . 
are single is thirty per cent, According to the Registrar-General, “Out 
of every 100 females of twenty years of age and upwards, nacelle 
ate wives, thirteen are widows, and thirty are spinsters, observe 
Greg, whose essay was revealingly entitled not (for emer ee 
are the husbands?* but, starkly, “Why are women redundant? = 

One cause of this imbalance was the different mortality rates of the 


where were such friends to 
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two sexes. Although more boy babies were born than girls, girls had ‘ 
better life expectancy — in 1841, 42.18 years as eae aod Yeats fo}. 
boys.* A further factor was emigration. A great many single Young 
men, unable to make a satisfactory life in Britain, left to try their luck 
in Australia or America or one of the other colonies; hardly any sinple 
¢ women joined them. 
era a of course, applied across the board, to all classes. 
But middle-class girls suffered another disability when it came to 
finding the husband for whom they had been reared: the reluctance 
of middle-class men to marry. Between 1840 and 1870, the average 
age at marriage for clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers and ‘gentlemen’ was thirty;” the 1851 census showed that 
out of every 100 men in England and Wales, sixteen were unmarried at 
the age of thirty, eighteen at the age of thirty-five, twelve at the age of 
fifty.*° Ateaieatt 
This state of affairs was facilitated and encouraged. by that very 

British institution, the gentleman's club. As The Times remarked in 
1861, ‘The luxuries which a bachelor can command at his lodgings 
and in his club on an allowance of £300 a year, are altogether out of 
proportion to those which a prudent father of a family, would afford 
himself out of a joint income of thrice that amount, and it is not every 
man who will make the sacrifice.” And as The Cornhill Magazine 
further pointed out, these outlays did not compare with, the real 
expenses of marriage. “For £100 a judicious man may, get’ a’ great 
amount of [champagne, stalls at the opera and expensive dinners]; but 
if he wants to keep a roomy house, and to provide clothes, food, 
washing, attendance, change of air, doctors, repairs, and furniture for 
a wife and several young children, his £100 will go much faster than 
it would in any prudent and reasonable kind of personal indulgence.” 
Trollope’s Frank Greystock, in The Eustace Diamonds, isa successful 
lawyer and a Member of Parliament, but the notion that he should 
marry the poor governess Lucy Morris just because he has promise 
to do so is greeted by his family with horror, Frank’s father ‘would not 
for the world have hinted to his son that it might be well to matty 
money; but he thought that it was a good thing that his son shou 
go where money was. ... Frank had gone out into the worl ) 
id aioe, —but he could hardly continue to prosper unless he mart 
money.” And that, ipso facto, ruled out governesses, 
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Men did marry, of course, whether they could afford it or not, with 
the result that many families lived beyond their means. And if one 
was looking to economize, one’s daughters’ education was an obvious 

lace to start. 

In 1845, if you earned £100 a year (in the view of one observer, 
‘barely sufficient to provide what is required for the family in the 
shape of lodging, food and raiment”), you could expect to spend 
£4 - 4 per cent of income — on domestic help. But if your income was 
£500, the wages bill rose to £74, or 15 per cent of income. A cook at 
this period cost £15 a year, a housemaid, £11, a nursemaid, £u;* all 
three were essential in any middle-class household. Boys must go to 
school and, later, to university, or they would not earn a living, but 
girls were another matter: earning a living was precisely what (in 
theory) they were not required to do. Why send them to pick up 
accomplishments expensively at school if they could learn the same 
things cheaply at home? “To be under a governess is the safest, the 
healthiest and pleasantest, the most effectual and cheapest form of 
education, authoritatively declared the household oracle Jane 

Loudon in 1840. 

No governess would argue about the cheapness, for this buyers’ 
market was inevitably reflected in the salaries on offer. 

At the top, these were adequate and, in a few cases, excellent. In 
1844, Sir George Stephen found one governess who was paid £400 a 
year, three who were paid £300, several who earned £200, and many 
with a salary of £80. But many others earned far less than this. 
Charlotte Bronté, in 1841, received only £20 a year, which deductions 
for washing reduced to £16. The unknown author of Hints to Gov- 
ernesses by One of Themselves, published in. 1856, knew of ‘many cases 
-.. Where a Governess has not a salary equal to that of a cook’; she 
herself ‘was once offered £6 per annum. The requirements were too 
many to mention here. Harriet Martineau reported that she knew 
some families who paid their resident governess ‘£12, £10, and even 
£8'." A letter ta The Times told how 


a daily governess of highly respectable connections called ona lady, 
living in a splendidly furnished house, not 100 yards from Notting 
Hill Square, who, it seemed, had four children - the eldest a girl of 
twelve years of age — requiring tuition in French, German, drawing, 
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he usual routine of a polite education. After stating that four 
eee would be requisite, the governess 


— 9.30 to 1.30 — | | 
da handsome remuneration; but, Sit, you may 
hment at the liberal offer of eight shillings 


hour per pupil.*® 


hours a day 


naturally expecte 
well conceive her astonis 


per week — one penny per 
A ‘common charwoman at 2s 6d a day, the writer pointed out, earned 
a eee salary was offered at all: “Wanted, a Governess, oh 
Handsome Terms. Governess — @ comfortable home, but: without 
salary, is offered to any lady wishing for a situation as a governess ing 
gentleman's family, residing in the country, to instruct two little girls 
in music, drawing and English; a thorough knowledge of the French 
language is required.” Handsome terms indeed. Punch ran a'satire 
on this advertisement, implying that it was particularly outrageous, 
but for many lone women the only way to find a home was to accept 
an offer of this sort. Charlotte Bronté, in agreeing to an annual wage 
of £16, acknowledged the trade-off: ‘I have made a large sacrifice’ in 
the way of salary, in the hope of securing comfort, — by whic v'l do 
not mean to express good eating and drinking, or warm fire, or‘ 
bed, but the society of cheerful faces, and hearts and minds not g 
out of a lead-mine, or cut from a marble quarry.’ By the’ 1840s 
the small ads in The Times were full of desperate pleas:, ‘Superior 
English Governess — terms 60 guineas, but a comfortable home of 
more consequence.’ ‘A permanent home is required for a lady in, a 
highly respectable family, where society and not emolument is'2 
object.” rad 
By no means every prospective governess set so little: stor by 
earnings. But even if she was unhappy with the salary offered, the aura 
of respectability that was her most essential qualification forbade het 
to argue about money. The special class of posts reserved for respectable 
women unable to find a man to look after them ~ traditional female 
occupations such as the care of the elderly, the nurture of children, 
dressmaking and millinery — were the kinds of things that women 
were in any case born to do. To demand pay for them was already 
a of imposition; to haggle about that pay was almost blasphemou* 
Se riegstacge put it, If a woman allows the ean kere 
at she is underpaid to come between her service a 
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those little ones, she is but a mercenary soldier of the Master Who 
loved them so well. 50 . | 

Of course this view of things suited many 
for governesses the result could be near or 
fs ) doctors, or cooks, or engineers, their 
am the choice — and by the mid- 
who would not prefer to share 
malleable and hopeful, rather th 


employers perfectly. But 
actual destitution, Unlike 
working lives were short. 
century there was always a choice — 
their house with a young girl, still 
an a depressed middle-aged woman, 
set in her ways? Sir George Stephen pointed out that while men’s 
earning power was at its height between forty and s 
could expect to obtain situations after the a 
Cobbe, as a young journalist detailed to 
woe, recalled the case 


ixty, few governesses 
ge of forty. Frances Power 
follow up readers’ tales of 


of a poor lady, daughter of a country rector, who was found (after 
having been missed for several days, but not sought for) lying dead, 
scarcely clothed, on the bare floor of a room ina miserable lodging- 
house in Drury Lane. I went to the house and found it a filthy 
coffee-house, frequented by unwashed customers. The mistress, 
though likewise unwashed, was obviously what is termed “respect- 
able’. She told me that her unhappy lodger was a woman of 40 or 
50, perfectly sober and well conducted in every way. She had been 
a governess in very good families, but had remained unemployed 
till her clothes grew shabby. She walked all day long over London 
for many weeks, seeking any kind of work or means of support, 
and selling by degrees everything she possessed for food. Atlast she 
returned to her wretched room in that house into which it was a 
pain for any lady to enter, — and having begged a last cup sone 
from her landlady, telling her she could not pay for it, she locke 


> st 
her door, and was heard of no more. 


Naturally all the advice manuals urged governesses cpu mien 
however meagre their salary; and on the face of it ea . ee 
hot have been impossible, Since a resident governess ‘i ° ne 

family ‘all found, earnings of £80 or even £60 (though o nee : 

catned less) should amply have covered her — . ic 

“Pate, She would be expected to keep herself provide bs a 
ate books and music, but those were no dearer then than they 


by, 
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: ry value; in 1845 accurate historical Works 
be now in terms of monetaty « 6d for a history of France, 38 6d for 
for schools and families a of ‘new music for the season’ com 
history of England, vine ° ess was required to ‘dress like a lady’ 
is, And although the ave : “ 7 rjewaliles On the contrary, bas 
that did not mean she one disapprove of anything too sho 
mistress would almost me of her life, it was the mistress’s taste, fio 
And as in eee Sa A governess should not ‘be offended at 
he re about her dress; if she comes from ae country place 
it is most probable that the lady of the ~ ne more about 
she subject than she does. In the absence of such advice, ‘Dress 
consistently,’ was the recommendation of Hints to Covernesses, ‘Tt is 
not necessary for you to have a different dress for every evening in the 
week: vou had much better appear in the same, and a high[-necked] 
dress is most becoming.’* Another advice column recommended A 
costume in dark colours’, with the reservation that ‘some people have 
a strong objection to black’;* Nelly Weeton’s summer dress was ‘very 
plain, that | may pass unnoticed; a dark print.’ For the winter a 
governesss dress would probably be made, as Jane Eyre’s, was, of 
‘stuff — the kind of coarse woollen fabric that today is used for junior 
barristers’ gowns. If she did not make her own clothes, she could have 
a dress made up by a dressmaker from her own fabric for 68.7, 

It was a restricted palette, especially for a young woman in her 
teens or twenties, but few governesses, even when their salaries were 
relatively generous, could afford fashionable clothes. Their earnings, 
during their brief working lives, were usually needed elsewhere, to 
support other members of the family. In the reports of the Goyernesses’ 


Benevolent Institution, formed in 1841 because so many were left 
destitute, case after case reiterated the same story: 


Maintained her mother until her death, apprenticed a brother, took 
the entire charge of one of his daughters, and assisted him in 
educating some of his other children .. Materially assisted two 
cousins ... Began a school at the age of thirteen with an elder sisteh 
to support her mother, deserted, with seven children, by her father - 
continued to support her mother for twenty years ,,, Supparted 


h ister | 
er mother, and lent her subsequent savings to a widowed sister In 
reduced Circumstances,* 
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TT situations, even £80 a year did not go far. 
Ir is hard to know how aware employers were of all this. It was 
cobably easier not to enquire — particularly if the governess spent her 
ait gs in the schoolroom. That not only avoided awkwardness, but 
sae possible to pretend what almost all employers would probably 
wished: that outside the schoolroom she did not really exist. 


Harriet Martineau strongly condemned ‘such picture-drawing as the 
Brontés, and many other novelists, have thrust into every house’, 
declaring that it made governesses ‘suffer keenly and indignantly . . . 
They feel they have their troubles in life, like everybody else, and that 
they ought, like other people, to have the privilege of privacy, and of 
getting over their griefs as they may.’” But one cannot help feeling 
that the true embarrassment was that these terrifically successful novels 
concerned governesses’ private lives and thoughts, at a time when 
society found it more comfortable to assume that on entering the 


schoolroom they gave up their right to any such luxury. 


On a personal level, almost all my subjects had to deal with one or 
more of these problematic situations. Agnes Porter, seemingly so 
happily placed, nonetheless keenly felt the subordination of her per- 
sonal life to the demands of her work and was still desperately angling 
for a husband — and the independent life that only marriage could 
bring — until well into her forties. Eliza Bishop, bewilderingly dumped 
into governessing on the failure of her marriage, found her misery 
intensified by the realization that, although her employers had once 
been family friends, the fact that she was now their governess meant 
that neither she nor her family could hold any further personal interest 
for them. Mary Wollstonecraft’s pupil Margaret King wholly trans- 
ferred her affections from her mother to her governess; Wollstonecraft 
so entranced her that she eventually abandoned everything her parents 
stood for, deserting wealth, high society and respectability — in the 
person of her husband, Lord Mounteashel, and her five children by 
him — fora life of unwed bliss compatible with her governess’ feminist 
ideals, Claire Clairmont experienced in an acute form the division of 
ter life into an idealized before and a miserable after, living her last 
tty-seven years in bitter nostalgia for the person she once had been. 
elly Weeton was actively prevented from pursuing the education she 
“taved, because it was thought to make her unfit for the female future 
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y awaited her. The all-defining straitjacket of class forge d 
ompletely new ancestry for herself — in 
vain; the British class system followed her even to Bangkok, Anna 
Jameson, like Nelly Weeton, made a disastrous marriage because the 
only alternative was a lonely life in the schoolroom, with no poss ibility 
of children of her own. 

Unlike all governesses, and indeed almost all women, the pressure 
group known as the Reform Firm — Barbara Bodichon, Bessie Rayne; 
Parkes and Emily Davies — had money, independent minds and. Bro. 
gressive, as well as powerful, connections. So long as their political 
energies lasted, they, uniquely, had no need to compromise. In Bessie’, 
case those energies were eventually directed into marriage; in Barbara’ 
they were sapped by increasing ill-health. Emily, however persisted is 
the end. Itwas she who finally destroyed the vicious circle that confine d 
women to the elementary level of education, and secondary place in 
society, that governesses were employed not only to impart’ but to 


that inexorabl 
Anna Leonowens to invent a C 


perpetuate. , 
Together, these stories form a picture of lone women’s lives between 
the end of the eighteenth century, when Enlightenment hopes’camie 
crashing down, and the 1860s, when the first women’s college held out 
new possibilities for those who would otherwise have been condemned 
to a lifetime as governesses. For although governesses continued/to 
ply their trade until well into the twentieth century, Girton College 
broke the spell. Despite its tiny student numbers, the mere fact of its 
existence destroyed the myth upon which governess’ education,’ or 
non-education, was founded: that women were fit only for the'confines 
of domesticity, to be protected by men and subservient to them. How 
this myth became established, how it was upheld, and how,’ inally, 
defeated, is the story of this book. eg 
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‘In these days, there do not exist 
such people as Miss Porter” 


IRL 


lone of my subjects, Agnes Porter spent the whole of her working 

life as a private governess. Born in 1750, she taught two gen- 
erations of the Earl of Ilchester’s family: first, from 1784 until 1797, 
his daughters and then, after a two-year break, the children of one of 
those daughters, Lady Mary Talbot, with whom she remained until 
her retirement in 1806. Like the Brontés and many other governesses, 
she was the daughter of a clergyman. Poor yet respectable, governessing 
did not come as a shock to clergymen’s daughters. If they did not 
marry, it was their almost inevitable fate — and even if they did, it 
could not necessarily be avoided: Agnes’ younger sister Fanny, who 
married a curate, took live-in pupils to make ends meet. 

When Miss Porter first arrived at the Tichesters’ house, Redlynch, 
in 1784, they had three daughters: Elizabeth, aged eleven, Mary, 
almost eight, and Harriot, five and a half. The month after her 
arrival another daughter, Charlotte, was born; yet another, Louisa, 
arrived in 1785. In 1787 came a son and heir, Henry Stephen Fox 
Strangways, Lord Stavordale, always known as Harry, and finally, in 
1790, Susanna Caroline, 

In 1791, not long after Susanna’ birth, Lady Ilchester died, an event 
that deeply saddened Miss Porter, who referred to her, in a letter to 

er daughter Mary, as your angel mother’. From then on, it was the 
ae who chiefly provided love and care for the now motherless 
amily, 
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sad said my prayers, then opened jt, and in 


till It 
ae = lcs A thousand things have they to Say to Py 
rushe 


[her pet name within the family] after - night’ erage Heard 
them say their prayers - -- Saw my darlings at eight o clock, happily 
seated over their milk and bread, then left [them] with their Maid 
and took a turn round the shrubbery. Breakfasted at nine, my loves 
by my side at play with their dolls. Told them if they played ve 

prettily I would certainly allow of their reading and writing a Neils 
afterwards as a reward. They soon claimed my promise ... NB. the 
grand punishment for misconduct is not to allow them to do thei; 
studies. They returned to their play and I practised the harpsichord 
till twelve, then we walked out in the shrubbery. The weather Very 
rough and cold — made my loves take exercise. We were out till two. 
Sent them to dress and read an hour in Peter the Great... Dinediat 
three, spoke French all the time at table. After dinner told them 'a 
tale, then our little studies, then they played while I was at work’ an 
hour. The weather very bad so I made a party with them at ‘Duss in 
the corner’, found my own spirits rise as I endeavoured to amuse 
my darlings. Sent them with their maid at seven to supper boat 
eight I heard them say their prayers and saw them in bed 


: Said my 
prayers, and to bed at eleven.” ites 


oa hey 
wha oe 
This cheerful routine, so far removed from the erim picture painted 
by such writers as Jane Austen and the Brontés, was what every 
governess, and every parent, aspired to. But although comparably 
harmonious situations must always have existed, it is noticeable that 
almost all the writings about governessing that appeared during the 
nineteenth century inclined to the Austen—Bronté view of ‘things. 
What was it that enabled Agnes Porter, it would seem so unusually, to 
enjoy her work? Was it her character, her environment, the times? 
What happened in the half-century between Miss Porter’s goyernessing 
years and those of the Brontés, to alter perceptions so violently? . 

| One explanation was the social setting. Private governesses in the 
eighteenth century were a luxury of the extremely well-to-do, Agn 
was undoubtedly a lady: in Edinburgh, where her mother came from, 


the family was connected with the best society, while one of her closest 
girlhood friends became Lady Home: in later life Agnes spent man} 
months sharing her lonely 


life in Scratby Hall, on the Norfolk coast 
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The IIchesters; however, moved on an altogether more elevated social 
jlane- Had she not worked for them, Agnes could never have met 
‘hem socially. And this sense that she was not their equal made her 
qubordinate position in the household seem natural. 

Forty years later, this was not true of the Brontés. Anne’s employers, 
the Inghams and the Robinsons, and Charlotte's, the Sidgwicks and 
the Whites, were certainly richer than they were. But all that separated 
them was money. Indeed, in Charlotte’s view, the Brontés’ social 
standing was higher than the Whites’. Mrs White had been an excise- 
man’s daughter: Charlotte, who thought she had ‘a very coarse unlady- 
like temper,’ pointedly noted the family’s lack of culture and broad 
Yorkshire vowels. 

In Miss Porter's day, families such as these would never have 
employed a governess. Yet in the half-century between her first arrival 
at the Ilchesters’ and the Brontés’ schoolroom experiences, private 
governesses became a mass phenomenon — often employed, as in 
Charlotte Bronté’s case, precisely because they could impart a veneer 
of class to the ‘wild and unbroken’* children of the nouveaux riches. 
Nelly Weeton, who worked as a governess between 1810 and 1813, 
noted that for both her employers — the Pedders, who were bankers, 
and the Armitages, who were clothiers — this was the first time that 
the family had employed a governess. The Pedders required her not 
just to teach little Miss Pedder, but to show Mrs Pedder how to run 
the house and behave in society. 

One of the effects of this change was to position the governess and 
her mistress, both psychically and physically, too close for comfort. 
Naturally, not all the establishments inhabited by governesses during 
the eighteenth century were as grand as the Ilchesters’, but they were 
generally spacious enough to allow the governess her own comfortable 
room, Agnes Porter, Mary Wollstonecraft and Eliza Bishop all worked 
in great houses (though not, in Bliza’s case; for titled people), and all 
commented on their pleasant quarters. Middle-class houses, however, 
Were smaller, When Agnes Grey's charge Mary Ann emits one of her 
piercing screams with a vindictive ‘Now then! That’ for you,” her 
mother hears and comes running to find out who is tormenting her 
darling, Lady Ichester’s daughters almost certainly did not scream in 
that way, but had they done so, their mother would probably have 


been too far away to hear. 
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This inconvenient nearness led to — and hypen. 
sensitivity — on one side to any perceived Me at, i es other tO ay 
overstepping of social or emotional boun a 7 this is pethars 
why, of the lives recounted here, only those Whose positions we 
larce and comparatively relaxed aristocratic households forme 
ike friendships with their charges. This happened with Agnes 
Porcet and the second IIchester daughter, Mary; with Mary Wall. 
stonecraft and Margaret King, who modelled her life on her goveres:, 
theories; and with Anna Jameson, one of whose charges, Hyacinthe 
Littleton, remained a lifelong friend. es 

It is true that in all these cases, either the circumstances Or the 
governess herself were exceptional. With Miss Porter, the friendshi 
was cemented by the fact that, when the first Lady Ilchester died; he, 
daughter Mary was in the throes of adolescence and was gently helped 
through the crisis by kind Agnes, to whom she ever afterwards titned 
as to a wise aunt. And both Mary Wollstonecraft and Anna Jameson 
were outstandingly brilliant and charismatic — the kind’ of wom 


re th 


she might cherish. But what really made these friendships’ 
was that in none of these aristocratic families was the g 
demeaned, as those often were who worked in less socially, sect 
middle-class homes. Eliza Bishop, whose employers had made their 
money in trade® and were at pains to emphasize their superio y toa 
mere governess, found that the climate of belittlement in'w ch’ she 
worked meant that she received nothing but impudence rom her 
charges. By contrast the aristocratic employers of Agnes Porter, ) 
Wollstonecraft and Anna Jameson held them in high regard and. 
daughters, seeing this, treated them accordingly. Ra ie 
There were two other ways in which Agnes Porter was’ unusually 
fortunate. The first was her disposition. Unlike those many governess 
who took the job unwillingly and because there was ‘no other occ’ 
pation fora lady’, she loved children and was a born teacher, She took 
an interest in the latest ideas on education, had read Richard and Maria 
Edgeworth’s Practical Education and had met Madame de Genlis, the 
celebrated French writer on educational matters, Putting theit theories 
into Practice, she taught through play and experience rather phan 
Tote repetition; the result was the delightful atmosphere that b 
describes, Perhaps, in what one might term a virtuous circle, 1 
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this sympathetic and enlightened approach that drew Lady IIchester 
feel SO warmly towards her — which in its turn made the children 
an piddable and affectionate.” 
m The Brontés, by contrast, were not (as Charlotte's biographer Mrs 
Gaskell tells us) naturally fond of children, and this absence of natural 
sympathy resulted in mutual mistrust. Charlotte found her charges 
‘igtOUS, Perverses unmanageable cubs’, while her employer, Mrs Sidg- 
wick, ‘careld] nothing in the world about me except to contrive how 
the greatest possible quantity of labour may be squeezed out of me’.’ 
And in Agnes Grey, a novel clearly reflecting her own dismal gov- 
ernessing experiences (including a low point when, in despair, she 
actually tied one particularly unruly charge toa table leg), Anne Bronté 
described her own schoolroom hell: 


Master Tom, not content with refusing to be ruled, must needs set 
up as a ruler, and manifested a determination to keep, not only his 
sisters, but his governess in order, by violent manual and pedal 
applications ... A few sound boxes on the ear, on such occasions, 
might have settled the matter easily enough: but as, in that case, he 
might make up some story to his mother, which she would be sure 
to believe ... I determined to refrain from striking him, even in 
self-defence: and, in his most violent moods, my only resource was 


to throw him on his back, and hold his hands and feet until the 


frenzy was somewhat abated.’ 


Such a scene would have been inconceivable in Miss Porter's gentle, 
ordered world. But unlike the Ilchester girls, whose behaviour reflected 
not just their governess’s competence but her friendly relations with 
their mother, Agnes Grey's uncontrollable charges knew that their 
mother, while not exactly condoning their naughtiness, would not 
punish it, 

Miss Porter was fortunate, too, in her pay: a hundred guineas a 
year, (A guinea was £1 Is, a way of charging a little more for ones 
services without seeming to, There were twenty shillings in a pound: 
Agnes therefore earned £105 a yeat,) This was less than the £300 that 
the Edgeworths recommended in Practical Education, but more than 
Most gavernesses could expect. Mary Wollstonecraft, setting off to 
take up a situation with Lord and Lady Kingsborough in 1786, two 
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yal at Redlynch, was offered £40, a salar 


he accepted without demur. That was what a head gamekeeper Ot a 
c pans 

: . a while £100 was what an establishment like Lord ches 

cook e , : 


; -d. the most responsible member 
ter’s paid the house steward, p Of the 


household. (Reflecting the usual inequality in female pay, the hoitge. 
keeper, who organized the servants, received only £20."°) 

Yet despite her excellent situation and cheerful nature, Agnes Portes 
was not really satisfied with her life. Like all governesses she longed 
for family, friends, and the independence and financial security that 
could come only if she married. And like all governesses she he d 
drearily to acknowledge that without that financial security, family 
and friends would inevitably be forced into the margins of her life 
‘All the morning with my dear mother. Endeavoured to chear he; 
spirits; was her handmaid in dressing and settled many little icon. 
veniencies for her comfort. Had I an independency, how happy shoul d 
I be to attend on her, but fortune forbids such satisfaction,. as ] 
could not give her my company without lessening her provisions and 
comforts.” : iyi " 

Agnes’ devotion to her mother and desire to be with her reflected 
more than just natural affection. For a single woman — and espe billy 
for a private governess, living under someone else’s roof in a''place 
where she was often both overworked and routinely humiliated hi 
paren, and the parental house, embodied everything represented by 
the word ‘home’. Agnes deeply resented her feckless sister Betsey hy 
lived at home but failed to take proper care of their ailin inothe 
while Agnes, who asked nothing better than to nurse her, had’ to live 
far away, earning money to keep that home going. a i 

It was not that Agnes did not feel at home at Redlynch. | Unlike 
sien ie who found themselves suspended awkwardly 
neither, she seems to Raa priillecag: being weleoine vi 
ie loalcceee . een unusually at ease in both. an 
dometicaniisd OHRESEDON AGS the governess, her comnfortab e 

Ority acting as a foil to the governess's dangerously 


unmoored ‘ , : 
figure. As the chief representative of the servants’ hall; her 


relationship wi dik 
ip with the governess is often equivocal, ‘I don’t like them 
Bovernesses, Pinner, remarks Mrs | 


eee pepe, Blenkinsop, the Sedleys house 
ne fe pr ia to the maid, ‘They give th ine the hairs ap ; 
of ladies, and their wages is no better than you nor me.” 


a 
years after Miss Porters arti 
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ven where, like Mrs Grose in The Turn of the Screwand Mrs Fairfax in 

ane Eyre she is benevolent, the housekeeper points up the governess's 
“ jotlessness and uncertain social status (a contrast used to Particularly 
chilling effect by Daphne du Maurier in Rebecca, where the new 
wife, her position as ill-defined as that of any incoming governess, is 
eto rized by the long-established housekeeper Mrs Danvers). 

Once again, however — perhaps as a consequence of her warm 
relations with the mistress of the house, perhaps because of her own 
unusually sociable and relaxed nature — Miss Porter was the exception. 
Her relations with the IIchesters’ housekeepers, Mrs Fye and Mrs 
Hayes, seem to have been friendly and companionable; as single 
women in positions of responsibility, they evidently felt a mutual 
bond. (Housekeepers, in real life as in fiction, styled themselves ‘Mrs’ 
though they were often unmarried. It was an honorific to which any 
woman of a certain age and status felt herself entitled. As she moved 
into her forties, Miss Porter, too, became Mrs Porter. ‘I begin to be 
rather too advanced in life for a Miss,’ she told Lady Mary Fox- 
Strangways, in 1792.” But she must have been thinking about it for a 
while, for Lady Ilchester, who died in 1791, had already christened a 
favourite spot in the Redlynch grounds “Mrs Porter's Walk’.* 

In the nervous calculations that she made as she got older, Miss (or 
Mrs) Porter reflected bitterly on the fate of Mrs Hayes, who on her 
retirement had been cheated by a relative and had ended her days in 
poverty. And well might she agonize; she must often have wondered 
whether this would be her own fate. For however fondly the governess 
might establish herself in the family, when her pupils had grown there 
would be no more reason for her to remain in the house. Then she 
would be ‘let go’, often with no more than a reference and at an age 
when it was no longer easy to find work. Unusually, Lord IIchester 
promised Miss Porter an annuity of £30 for life, but died apparently 
without mentioning it in his will. ‘I am resigned, be it as it will? she 
wrote in October 1802; but as she was by then fifty-two and crippled 
With gout, resignation was easier proposed than achieved. A month 
later the worry resurfaced: ‘I have heard nothing of my annuity which 
Lord Ilchestet gave me, ... I think my right to it is incontestible.’ In 
fact, the annuity, unknown to her, had been increased to £1005 but 
for a long time it was uncertain whether she would ever receive it. 
Very dissatisfactory,. she noted grimly. ‘Nothing to be paid until the 
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ve years hence. I asked the Colonel] 
present ear is of ge ne - ed added thar should frost a healt 
es mas , profession and be reduced to wa 
be oblige ee fewcon bs colle amily. Hear 
thought it would be a reflection on fis noble b % Uf Seemed to 
think that what I said was une facon de parler ~ but he knows Not 
me.” In the end Agnes got her annuity, but most governesses ae 
less fortunate. oan 
Despite these uncertainties, however, Miss Porter's POSition mug 
have seemed as secure as it could well be. But, in 1794, when she had 
been in post for ten years, everything changed. That February her 
beloved Lady Mary married Thomas Mansel Talbot and left for her 
husband’s house, Penrice Castle near Swansea, in Wales. And in August 
Lord IIchester remarried, his bride this time being a cousin, Miss 
Maria Digby, only two years older than his own eldest daughter,» 
The news was clearly a bombshell. From Melbury, another Ichester 
seat where the earl now preferred to spend his time, Miss Porter poured 
out her heart to Lady Mary in Penrice: : 
I shall begin with what seems to me the most important point 
alluded to in your dear letter, namely Lord IIchester’s marriage, 
During our stay in Town I had never heard a syllable of the matter, 
and never dreamt of such a thing. I was called to Sarum on my dear. 
mother's account, [Mrs Porter died that year] and after a melancholy 
fortnight arrived at Melbury in such a disposition of mind as to’ 
suppose nothing could affect, or rouze [sic] me from, the torpor of . 
spirits I was in. However, I was mistaken ... Mrs Fye came running 
up to my room one afternoon in a hurry, with a ‘Madam, Madam, ’ 
what will you give me for news, and a marriage, too? Who do'you 
think is on the point of marriage? It is My Lord himself, I promise 
you — but law! How pale you do grow — you ben’t sick be ye?’’.... 
This was the manner, my dear Lady Mary, in which I first heard 
this important event, and I did not recover for some days,”° 
Agnes did her best to put on a brave face: “His choice is universally 
approved of, and were you to see her unaffected sweetness,’ her 
unassuming pega. you would hold out your generous hand to 
oe her” — but she was clearly alarmed at the prospect of a a 
ady Ichester. Playing stepmother to six suspicious children wa 
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“|ways going to be difficult; the new incumbent would want to woo 
re onto her side, and Miss Porter — the current possessor of the 
*ildren’ affections, the old friend to whom they would turn when 
ee) with the incomer — would become a rival rather than a friend. 
And when a governess had to deal with a hostile mistress, there could 
be only one winner. The upshot was a sort of guerrilla war, the 
bitterness of which may be guessed from Agnes’ uncharacteristically 
grudging attitude, two years later, towards her charges’ new half- 
brother: ‘Lady IIchester is quite well, and the little William has reco- 
vered his health entirely. He is so sweet a child that at ast he makes 
sven me love him, ef cest beaucoup dire.” Meanwhile, torn between 
his new wife and the faithful governess, ‘my dear Lord IIchester’s 
manner altered so much to me that I was afraid I should in time 
become even an object of his aversion.” 

The hostilities came to a head in 1796, when Lady Ilchester decreed 
that Miss Porter would no longer — as had always previously been the 
case — have her own parlour in which to receive friends when the 
family moved to London for the season. These London stays afforded 
her a rare chance to re-enter her own life, seeing old friends, making 
new ones, and enjoying dinners and theatregoing. But Lady Ilchester’s 
spiteful prohibition meant that from now on, although she might still 
go out, she could no longer receive. 

Itwasadirectinsult, andachallenge. Miss Portercould eitherswallow 
her pride, while knowing that the situation could only deteriorate, or 
take the hint and stalk off. But now she came up against the governess's 
curse of ‘dependance’. Since her mother’s death she no longer had any 
obvious home of her own. If she left, where would she live, and how? 
She could stay with her sister Fanny, but the Richardses were not well 
offand could not afford to support her. Nor was there any guarantee, at 
the age of forty-six, that she would find a new situation. 

She was saved in the nick of time by a recently widowed friend 
from her Great Yarmouth childhood, Mrs Upcher, who wrote offering 
her £100 a year ‘to live with her as her sister and friend as long as she 
lives’.° Only then, with the assurance of a home to go to, did Agnes 
feel free to offer her resignation, 


Had a conversation with Lord Ilchester on the subject of my leaving 
his family ... I proposed six months as notice, asked him if he 
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hata proper one? He was indeed deeply affected — seemed 
ae see shocked. I made no reflection on any person 
cana ce: said it was probable I might live with a frien Py 
but if I was disappointed and returned to the same line of educatio h, 
[ should trouble his lordship for a recommendation. I then thanked 
him for thirteen years: protection, and several years of happiness, 
The thanks, he said, were due to me —he took me by the hand and 
said I had knockd him up, he could not say a word then on, the 
subject, but if it was for my happiness he must acquiesce, At night 
I reflected on this conversation, was satisfied in my own mind, as |. 
had not said a single word more than I had resolved to do... Ty 
the afternoon Lady IIchester invited me to tea and expressed what 
she was pleased to term her sorrow at my departure.” 


The only escape from this terrifying cycle of insecurity was Marri 
for which, despite her advancing age and homely appearance; Agnes 
never entirely ceased to hope. In 1792, when she was forty-two, this 
was one of the factors in her decision to style herself Mrs. ‘Dov not 
suppose that being styled Mrs will spoil my [chance of] marriage,’ she 
told Lady Mary. “On the contrary, I may be mistaken for'a little jolly 
widow and pop off when you least expect it.* For as Fanny Burney’s 
‘Mrs’ Mittin put it, “Everybody likes a young widow.” Agnes declared 
her sister Fanny's Mr Richards to be ‘a very amiable man’ and reflected 
that ‘just such another man with ten years or more over his age would 
make me a very happy woman’.4 nee 


age, 


Nor were these hopes as far-fetched as they might appear, While 


husbands were unlikely to emerge from within the employet’s family, 
it ts clear that mid-life marriages between governesses and respectable 
gentlemen were by no means unheard of. In Jane Austen's’ Emma, the 


Woodhouse girls’ old governess, Mrs Weston — a figure very much in 
the Miss Porter moul 


d—has found just such a husband, while in Mrs 


Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters the widowed Dr Gibson also marries 
an ex-governess, | 


At least twice Miss Porter’s ho 
1790 she received an ‘extraordina 


her journal two days later reveal 
old friend of h 


¢ . 
according to 


pes were raised. On 28 November 
ry letter from ‘a dear friend’, whom 
ed to have been a Dr Macqueen, ini 
er youth now practising in London, She replied to him 
my ideas of true friendship’ and waited for his response 
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by 23 December she was ‘very pensive all day, bordering a 


In vain; ; 
fittle on i-humour ... At night took myself to task — found it 
origi" ated in disappointment in not receiving a letter from a particular 


cortespo ndent.’ Two weeks later the letter arrived, but it was not what 
che had hoped. ‘It on the whole vexed and disappointed me: an 
emblem of all earthly expectations. Resolved to divest my mind of too 
render an interest in the concerns of any male friend.’ Even so, she 
still could not persuade herself all was lost. When the family removed 
«9 London at the end of January she took the opportunity to write 
once again to Dr Macqueen, declining a dinner invitation in order to 
‘(stay] at home with some faint chance of seeing a dear friend’. (This, 
of course; would not have been possible under the parlourless regime 
dictated by the second Lady Ilchester.) ‘As the time was uncertain, 
chose to wait at home all the day ... [but] Dr Macqueen did not 
arrive.» A few days later, she was forced to admit defeat. “He is on the 
point of matrimony with a lady of fortune and who, by his description, 
possesses, beside, “an excellent understanding and an angelic dis- 
position”. May they be happy together -.. I determined to close the 
epistolary correspondence . . . in a gay, chearful style.”° 

Maintaining the same brave face, she wrote to their mutual friend 
Mrs Upcher, ‘treat[ing] Dr Macqueen’s marriage as am event to be 
wished for — may it prove so in all the consequences’.” But on hearing 
that another old friend had married a French gentleman, she noted 
gloomily: ‘N.B. my acquaintances are marrying very fast off my hands. 
They will leave me in the lurch, I believe — niimporte, je serat toujours 
heureuse en dépit du celibat.* 

Agnes and Dr Macqueen remained friends (in 1803 he prescribed 
her a remedy for the gout and was always consulted when a friend 
became ill) and she had the muted satisfaction of noting that the 
marriage had not worked out particularly well: ‘Dr Macqueen called 
upon me to take leave — his lady is, it seems, no friend to society, and 
neither makes her own acquaintances nor his welcome — tant pis pour 
le mari! ~ But he wished for riches — et le voila riche. He told me with 
a sigh that wealth did not confer happiness.’ Whether poverty would 
have done so was another questions it was fifteen years too late to find 
out, 

_ A doctor would have been a good catch for a poor governess (this 
is certainly what Mrs Gaskell implies regarding Dr Gibson's marriage 
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in Wives and Daughters). A more likely prospect Was a Curate, 541 ch ag 
Fanny Porter's real-life husband Mr Richards, or Charlotte Bronte’ 
Mr Nicholls. Curates, like governesses, were respectable ~ the Church 
was a favourite destination for younger sons — but they rarely had the 
kind of prospects that might attract a woman with a dowry, Nor could 
they afford to provide one: clergymen’s daughters, like Miss Por 
and the Brontés, often became governesses. And so, in gente] 
penury, generations of governesses perpetuated themselves: | 
In 1796 just such a possible curate seemed miraculously to Present 
himself when a Revd Mr Griffith became tutor to young Lord Sta. 
vordale. Clergymen often started their careers in this way,, though 
unlike the governess, who (in George Stephen's words) had ‘neithe, 
hope nor prospect open in this world, beyond a possible alliance with 
an inferior’,® for the curate, tutoring might represent merely a free 
step in those careers. What tutors could offer, and governesses could 
not, was the Latin and Greek necessary for entry into such schools as 
Eton and Harrow and, eventually, the universities, The famous clerical 
wit Sydney Smith started out in this way and was at this time tutot to 
a Talbot cousin. In 1799 he and his charge visited Penrice, where Miss 
Porter was then living, and where (doubtless excited by the rare and 
welcome presence of a really clever man) she evidently: took the 
opportunity to display her own unusual breadth of culture. mith, 
despite liking intelligent women, found such shamelessness on he 
part of a governess beyond the bounds of decency. ‘Miss Porter pethaps 
ought not exactly to be set up as a model of good breeding, judgment 
beauty or talents [he wrote to his employer, Mr Hicks Beach]. heiis 
I daresay a very respectable woman, and may bea much more sensible 
woman than I think her, but I confess in my eyes she is a very ordinary 
article.” Li uit 


ter 
S€mj- 


Mr Griffith disagreed; he and Miss Porter got on famously, "Met 
Lord and Lady Ilchester, who smiled at our téte d téte, N.B..1 resolved 
to change my hours of walking, as it particularly behoved me tovavoid 
any particularity, or the least seeming indecorum,’” she noted coyly. A 
month later, ‘Mr Charles Strangways .., asked me en badinant how! 
did since Mr Griffith’s departure — I laughed and answered “As well as 
could be expected.””® But, alas, it turned out that Mr Griffith had 
been concealing an important detail: he was already married. Agn® 
met the lady on her next visit to London (where that year's humiliating 
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aie onal parlour also meant that she was unable to receive 
ere cqueen for the confidential conversation they both desired). 
a rs Griffith was deeply unsatisfactory. She ‘loved her first husband 
dearly’ and ‘preferred wearing black to any other colour ... When 
much pleased with Mr Griffith, she told us, she called him Thomas. 
Mtr Griffith’s name is Joseph ... Indeed, poor lady her mind seems a 
ood deal weakened and deranged. I do not now wonder at Mr 
Os iphith’s not talking about his wife or marriage etc.* However, 
deranged or not, there she was: a regrettable but unbudgeable fact. 

Fortunately, there was the distraction of the move to Mrs Upcher's. 
However, only two years later, that lady, too, died, and Miss Porter found 
herself once more in search ofa home. Once again, she was lucky. Mary 
Talbot, with whom she had kept in close touch, had by that time three 
children of her own: four-year-old Mary; Jane, a year younger; anda 
baby, Christiana. Atsome point in 1799 she invited her old governess to 
Penrice Castle, to help educate and look after them. And at Penrice, 
Miss Porter remained until her retirement in 1806- 

In this congenial and countrified situation Miss Porter's position 
subtly changed, acquiring a solidity more usual among nannies ot 
housekeepers, who often stayed with a family over two generations. 
She now effectively became not just a retainer but a de facto family 


pers 


member. 


I go on as usual with the dear children. They come to me at half- 
past seven, stay near three hours, then I breakfast with their papa 
and mama. I then am by myself till one o’clock—I walk, work, read 
and write at pleasure. I again meet my pupils at their dinner and 
my nunch [the eighteenth-century word for what we now call 
lunch] at one, and they stay with me till half past four. I then dress 
for dinner at five. The children come in at desert [sic], and continue 
in company till eight. I then very often see the two elder young 
ladies put to bed, and after that return below stairs to the drawing 
room till ten, Then to bed, I endeavour to be as useful as possible 
to my dear pupils, and may God bless them here and for ever, 
amen,* 


Even in the wilds of Wales, such familiarity on the part of the governess 
Was regarded by some as improper. Miss Porter records one incident 
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who ... is of a most obliging temper, offered Ki 

with my cloak. Her husband made her a Sign of dis. 
ene ee d in some confusion she dropt the string and Pte. 
a attention called another way.” Nevertheless Most 
their cue from the Talbots. If the leading log 7 
t his governess as a social equal, who rai 


where ‘Mrs Pryce, 


approbation, 
tended to have 
people presumably took 
magnate was happy to trea 


; ' 
they to snub her: . . . 
After her retirement, Miss Porter went to live with her Mattied 


sister Fanny Richards in Fairford, Gloucestershire. But although shie 
loved Fanny and esteemed her brother-in-law, there Were constraints, 
The annuity left her by Lord IIchester took time to come through 
and the Richardses, making ends meet on a curate’s small income 
evidently expected more from her than she could afford to give, Also, 
it is impossible to escape the sense that she found life in Fairford 
unimaginably dull. ‘Mr Richards composes two excellent sermons 3 
week, which he preaches on Sunday. The saints’ days’ are kept, and 
there is a sacrament every month. At nine in the evening he reads 
prayers to his family, and at ten we go to bed.”” After a couple of years 
she began spending long periods of time elsewhere, often returning to 
Penrice to help out with the children and visit Lady Mary, and 
eventually settled in lodgings with old friends near Redlynch where 
she had been happiest. Her warm and intimate correspondence with 
‘My own dear Lady Mary’ and ‘our lovely and good children®® con- 
tinued until her death in 1814, at the age of sixty-four. 3 


| 


In 1846, five years after the death of his wife, Mary Talbot's son 
Christopher wrote dolefully to his sister regarding the difficulties of 
finding a suitable governess: ee 
My poor children want someone that would love them, and feel an 
interest not merely in ‘doing themselves credit’ but in seeing their 
little charge happy. I see and feel this every day more and more, but 
I know the world too well not to be aware that love and affection 
cannot be bought for £100 a year, not for £1000. In these days, 
there do not exist such people as Miss Porter, Formerly servants an 
dependents remained for half a century in a family, but now these 
ues are changed, and the old feelings of attachment and affection 
ave yielded to a more commercial view of the connection betwee? 
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employer and employed. I well recollect Emily Murray's advice to 
me, it was to give a liberal salary which would insure the services of 
a ‘lady’. I let her choose for me, and she sent me a cold hearted self- 
sufficient fool of a woman, whom I was glad to get rid of, and I will 


undertake to say that if I were to try fifty governesses, I should not 
find one that is not more or less objectionable.” 


Given that this letter was written at a time when the market was 
flooded with potential governesses, Mr Talbot's despair seems, on the 
face of it, illogical. The clue, however, lies in his next sentence: ‘The 
fact is, they are not ladies and they cannot be so because, by the very 
nature of their education, they are compelled to live out of “society”, 

Indeed: for what had taken place in the forty years since Mr Talbot's 
fondly remembered childhood with Miss Porter at Penrice was the 
evolution of governessing into an educational system for middle-class 
girls. And this involved not just an increasing awkwardness, as the 
social boundaries between employers and governesses became less 
clearly defined and floods of resentful and ill-prepared women were 
precipitated into a job they hated, but the acceptance of a very 
different — and much reduced — view of women's capabilities. Miss 
Porter's breadth of culture (she spoke fluent French, was a good 
musician, and read widely in English, French and Italian) was doubt- 
less based upon many childhood hours spent in the library her father, 
as a vicar, would surely have possessed. That, however, had been 
during the 1750s and 1760s; twenty years later, when Nelly Weeton 
was growing up, such freedom was already actively discouraged. A 
climate of feminine dependence and subordination was arising that 
demanded a narrowing of young women’s mental horizons — and 
this could not happen unless the teachers were themselves similarly 
restricted. As Anna Jameson (herself the beneficiary of unrestricted 
access to her father’s library) remarked, ‘I have heard it said and 
Supported by argument, that to fit a woman for a private governess, 
you must not only cram her with grammar, languages, dates, and all 
the technicalities of teaching, but you must ... avoid the cruelty — 
yes, that was the word, — the cruelty of giving her any ideas, feelings, 
“Spirations, which might render the slavery of her future life more 
dreadful than it might otherwise be.’*° She wrote these words in 1846, 
the same year that Christopher Talbot wrote his letter, and the year 
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before Charlotte Bronte published Jane Eyre with its description of 
Lowood, a school based on Charlottes own experience that Wag 
designed to prepare girls for governessing in exactly the way Mr 
Jameson deplored. re 

If the subject of such enforced ignorance was intelligent, the result, 
as in Nelly Weeton's case, was likely to bea deeply ingrained diffidence 
Such a person, doubtless only too aware of her insufficiencies, lacked 
not merely knowledge but the social ease Mr Talbot sought and that 
only confidence could provide. As for loving her charges, everything 
in this new culture militated against it. To become emotion all 
involved in that way risked not only the jealous wrath of the hither 
but additional pain when, inevitably, the position came to an end. 

So the lack of Miss Porters was due not, as Mr Talbot supposed, ‘to 
the decline of faithful retainers, but to the deliberate infantilizing ‘of 
women. In this new world, Miss Porter might still represent what 
governesses were ideally supposed to be, but she was no longer typical — 
if, indeed, she had ever been so. 
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CARY 


ary Wollstonecraft’s name, anathema throughout the nine- 
M teenth century for her subversive views on female equality, is 
today widely familiar. She is known both for her feminist manifesto 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, written in 1792, and for the 
extraordinary drama of her life, in which she achieved independence 
as a writer and journalist, travelled to France to witness the revolution, 
bore an illegitimate daughter to the American adventurer Gilbert 
Imlay, tried to kill herself when Imlay deserted her, and finally found 
happiness with the radical philosopher William Godwin, only to die 
in 1797 after giving birth to their daughter Mary Godwin, the future 
author of Frankenstein. 
Our interest, however, is in her involvement, both practical and 
theoretical, with girls’ education, and the very particular set of experi- 
ences that allowed her, almost uniquely, to step outside the mindset 
of her times. It was Mary’s good fortune to inhabit one of those rare 
hinge moments — the few years just before and after the 1789 French 
Tevolution — when real and fundamental change seemed genuinely 
Possible; and this enabled her to live, as well as think, in the revolu- 
Honaty spirit of iconoclastic freedom. 
ary’s parents taught her, by example, that the most mediocre and 
“°ntemptible of men were able to maintain even the most talented 
Women in a state of near-subjection. Her great apergu ~— that the 
‘Sot of this unfairness lay in women’s schooling — or, rather, its absence. 
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Tr er, men insisted that women should remain 
To maintain their poweh iIdhood’." And for thi 
: they mean in a state of childhood . S to be 
c t . 
innocent; me sccential that boys and girls be educated separately, 
Hee n being confined almost entirely to the superficial 
that would enable them eventually to catch 


possibl 
girls education the 


. > 
‘accomplishments 


ie solution that Mary proposed in the Vindication Was Universal 
state-funded co-education. It was implemented in revolutionary 
France; might it perhaps be adopted in Britain too? Fora brief instant, 
it seemed possible. Had the Enlightenment ideals that gave tise to the 
American republic and the French revolution taken root in Britain, a 
Mary and her friends hoped, that would have been the end of the 
governess. b, igi a 

In the event, all these high hopes came to nothing: Mary's edu- 
cational vision would not be fully implemented in Britain until after 
the Second World War. But although she died before it had’ decome 
clear quite what that would mean for women, the lives of her ‘sisters 
Eliza and Everina (both of whom long outlived her) were bitterly 
affected by this failure. Like Mary, they had to support themselves; 
unlike her, they were not able to escape the usual fate of ladies'in this 
position and spent their whole lives either as governesses: 1}('later, 
keeping a school together. Their letters, preserved witht ll 
stonecraft-Godwin papers in the Bodleian Library, offer mn ‘Geni : 
insight into the lonely realities of life as a governess at the end of the 
eighteenth century. ee ree 


In 1784, the year Agnes Porter arrived at Redlynch, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, her sister Eliza, and their friend Panny Blood were trying 
to open a school. Mary was then twenty-five, Fanny twenty-seven, 
and Eliza twenty-one. uae Hs i} 
Though members of the respectable middle classes, they were mor 
: less completely without means and knew that, if their enterprise 
. - eae they could not look to their families to keep them 
cas € a Today this is the situation only of the very pants 
late; a anny and their sisters took it for granted, Only a few yeat 
ain : younger sister Caroline was found casually prostitutine 
e street, Most contrived to avoid this level of desperation 
unmarried women was often a hand-to-mo uth a air, 1 


MM 


But life for 
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which urgent bills for rent and food were met only thanks to the 
kindness of friends. — 

Faced with this heart-stopping insecurity, 
ro each other for support. The fictional Miss Bateses in Jane Austen's 
Fimma, the Miss Jenkynses and Miss Browns in Mrs Gaskell’s Cranford, 
Diana and Mary Rivers in Jane Eyre, echoed. thousands of real-life 
sisterly households — including, eventually, that of Eliza Bishop and 
Everina Wollstonecraft. Even when Everina and Eliza were apart, small 
sums of money — £1, £2, five guineas — were constantly sent back and 
forth between them as needs and urgencies ebbed and flowed. When 
Mary began earning more substantial sums her first thought was 
always for her sisters, and they repaid her, clubbing together to provide 
the money, from their governesses’ salaries, that helped keep her in 
France in 1793. 

Schoolkeeping was Mary’s second attempt at earning her living. By 
1784 she had already spent some years as a lady’s companion; two years 
later, in 1786, she would take a situation as a private governess; 
eventually she would become known as a writer. She thus tried all the 
occupations then available to women apart from dressmaking or 
millinery, which notoriously combined killing uncertainty with long 
hours, strained eyes and bad pay. She excelled at them all. As a 
companion, she tamed a notoriously bullying mistress; so long as she 
was there to supervise it, her school flourished; as a governess she 
showed both that a truly inspiring teacher may permanently change 
her pupils’ lives and that governesses need not be victims; as a writer, 
she remains famous to this day. Nevertheless, the narrowness of the 
available choices never ceased to chafe her. Unlike Agnes Porter, or 
her sisters Eliza and Everina, or her friend Fanny, Mary did not accept 
that this absence of possibilities for women was simply the way things 
were and had to be, 

The feminist proclamation on which her fame rests, A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, is propelled by fury. On society and its leaders: 
“hat but a pestilential vapour can hover over society when its chief 
divector is only instructed in the invention of crimes, or the stupid 
routine of childish ceremonies?” On parents: ‘Parental affection is, 
Pethaps, the blindest modification of perverse self-love ... but ; 
P'stext to tyrannize where it can be done with impunity. * On women: 

“ducated in the enervating style recommended by the writers on 


unmarried sisters looked 
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hom I have been animadverting; and not having a chance, from 
whom 


- cubordinate state in society, to recover their lost ground, is i, 
aan men every where appear a defect in nature?’ 


the source of this enabling anger = began in 1763, 
d her sisters had not yet been born, That 
year their grandfather died, dividing the fortune he had made ag ‘ 
Spitalfields master-weaver between the daughter of his first Mattiage, 
his son Edward, who was Mary's father, and his grandson, Mary's 
older brother Ned. Edward Wollstonecraft and his half-sister each 
received £10,000; Ned got £3,000 together with a lease on some land 
and a share in a merchant ship. For Mary and her future siblings 
(Henry Woodstock, who may have ended in a lunatic asylum; the two 
younger sisters, Eliza and Everina; and two younger brothers, James 
and Charles), there was nothing. edgar 


surprising that wo 
Mary’s drama — 
when she was four an 


future siblings. £10,000 was a substantial fortune; any normal 
getic man should have been able to convert it into a comfortabl i 
for himself and all his children, including decent portions for his daugh- 
ters. Mary’ real misfortune was that her father was.a lazy, drunkard, 
Nonetheless, she preferred to tell herself that she was poor not becatise 
of his incompetence, but because men — her grandfather, het 
above all, her brother — had decided that she should be poore ian 
Ned's bequest, his handling of it, and Mary’s reaction to it, showed 
the Wollstonecraft family poised on the dividing line between two 
societies. In the earlier world that Mary instinctively inhabited, all 
siblings could count on receiving some part of any family money,'and 
an unmarried sister, if left otherwise unprovided for, would find'a 
home with one of them. Even if (as often happened) she was treated 
as an unpaid drudge, she would be guaranteed board and lodging: 
and would remain part of the family. However, in the coming wor 
of the industrial revolution it was more important to keep fortune 
cia tis ut ae to be shifted as soon as possible cane 
ee ee oats _ ich is yet another reason why sO many wo 
ena unc’ orphaned daughters), A daughter's function art 
Y way in which she could be sure of a decent life — was to ™ 
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well; any family nny, belonged as of right to her brothers. That was 
Ned Wollstonecraft s view, as it would be Tom Weeton’s a few years 
iatet Fifty years earlier society would have looked askance on such 
behaviour, but now it went unnoticed. Men were allowed to act in 
his ways and so they did. 

Edward Wollstonecraft, of course, did not set out to lose his inher- 
itance. On the contrary, he hoped to propel himself up a class by 
abandoning his roots in trade to become a gentle 


man farmer. He took 
a farm at Epping; after two years it failed, so he moved to another at 


Barking, where Mary remembered being left to play happily with the 
other children in the open air. Three years after that, in 1768, the 
family moved again, to Beverley, in Yorkshire. Here they stayed for six 
years, a period of near-normality that Mary recalled. with nostalgia. 
‘Those were peaceful days,’ she wrote to her Yorkshire friend Jane 
Arden in 1779. “Your's since that period may have been as tranquil, 
but mine have been far otherwise.” 

The Beverley farm, like the others, failed. The Wollstonecrafts 
moved to Hoxton, in north-east London, where they lived for eighteen 
months, after which came yet another bout of farming at Laugharne, 
in Wales — ‘a most expensive and troublesome journey that answered 
no one good end’* — followed by another return to London. 

The Wollstonecrafts’ family life was as unsuccessful as their farms. 
Although Mrs Wollstonecraft, sickly and constantly pregnant, was 
wholly reliant on her eldest daughter, she reserved all her affection for 
Ned. Mr Wollstonecraft, charming when sober, took to drink and, 
when drunk, became violent. On these occasions Mary tried to protect 
her mother; her future husband, William Godwin, related that ‘She 
has even laid whole nights upon the landing-place near their chamber- 
door, when, mistakenly, or with reason, she apprehended that her 
father might break out into paroxysms of violence.” In her two 
transparently autobiographical novels, Mary a Fiction, published in 
1788, and The Wrongs of Woman: or, Maria, a Fragment, begun in 1796 
and published posthumously, the cast was the same: the sad heroine; 
the feeble, dependent but unaffectionate mother; the dastardly 
brothers the bullying father. 

ed, whose financial independence assured him his avane 
*ped to school, where he prepared to be a lawyer. But Edwar d 
ollstonectaft ‘always exclaimed against female acquirements, an 
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ee ce and ill-health made her not ty 
was glad that : sean ae ilany attended why schceh 
herself oie ee up by a neighbouring clergyman, My Clate 
ae books and made sure she read them. He offered to Bive 
her a home, but some ‘painful circumstances, that I wish to bury ln 
oblivion’ made this impossible.’ For a while Eliza and Everina attended 
a school (presumably a boarding school) in Chelsea. 

This total absence of anything others might recognize as q normal 
upbringing was vital in creating the woman Mary became. Mog, 
middle-class girls grew up in a settled world where mothers deferred 
to fathers and women’s secondary position was never questioned, But 
Mary grew up trusting nobody but herself, while for the men iin her 
life — her bullying father, her mean brother — she had only contempt, 
She had her moments of self-doubt, sometimes so acute that ithe 
made her physically ill. But her underlying assurance was unstoppable: 
a rash, enabling certainty — false modesty’s diametric opposite — that 
set her apart from the rest of her sex. One of her sisters’ disabilities 
was that they wholly lacked this self-confidence. Mary was) ttsed to 
taking charge, Eliza and Everina to being looked after. |» ue ae 

Equally importantly, the chaotic Wollstonecraft household also 
allowed Mary to escape the psychic tyranny of established religion. 
She was, Godwin tells us, ‘accustomed to converse”? with. her God, 
but He, like everything else in her life, was self-built, and functioned 
chiefly as a divine safety valve. He decidedly was not the patr chally 
authoritarian Anglican deity in whose name Hints to Governesses 
advised its readers to ‘remember Who it is that has placed'youiin your 
present position; perhaps you have no home, perhaps you are one of 
a large family, perhaps you have experienced a reverse of fortune; no 
matter what! It is God who has willed it so, therefore look to Him for 
guidance and Protection ... To repine against His commands is 
ees nie do no good.” Mary would become famous for this 
oe Ve sevice! experience of family life, it is ne 
On the contrary; fe cai 7 desire to start’a family phan . 
any matrimonial tie” Noneth el: a hei ‘4 ait she 
athe ia ess, this left her in a quan me jin 
Thoughts on the Ed: ai aera ovic! Fi F din 

ucation of Daughters, her first book, publishe 
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1786 just before she sn a governess, Possible Occupations for ladies 
were few and ene ewer. Women did run businesses: selling books; 
importing and retailing chinaware, silks and tea; making stays, caps, 
gloves and wigs, but these were mostly inherited. Anne Hogarth, for 
example, began in the print-selling business as her brother William’s 
agent “ite inherited his copper plates after his death. Women rarely 
started a business themselves; that needed capital and goodwill, neither 
of which they commonly possessed; they were also regularly excluded 
from the guilds that permitted entry to various trades." ‘The few 
trades that are left, are now gradually falling into the hands of the 
men, and certainly they are not very respectable,’ Mary observed. 

Even more gallingly, in the few instances where men did much the 
same work as women, the mere fact of their maleness enhanced both 
their status and their pay. The very top salary 
£400; in Sir George Stephen's 1844 survey; he found only one woman 
who received that amount, and she, we may assume, was fearsomely 
qualified, teaching not only all the usual accomplishments but many 
other subjects besides. Yet in 1845 a run-of-the-mill music master 
charged 7s per lesson. Even if he gave only four lessons a day, that 
meant (assuming a six-day week) an income of over £400 a year and, 
if he organized his life sensibly (for instance, by spending two or three 
days a week giving his lessons in a school, and so cutting down on 
time wasted travelling between clients), he might earn much more. 
Similarly, when Lord IIchester increased Agnes Porter’s lifetime 
annuity from £30 to a hundred guineas, this represented unheard-of 
largesse for 4 governess. But the unsatisfactory Mr Griffith, who 
tutored Ilchester’s son, received livings to the tune of £500 a year, each 
of which probably included an excellent house. Miss Porter, despite 

“r respectable retirement income, had no house of her own, having 
‘© spend her last years shuttling between her sister’s house, the homes 
of various friends and lodgings. 

In 1778, when she was nineteen, Mary reluctantly settled for one 
of these Unsatisfactory female possibilities. She took a position as 
“Mpanion to a widow, reputedly such a difficult woman that no 
Previous Occupant of the post had been able to stand it for more than 
few Weeks. Mary swore she would subdue this gorgon, and both she 
a Rss employer agreed that she succeeded. Perhaps, like many 

ullies, Mrg Dawson respected those who stood up to her. 


for governesses was 
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om this period were comparative] thie 
Pee ee Windsor in summer delight, Mn 
Dawson a good conversationalist — eight years re in Tho ughts Sn 
the Education of Daughters, Mary wrote feelingly o the horrors ‘ 
being ‘an humble companion’, chief among them the indeterm 
social status she shared with the governess: 
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inate 


It is impossible to enumerate the many hours of anguish sucha 
person must spend. Above the servants yet considered by them as a 
spy, and ever reminded of her inferiority when in conversation with 
the superiors. If she cannot condescend to mean flattery, she has 
not a chance of being a favorite; and should any of the Visitors’ take 
notice of her, and she for a moment forget her subordinate state, | 
she is sure to be reminded of it.” gust a 


Atleast Mary, unlike many girls in her situation, did not miss the pléa- 
sures of home. However, in 1781 she had to return there. Her mother 
had fallen dangerously ill and needed her attentions — her father, tired. 
of living with an invalid, having some time since taken a mistress, 
Mrs Wollstonecraft died the following year. Mary’s posthumously 
published novel The Wrongs of Woman contains a revealing scene in 
which the dying mother ‘solemnly recommended my sisters to my 
care, and bid me be a mother to them’;’* it is clear that Mary did think 
of herself in this way and took her responsibility very seriously, But 
where Eliza and Everina always instinctively looked to\ one’ another 
for support — ‘my heart’s best friend’, Eliza called Everina” — their 
relationship with Mary was more complicated. Set apart by age’and 
also the knowledge, shared by all three, that Eliza and Everina wholly 
lacked Mary’s brilliance and charisma, the instinctive camaraderie that 
existed between the two younger girls never extended to their older 
sister. ‘I have no creature to be unreserved to,’ Mary complained after 
the departure of her friend Fanny Blood for Lisbon and marriage Ni 
1785. ‘Eliza & Averina [sic] are so different, that I could as ‘soon fly # 
open my heart to them.”® Burdened by a sense of her duty towards 
them, she chided her sisters for not appreciating as warmly ast i. 
should the efforts she made on their behalf: ‘I should like t 


bi cite jently 
membered ina kinder manner.” ‘Your affections are not suffics 
warm, or lasting, 


encé 
to enable you to keep up a regular correspond 
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Can I suppose that I am loved when I am not told that I am 

ae hered.”? ‘I ought not to have expected from you that kind of 
‘ fed tion, which can only gratify my heart." ‘If I had not cared for my 
a vers WhO certainly do not adore me ~ the last two years of my life 
ee ht have passed tranquilly not embittered by pecuniary cares.” But 
esl they feel so very grateful? They were never quite sure, 
5 Immediately his wife died, Mr Wollstonecraft married his mistress. 
Meanwhile Ned, freed from his mother’s restraining influence, ‘dis- 
covered a flaw in the settlement lof their mother’s property] made on 
my mother's children, which set it aside, and he allowed my father, 
whose distress made him submit to any thing, a tithe of his own, or 
rather our fortune’.” 

This was too much for Mary: she quit her father’s house and moved 
in with the family of her friend, Fanny Blood. Eliza, too, escaped. By 
common consent the best-looking of the three sisters, she married 
Meredith Bishop, whom Mary declared ‘a worthy man whose situation 
in life is truly eligible’.* She was soon pregnant and in August 1783, 
aged nineteen, gave birth to a little girl. 

Following the birth, Eliza slipped into what sounds like a severe 
bout of post-natal depression. Mary, happy to escape the Bloods’ 
cramped quarters and do what she most enjoyed — take charge — 
eagerly rushed to her side. What followed was so extraordinary that 
only some irrational compulsion can possibly account for it. Some- 
thing in Eliza’s situation — perhaps the all-too-familiar conjunction of 
a woman in tears, a squalling infant and an irritable man — evidently 
sparked in Mary an irresistible need to act: to do something, anything, 
to bring this insupportable drama to a close. The solution, she con- 


aluded, was x6 end the marriage. Everina, then seventeen or eighteen, 
was her confidante. 


Poor Eliza’s situation almost turns my brain — I can’t stay and see 
this continual misery — and to leave her to bear it by herself without 
ANY One to comfort her is still more distressing — I would do 
anything to rescue her from her present situation ... In this case 
“omething desperate must be determined on—do you think Edward 
Will receive her ... do speak to him ... but you must caution him 
lgaingt €xpostulating or even mentioning the affair to Bishop for it 
Would only put him on his g[ua]rd and we should have a storm to 
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t I tremble to think of - I am convinced this is the 


: =, 
encounter th Bess — and she declares she had rather be 


only expedient to save 
teacher than stay here ..- 


25 
ct and not talk, 
ld save Bess must a 

Those who wou 


; uary 1784, poor Bess, so overcome that as they to 
ent me wedding-ring to se was spirited ha 
fom her Bermondsey home to lodgings in Hackney that Maty ha d 
taken under a false name. . ii 

Since Mary’s letters to Everina constitute the only account of all 
this, it is impossible to know the real truth of the matter. Was Mere dah 
Bishop cruel, or rejecting? On the contrary, he seems to have plea ded 
with Mary to let things be: ‘my heart is almost broken with listening 
to B. while he reasons the case’.”* Or perhaps he was simply trying to 
persuade Eliza that things would not be this way for ever, ven 
would get better, that he would be kinder. Either way, he} 4 
match for Mary. Neither was poor prostrated Eliza in any ist; 
withstand her sister's irresistible combination of tender conc 
determination and absolute conviction that she knew bes: 

What would seem to us, now, the drama's central tra xe 
Eliza was compelled to leave not just her husband) bu 
Children, like everything else in a marriage, belonged by | 
man; if Eliza had taken the child, she would have. been, no 
runaway wife (which was quite bad enough ‘as far as, 
concerned) but a felon. “Bess is tolerably well she can't'] 
about little Mary who she tenderly loved — and on this. . 
love and pity her — The poor brat it had got a little’ 


affections — some time or other ] hope we shall get it’””, They did 
The baby died just before her first birthday and. was given a. lavish 
funeral by her father. Whether Eliza ever saw her again, we do not 
know. Neither do we know whether Mary ever repented het hasty 
action. Significantly, she did not tell Godwin about this\episodes I? 
his memoir of her, which contemporaries found so scandalously 
and frank, Eliza’s marriage is dismissed in two oblique words, 

) Having removed Eliza from what had been her life, Mary was Avr 
a‘ monn bound to construct her another, This was how the 6° , 
mem, with Fanny, came to start their school. Mary 


At fir ¢ f 
st, when ‘the MONIES [for a school] did not answe! 
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chought they might have to support themselves b 
home. Fanny had recently sald two drawings for five guineas; Mary 
reckoned that - ith oeconomy” they could live on a guinea a week; 
petween Fanny's art and some needlework, this could easily be earned. 
However, Fanny had already tried and failed '0 support her family in 
this way. As she well knew, there was no chance they would earn that 
qgmount. 


Y working from 


In my eagerness to enjoy the society of two so 
give myself time to consider that it is utterly impracticable [Fanny 
wrote to Everina]. The very utmost | could earn, one week with 
another, supposing I had uninterrupted health [she was in the early 
stages of consumption] is half a guinea a week, which would just 
pay for furnished lodgings for three people to pig together. As for 
needle-work, it is utterly impossible they could earm more than 
half a guinea a week between them, supposing they had constant 
employment, which is of all things the most uncertain. This I can 
assert from experience . .. As for what assistance they could give me 


with the paints, we might be ruined before they could arrive at any 
proficiency at the art.>° 


dear to me, I did not 


Mary’s old friend Mrs Clare, the wife of the clergyman from Hoxton, 
suggested that they might keep a haberdashery shop; if Ned agreed to 
help, they could stock it for £50. But Ned had no time for Fanny and, 
in any case, shopwork was physically beyond her. 

Eventually, a school it was. A Mrs Burgh, the widow of a well- 
known educationist — perhaps an acquaintance of the ever-supportive 
Clares, and from then on a staunch friend — came up with a loan that 
enabled them to rent a house in the village of Islington. But no pupils 
“ame; and the threesome decided that they would move a little way 


Sut of London, to Newington Green, where Mrs Burgh herself lived, 
and start their school there. 


ln Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, Mary held little brief for 
Schools, declaring that ‘A teacher in a school is only a kind of Upp 
“tvant, who has more work than the menial ones,” and that ‘If a 
Nother has leisure and good sense, and more than one daughter, I 
think she Could best educate them herself’* Nevertheless, keeping 
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school had several attractions. No qualifications were needed. 
only essentials were to know more than your pupils and 

house large enough to receive them. The result, if it could b 
work, was an independence otherwise almost unattainable 
women. In 1783, after leaving Redlynch (where she had, 
coincidence, been Agnes Porter's predecessor), Mary’s friend ah 

Arden opened a school with her sister in Beverley; it was there when 
Mary visited the town in 1795, and its descendant (it had by then 
moved to Lincolnshire) still flourished in 1834. Miss Richmal Mangnall 
made little money from her famous Historical and Miscellaneous iyo. 
tions, which doubtless originated in her own lesson Preparations ang 
which she sold outright for a hundred guineas to her Publishers 

Longmans, thereby setting them up for a generation. But she th ale 
such a success of her school, Crofton Hall near Wakefield, that when 
she died in 1820 she left £13,000, independent of the goodwill, Ar the 
very least a school might offer an excellent outlet for Maty’s qualities 
of leadership. eee 


he 
to have 


© Made to 
for Single 
by an Odd 


MS 


Schools at this time were unregulated, and vatied engime, 
There were bad schools for boys, and good ones for itl a 
very best must have been the one r 
daughters, Mary and Susan Parker, whom he had prepare 


and set up ina boarding school of their own. The Plan fo 
of Female Education, which he 


— through ‘Heathen 


but ‘the excessive study. of ‘wo 


all using the latest texts, to which he added sports 
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Very few boys, let alone girls, can have had such an education 
jadies- 


45 this. Mangnall, by contrast, was more concerned (as one would 
gee the author of the Questions, whose emphasis was all on 
if fats) with rote learning. “My Governess told our class of 
raphy if we did not know the rivers off we might go away ... 
Geog {| went but myself though some of them know them,” recorded 
they 2 Firth, a pupil at Crofton Hall, on 13 May 1812. And a few 
jays latel ‘Several of the Ladies were sent to bed for losing at spelling. 
ee one of them.”* Life was not all lessons; there was plenty of 
: ‘ door exercise and fruit-picking in season. And although there is 
5 mention in Elizabeth's diaries of being taught arithmetic, we know 
i she could add up because she kept meticulous accounts: in May 
1813, frock-washing cost her 6d, rug needles 2d, gingerbread 6d, gloves 
1s 6d, postage sd, a plate 1d, more frock-washing 6d, a comb 2s, a 
gash 2s 6d. With 13s 3d carried forward from the previous month, this 
amounted to £1 4s 5d. Miss Mangnall was known as the governess: 


‘The mistress of the school is called governess, for the word mistress has 
236 


expe 


a vulgar sound with it. 
But since the guiding principle of education for both boys and girls 
was that pupils should be taught strictly with an eye to their future 
lives, girls’ schools were often concerned less with book-learning than 
with turning out perfectly finished young ladies. The most fashionable 
was Mrs Devis'’s in Queen Square, ‘the female Eton’, where backboards, 
dancing masters, music masters and drawing masters were much in 
evidence, and where the diminutive Maria Edgeworth was ‘swung by 
the neck to draw out her muscles and increase growth” (The treat- 
ment failed.) A Mrs Cooper, who taught there in the 1790s, wrote 
disapprovingly of the distorted moral values Mrs Devis enforced: “To 
“come amiable elegant and accomplished, punishments are set before 
them for the most insignificant of faults, and they undergo the same 
Penance for mislaying their gloves or dirtying their frocks, as for telling 
fray or being guilty of deceit, and they are.to be incited to 
Migence by Working on their vanity and self love.”* Mrs Devis might 


‘We repli i ss . a) 
prio ‘eplied that this was merely a realistic reflection of societys 
"thes, 


The h 


thing that atcheries for marriageable young ladies embodied every- 


Mary most hated, She railed against their product when in 
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1787 she moved briefly in Dublin's fashionable drawin 
despising their priorities and conscious that their perpet 
ignorance contributed to womens subjugation, In 1791, 
dication of the Rights of Woman would expose this Vicious 

try (though fail) to break it. However, her own establish 
to have concentrated more on character than academic 
which was probably wise. Mary’s own education, 
aware, had been extremely sketchy — her lack of French in Particula, 
was a real disadvantage — and Eliza's, Everina’s and Fanny’s had beh 
no better. She declared in Thoughts on the Education of Daughters that 
‘The forming of the temper ought to be the continual thoughs 


8 fOOms, 
Uation 9 

her Vin. 
Citcle and 
Ment seem, 
attainment, 
as she was Painful} 


wr ght, and 
the first task of a parent or teacher,’ adding, perhaps from ueful self. 
knowledge, that “Half the miseries of life arise from... tyrannical 


domineering temper.” si 
Despite this, her magnetic personality evidently proved aS\ irre. 
sistible to her pupils as to everyone else. That she was the school’s 
kingpin is clear: when she was there, it flourished; as soon as she left, 
it failed. Godwin remarked on her affinity for children: with them she 
was ‘the mirror of patience ... I have heard her say, that she never was 
concerned in the education of one child, who was ‘not personally 
attached to her, and earnestly concerned not to incur her displeasure. 
Soon her students were doing so well that Everina came to join them, 
prompting Mary to take a bigger house with more room for boarders. 
Newington Green is still an intimate space. In the ‘eighteenth 
century it was some way from London; any new arrival would soon 
get to know the neighbours and these were very special neighbours. 
For Newington Green had long been a centre of Unitarianism, a 
variant of nonconformism marked by a spirit of ‘searching and tol- 
erance that extended beyond religion to politics, education and every 
manner of intellectual enquiry. In all of these, Unitarians'were active: 
some, such as the pioneering chemist and Unitarian divine'Dr Joseph 
Priestley, were active in all of them. And here, too, Mary found herself 
on the dividing line between two possible societies. In one, the ol 
prejudices dominated, along with the old values, In the other ~ whos! 
template was the newly independent American republic and iit 
would shortly find its European expression in France — everything W* 


pails thee 
open to debate. At Newington Green, and ever after, she threw i? 
lot with Dissent, France and America, im 
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ton Green's pretty Unitarian chapel still stands, flanked by 
Newine houses. Its minister, Dr Richard Price, was an old friend 
andsort ey (th ough they had at this time fallen out), a brilliant 

of Pries aavanda fiercely radical politician who, having supported 
aaa rican revolution, naturally welcomed the one now brewing in 
the Am Price and his wife were childless; perhaps his attachment to 
eae neighbour had something paternal in it. Whatever its roots, 
his a eugaite d her quality and introduced her to his friends — poets, 

. sicians, Fellows of the Royal Society. 

P tal then Mary had known only the arbitrary male ascendancy 

pif ed by her father and brother, but at Dr Price’s house everything 
: uld be discussed and everyone, male or female, was accepted purely 
on his or her merits. And this new vision of what life might be quite 
simply enchanted her. In Mary, A Fiction, written four years after her 
arrival at Newington Green, several passages clearly recall her happy 
times with Price and his friends. “The society of men of genius 
delighted her, and improved her faculties. With beings of this class 
she did not often meet; it is a rare genus; her first favourites were men 
past the meridian of life and of a philosophic turn.’# By a happy 
chance, she had fallen into the one milieu that suited her perfectly. 

The Newington community was education-minded: in 1824 the 

poet and children’s author Mrs Barbauld noted that ‘I think nothing 
flourishes more in Newington than schools.” Mary's did well until 
February 1785, when Fanny Blood left for Lisbon to marry her long- 
standing suitor, Hugh Skeys. 

Given the choice between running a school with female friends or 
getting married, Fanny did not hesitate. But without her friend, Mary 
pined. ‘I try to smile,’ she told Fanny’s brother George, —butsomehow 
Or other my spirits are fled and lam incapable of joy.“ When Fanny 
became Pregnant, Mary determined to journey to Lisbon to be with 
her for the birth in November. It was a deeply impractical proposition, 
both financially — she had no money — and also because the school 


- as . nlikely to survive her absence. One neighbour gavea foretaste 

en at might be expected, threatening to discourage three potentially 

she Nive boarders if Mary refused to abandon her plans. Nevertheless 

mR and was sped on her way by a loan from the faithful 

Ceived rh — Money which, according to Godwin, ‘she always con- 
Came f; 


tom Dr Price’ and which she ‘faithfully repaid’.* 
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Mary arrived in Lisbon in time to see Fanny delivered of a boy, but 
a few days later, after a short rally, both mother and baby died, Maty 
bereft, stayed in Lisbon for a few weeks before returning home i 
December; when she got back to Newington Green, she learned that 
her school had foundered. The boarders, having quarrelled with Bl}, 
and Everina, had flounced off; she was deep in debt; the rental ra 
the too-large house was very heavy vs Depression alternated With 
resignation: “Yet I] may be a tedious time dying — Well, J am tion 
impatient — The will of Heaven be done!’* al 

In this desperate situation, John Hewlett, one of the new frien ds 
she had met at Dr Price’s, came to the rescue. He had often urge 4 he 
to try her hand at writing; she now set to. The result was Thoughts in 
the Education of Daughters. Hewlett took the manuscript to his fiend 
Joseph Johnson, London's leading radical publisher. Johnson i 
whether on Hewlett’s recommendation, or because he. genuinely 
thought the author promising, or perhaps because he was introduced 
to her and, like the other members of his set, was simply swept away 
by the force of her intelligence and personality — bought it for ten 
guineas. The rapids had once again been negotiated, ‘and {¢] 
flung, exhausted but safe, onto the banks of wh 
she did not yet know it) a new life. | 


the rower 


at would be (though 
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Once the school had failed, it was every woman for herself, Mary.was 
heartily tired of living with her sisters, while Eliza and Everina were 
constantly galled by the way everyone preferred Mary's c Y any to 
theirs.* Everina was despatched to an unwilling Ned, now married 
and living at St Katharine’s Dock; Mrs Burgh, whose husband’s work 
had left her well connected in the educational world, founda place 
for Eliza in Leicestershire with a Mrs Tew, a fellow Dissenter, 4 
Eliza detested it. She wrote miserably to Everina: ih Yeti 


I can no longer indulge the delusions of fancy, and the phantoms 
of hope are for ever, ever flown; — you can have a fellow feeling for 
aluckless wretch, shut out from all society or conversation, whateveh 
I can not make myself understood here; had I an inclination to do 
SO, praying is the only amusement, not forgetting eating, a. 
mourning, and so on — The idea of parting from a husband vr : 
could never make them comprehend, \ could much sooner pers 
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m, that a stone might speak, indeed th 
the es moving. —.Oh! hale hale [ 
‘ nces of life, those smoothers of the 
au then meet with them. 

_,, Oh! that you had a good Husband, to screen thee from those 
heart-breaking disagreeables ... But alas to have no- 
chose transcendent feels to — not no-one [ 


| they have some notion of 
sic] all those delightful little 
tugged path could I but now 


one to express 
sic] to talk it over with.” 


Eliza's constant underlinings of the word husband suggest that she 
looked back longingly to the time, only three years distant, when she 
had been a wife and mother, but Mary, having settled her, had no 
more time for complaints. You have not many comforts it is true — 
yet you might have been in a much more disagreeable situation at 
present — but it is not the evils we escape which we dwell on,” she 
reminded her sister bracingly. 

Mary thought for a short time of continuing with a day school at 
Newington Green, but experience had shown that the combination 
of no French and a total absence of funds would probably prove fatal. 
The only serious possibility was governessing. Dr Price and Mrs Burgh 
knew a Mrs Prior, the wife of a housemaster at Eton, and had some 
time previously recommended that Mary write to her on Eliza’s behalf, 
presumably on the chance that some Eton boy’s aristocratic family 
might be looking for a governess. Now that letter bore fruit; with Eliza 
safely in Leicestershire, Mary decided to take up the offer herself. ‘I 
have had two offers of being received as a governess in reputable 
families — The one in Wales and the other in Ireland,’ she told 
Fanny's brother George Blood in July 1786. She rejected the Welsh 
Job, although she was ‘very much pressed’ to take it. Perhaps it was 
the one that Eliza took some years later, at Upton Castle near Laugh- 
‘tne, which was arranged through a clergyman who knew both families 
(Mr Wollstonecraft having now moved permanently to Laugharne). 
Say ere the Irish post, Mary thought, was too good to turn down. 
4 ie with Lady Kingsborough, whose son George King was at Eton 

“tS Prior's house, and who was offering a salary of £40 a year. 
Peas did not like the idea of governessing; her experience aha 

Panton to Mrg Dawson had given her only too clear an idea of 
ine Malous social position it would entail. ‘I should be shut ant 

noctety — and be debarred the imperfect pleasures of friendship 
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as I should on every side be surrounded by unequals.® Nevettheleg 
there were strong arguments In favour: an important payment Fron, 
one of her old boarders had failed to materialize, she hated beino } 
debt to her Newington Green friends, and for the moment the Neceg. 
sity of a secure income outweighed the pleasures of independence, If 
fifty guineas a year would have been enough to support ‘with O€Con. 
omy herself, Eliza and Fanny, £40 all found was riches, She teckone i 
that she could live on half her salary; board and lodging were Ptovided. 
clothes held little interest for her; the rest would be used to Pay he, 
debts. ‘I owe near eighty or ninety pounds,’ she told George Blood 
‘and some of the debts I would give the world to pay. 50 She'imight 
also be able to help Eliza, who continued to weigh’on her Conscience 
The Kingsboroughs’ offer was not particularly generous.’ Tord 
Kingsborough was the richest man in Ireland: at this same’ périog 
Lord IIchester was paying Agnes Porter the highly respectable antiual 
salary of a hundred guineas, while in 1804 Lord Lucan offered doiible 
that to the learned Miss Hamilton, authoress of the successful’ J ) is 
of Agrippina. (She did not stay long: it transpired. that he was 
excited by her recent subject matter, and the stimulating poss 
suggested, than her doubtless excellent intellectual abilities H 
Mary accepted the post gladly enough, and by October 17: 6 wa 
Eton, staying with the Priors until various members ‘ofthe: 
borough family should feel ready to make the trip to Irelan fean- 
while she was working on her first novel, Mary, a Fiction, I e had 
so many new ideas of late, I can scarcely arrange them — Tam 
a sea of thought,” she told Everina. meee 


The Kingsboroughs were by no means unenli shtened; Lord Kings- 
borough wanted to turn his estate at Mitchelstown, neat Cork, into 
a model settlement, and to this end had hired the, distinguished 
agriculturalist Arthur Young and established a plantation of mulberries 
in order to set up a silk industry, Mary later conceded that ‘Lady Kis 
really charitable — the poor about here bless her,’ However, although 
they were in some ways a model couple, he with his good intentions 
she with her intellectual preferences and charitable work, the Milt 
chelstown household was riven with gossip and scandal, ‘There ee 
remours that Lord Kingsborough had had an affair with Miss Cros! 


the Previous governess, who had been given notice and granted 
annuity of £50, possibl 


Pen ele ale ADA 
y in recognition of her unjust dismissal, 


sil AY 


aay 
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atailed much coming and going between Young, the slandered 
had € ‘id Lord Kingsborough. Rumour-mongers whispered in Lady 
lady in gh’s ear that Young was acting as a go-between for the 
Kings others insinuated to his lordship that Young was in love with 
or dy. The upshot was the departure of Young as well as Miss 
sae y, and the arrival of Mary. T entered the great gates with the 
ene kind of feeling as I should if I was going into the Bastile,”® 
te dramatically announced to Everina from graceful Mitchelstown 
Castle, with its Italian plasterwork, French pictures and views of cloud- 
capped mountains. ‘I hear a fiddle below... the servants are dancing — 
and the rest of the family diverting themselves —I only am melancholy 
and alone.” 

In Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, Mary had observed that 
the mother was the key to every governess’ happiness — and ‘it is ten 
to one if they meet with a reasonable [one]’.» Her own experiences 
would bear this out. However, Mary’s problems with Lady Kings- 
borough were rather different from those usually experienced by gov- 
ernesses vis-a-vis mothers. Usually it was the mother who dictated, the 
governess who trembled. But Mary’s brief year with the Kingsboroughs 
provided a dramatic demonstration of the power that governesses 
might — occasionally — wield, and the unnerving situation that was 
liable to arise when they did so. 

Lady Kingsborough promised well. She had told Mrs Prior that her 
daughters’ education had so far been very unsatisfactory, that their 
minds had been neglected in favour of ‘the ornamental part of their 
education, which she thinks ought ever to be a secondary con- 
Sideration—~ These things,” Mary declared, ‘prejudicemein her favour.’ 
| The Kingsboroughs had twelve children, but their mother — being, 
in the words of her eldest daughter, of ‘that rank of life in which people 
“\. £00 Occupied by frivolous amusements to pay much attention to 
‘elt offspring’? — seemed blithely uninterested in them. In true 
“PPet-class style she was far more concerned with her dogs, which she 
—. With babytalk, Mary, unaccustomed to aristocratic behaviour, 
ey ocked, “To see a woman without any softness in her manners 
. : 'Ng animals, and using infantine expression —is you may conceive 

Yabsurd and ludicrous,” she told Everina.* Meanwhile the situation 


aC its BI 8 ~ 
ieee & “ompensations, chief among them that it left her a free hand 
batding her pupils, 
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Of the three girls committed to her care, she Particularly tok ty 
ne 
the eldest, Margaret. 

- sweet girl — 

— by no means handsome — yet a swe 

een nee but she has such a multiplicity of em 
a not room to expand itself — and in all probability 
a of rubbish miss-called accomplishments — She is very 
™ " ne of her mother — that such a creature should be bile 
with a rod of iron, when tenderness would lead her any where _ 
She is to be always with me.” 


She has a 
Ployments 
will be lost 


Hitherto, the girls’ education, though far from neglected, had been 
hedged around with prohibitions — things that they were Not allowed 
to read or do, and after which they naturally hankered. Although they 
understood several languages and had read ‘cart-loads of history : Mary 
found them quite uncultivated, with no topics sation othe 
than dress, dogs and marriage. Even the latter was discussed ‘Rot ina 
Very sentimental style — alas poor sentiment it has no tesidence here 
I almost wish the girls were novels [sic] readers and fomantic; I declare 

1° From this we 


of conve 


elie 


Positively approved, 

Clever Margaret, Mary’s favourite, felt 

new regime. Had she not met Mary, 
come ‘a most ferocio 


ence [had been] 
fi 


particularly liberated by this 
she told William Godwin, 
us animal’.® Intellectual by 
spared to make me what was called 
rst time someone ‘understood and 


Virtues she posse 
less than a year, this brief acqu 
pupil's whole life, instilling valu 
failed to dispel. In 1818, explaini 
ters, Margaret would Write of h 

ecause her mind appeared m 
cultivated than any others | h 


ssed, Although Mary was in Ireland 
aintance would shape and’ alter her 
es that years of conventional aye] 
ng herself to her two youngest daug : 
er ‘unbounded admiration [for Mer 
ore noble & her understanding er 
ad known — from the time she left 
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jef objects were to correct those faults she had Pointed out & 
chie ate my understanding as much as Possible’. When Mary’s 
‘6 a hter, another Mary, and her stepsister, Claire Clairmont, 
we 4 C their turn to reject convention for a life of Romantic 
a a Margaret King, by then calling herself “Mts Mason’ after 4 
free ” in one of Mary's books, would be their staunch friend and 
charact a sort of avatar of her old governess, by then long dead. 
a to the nursery,’ wrote Mary, ‘— something like maternal fondness 
a fe bosom — the children cluster about me — one catches 4 kiss, 
another lisps my long name —while, a sweet little bo ; who is conscious 
that he is a favorite, calls himself my son — At the sight of their mother 
shey tremble and run to me for Protection.’ This ‘renders them dear 
> 63 
to a pled aeieahe growing attachment, but although she in 
no way identified with the famil 


Y — as, for example, Agnes Porter 
identified with Mary Talbot's family — she was too warm-hearted to 


remain as detached as she might have wished, and was unavoidably 
drawn into the emotional dance. 


I grow too much interested for my own peace. Confined almost 
entirely to the society of children, 


Tam anxiously solicitous for their 
future welfare, and mortified beyond measure, when counteracted 
in my endeavours to improve them. — I feel all a mother’s fears for 
the swarm of little ones which surround me, and observe disorders, 


without having the Power to apply the proper remedies. 
We do not know what Lady Kingsborough felt about the burgeoning 
fection between the New governess and her charges. Her awk- 
Wiedness with and inability to express her feelings, at 
Which Mar Y So scornfully wondered, were probably more a matter of 
habit than hard-heartedness. And no mother, unless carved from 
none could feel anything but dismayed to see her children reject her 
», SmMeonE else, However, far from being angry, it is clear that Lady 
(io Pe oroush, too, fell under Mary’s spell. Mary continually repeated 
lik oth her sisters as well as to George Blood) that she was treated 

a Sentlewoman’, ‘with civility — nay, even with kindness’. 
Sdid not Mean that the usual social embarrassments were absent. 
stumbled to Eliza shortly after her arrival at Mitchelstown that 


er children 


lary 
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, ‘Iv forget my inferior station — and this something betw: 
acne he eat sic}. However, far from hey bein. 
isolated in the schoolroom, Marys problems arose because the Rihos. 
boroughs insisted that, governess oF no, she must Join in the batty 
Godwin records her mentioning ‘the ludicrous distress of a Woman of 
quality ... that, in a large company, singled out Mary, and entete 4 
into a long conversation with her’ and her ‘utter mortification? when 
she found that the person to whom she had been talking was Mis 
King’s governess.” Far easier to be a servant and know where YOu stog 4 
‘I went into the steward’s room, the other day, and felt somethin 2 ile 
a sensation of envy.”® ca a 
Doubtless Lady Kingsborough assumed that no one in Mary's Bie 
ition could be other than dazzled by such treatment. But unlike Eliza 
who had ‘a sneaking kindness . . . for people of quality’ »° for Mary ft 
aristocracy held no glamour.” Compared with the society’'she, had 
known in London (and perhaps already hoped, via the novel she was 
writing, to rejoin), anything they had to offer was poor stuff, HE my 
vanity could be flattered, by the respect of people, whose judgment do 
not care a fig for—why in this place it has sufficient food — though rather 
of the grosser kind; but I hate to talk all myself, and only: make ‘the 
ignorant wonder and admire. Confined to the society. of a set of silly 
females, I have no social converse." As for Lady Kingsborough, the 
leader of this social set, she was soon dismissed. ‘Lady Ku'is a clever 
woman — and a well-meaning one; but not of the order of b 


neing that | 


could love,” Mary concluded within a week of arriving: 


The result was predictable. Sensing her indifference, and fascinated 
by this brilliant and charismatic young woman whose politeness clearly 
concealed depths of thought to which her employers: had's access, 
Lady Kingsborough began to court her governess, ' (iyi ila | 

We can follow the progress of their relationship ‘in Mary's letters. 
‘Lady K. is very civil, nay, kind — yet — I cannot help fearing, her,’ was 
her first reaction to her employer.” This grandee’s life was something 
wholly new to her: ‘a fine Lady is to me a new species of animals” 
she also worried that her qualifications, particularly in, French an 

fancy works 8&c 8c’, would be found insufficient,’ 

Soon, however, she gained confidence. No one ‘queried; her ca? J 
acities, and she was getting the measure of her opponent, Lady King 
borough's ‘animal passion fills up the hours which are not spent " 
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‘ag... 1 think now I hear her infantin 
ae tormented to death by dogs,” No one 
am ol feelings. On the contrary, they thought her 
— click’. ‘I make allowance — and adapt myself — 
a 


It was not long before Mary was ‘a creat favourite in the family’; 
when they removed to Dublin, she was much in demand. Lady 
Kingsborough invited her to balls, dinners, masquerades and theatre 
outings, and would not take no for an answer. When Mary pleaded 
that she had no clothes suitable for such occasions, she was lent a 
black domino in which she made a splash at a masked ball. 

But then the social veneer began to crack. Lady Kingsborough — 
perhaps feeling that this fraternizing Was getting out of hand, perhaps 
reacting to insufficient gratitude on the part of her Protégée, perhaps 
from sheer whim — delivered a series of snubs: 


Next week ... there is to be a Ball ... anda masquerade — and as it 
is impossible for a fine Lady to fix, in time, om her dress, when the 
day arrives many necessaries are wanted and the whole house from 
the kitchen maid to the governess are obliged to assist ... You 
know, I never liked Lady K., but I find her still more haughty and 
disagreeable now she is not under [her stepmothers] eye. Indeed, 
she behaved so improperly to me once, or twice, in the Drawing 
foom, I determined never to go into it again. I could not bear to 
stalk in to be stared at, and her proud condescension added to my 
embarrassment, | begged to be excused in a civil way — but she 
Would not allow me to absent myself — I had too, another reason, 
the expence of hair-dressing, and millinery, would have exceeded 
the sum I chuse to spend in those things. I was determined — just 
at this juncture she offered me a present, a poplin gown and 
Petticoat, I refused it, and explained myself— she was very angry.” 


7h. ; ; 
Whatever the genesis of this episode, there can be no question of its 
Ings ; ‘ ‘ LS 
“Sulting Nature, Rirst, along with the rest of the servants, Mary wa 


tequir : ‘ : in 
Mtted to act as an impromptu lady’s maid. The scenes in the drawing 
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room were studied exercises in humiliation. And the offer of 
was particularly demeaning. Ladies customarily passed on 8 
their maids as one of the perks of the job; governesses were 
(and were paid) to dress themselves. At this point Lady Kings 
stepmother, Mrs Fitzgerald, arrived; she took Mary’s side 
her stepdaughter apologize, following which ‘she has ende 
treat me with more propriety’.° 

Despite these social complications and Mary’s often-stated dislike of 
superficial bustle, she clearly enjoyed the amusements Dublin offered 
Above all, after Mitchelstown’s “host of females ... Mrse’s and Min ; 
without number,” in Dublin they were surrounded by the vinta 
Mary always preferred: that of cultured men. Even Lord Kingsboroy : 
acknowledged her: “He bowed respectfully — a. conca lenaiih 
thoughts made me out blush her ladyship’s rouge.” But whatever the 
blush-making thoughts — and later the gossip, perhaps. recalling hig 
supposed affair with the previous governess, did link Mary and Lord 
Kingsborough, adducing a supposed affair as the reason for her sudden 
departure from Mitchelstown — it is clear that’ her preferences Jay 
elsewhere. Her chief beau was a Mr Ogle, MP for Wexford and a keen 
amateur poet, ‘between forty and fifty — a genius, and’ unhappy a 
Such a man, you may suppose would catch your sister's. eye.”® He 
complimented her and showed her his verses; Mary, clearly attracted 
despite the fact that she and Mrs Ogle were good friends, passed them 
on to Everina. Unfortunately, Lady Kingsborough, too, had marked 
down this fascinating gentleman for her ‘flirt’ and was thoroughly 
jealous. However, by now Mary was regaining the upper hani . 


a Bown 
OW ns to 
EXPecte d 
boroy his 
and made 
avoured to 


Miss Moore and Mrs Ogle paid me a visit — and her’ Ladyship 
followed — Her father-in-law had dined with her, and she repeatedly 
requested me to come down to the drawing-room to see him... ! 
at last consented — and could perceive that she had. a guard over 
herself — For to tell you a secret she is afraid of me — Why she wishes 
to keep me I cannot guess — for she cannot bear that any one should 
take notice of me. Nay would you belieye she used several ants t0 
get me out of the room before the gentlemen came up.™ 


| . 
A couple of months later, relations between Mary and, her marie 
had changed yet again. ‘Lady K. and I are on much berrer, perms 1 
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were, Mary reported. “... Though the conversation of this 
yer We not amuse me I try to entertain her ~ and the result of my 
° ries me for I have more of her company ... . To tell you 
ghe is afraid of me,’ she added, repeating her phrase of two 
4 secret before. As for her charges, “Margaret is ... so much attached 
se overn her completely.’ Within a few months of her arrival 
to are |stown, Mary had become the emotionally dominant figure 
a‘ the househo d. 
However, for the governess to entrance the children and overawe 
mistress Was not a sustainable social situation. Its complex dynam- 
the were expressed with revelatory unselfconsciousness nearly a 
aed years later, when Olive Schreiner, who like Mary would 
become famous as a writer and feminist, was working as a governess 
‘a her native South Africa. Olive was then twenty-four; as with Mary 
and Lady Kingsborough, her brilliance and magnetismboth bewitched 
wail appalled her employer, Mrs Cawood, who in the end felt she 
could deal with them no longer and wrote her the following letter: 


My dear Olive —I ... no longer love you, and cannot act hypo- 
critically. If you needed friends, I could not have allowed my heart 
to turn against you. You are rich in intellectual, influential friends. 
And I am quite sure you only valued my acquaintance because you 
thought I loved you. And I have loved you, at times almost with an 
idolatrous love. I have sometimes found it in my heart to say, Olive 
Schreiner, I love you so, that for your sake I could become anything. 
That is why God in his goodness and wisdom used you as a means 
to show me what an awful, soul-destroying thing freethinking is . .. 
Richard and I have both, while pointing out to the children that 
they owe you gratitude, told them you are God’s enemy and they 
cannot love God and you at the same time. I tell you this, so that 
you shall be spared the pain and humiliation of expecting more 
from them, than they have been taught to give.’ 
Lady Kingsborough neither could nor would have written such a 
as But it seems clear that Mary Wollstonecraft inspired feelings of 
1% te and insupportable discomfort in her, very similar to those 
Mich Mrs Cawood for Olive Schreiner, When Mary left 
‘town after less than a year, in the autumn of 1787, gossip, 
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inevitably, put her departure down to sane - Supposed 
with Lord Kingsborough. But according to Mary, “The regret Ma 
shewed, when I left her for a short time, was Lady Ks pretext fo, 
parting with me.” That sounds alge ce convincing, It is only 
too easy to see how some such scene, ct ystallizing a mass of Unspoken 
jealousies and resentments, may have precipitated a departure that by 
then had become inevitable. ach 

Mary’s and Olive’s experience shows that, even given their Usual 
social and financial insecurity, the powerlessness that most gove rNeséeg 
found so intolerable could be avoided. However, it also shows Ee 
that powerlessness was no accidental side-effect. On the contrary, jg 
was essential to the functioning of the governess system. Even in 
an enormous establishment like the Kingsborough’, with, all rhe 
advantages of wealth and position stacked in the employers’ favour 
an overwhelming personage like Mary Wollstonecraft could not (he 
be tolerated. In the far smaller and more intimate middle-class'ho na 
holds that over the coming century employed the vast majority 
of governesses, the governess had to be weak if she was ‘Not to be 
threatening. eRe LO 


affaiy 
r Bates 


By the age of twenty-eight, Mary had run through all the occupational 
possibilities listed in Thoughts on the Education of Daughters Jom- 
panion, schoolteacher, governess — she had tried ‘them alla 
found them all unsatisfactory. But there remained one othe at 
of work, requiring no capital outlay, no apprenticeships, no ent: 
no tools, no special space, and as open to women as t 
Harriet Martineau described as the ‘departments of art'and 
from which it is impossible to shut women out iui wel 
In Miss Martineau’s view (despite the fact that she herself made an 
excellent living from her pen) “These are not . »./to| be regarded as 
resources for bread,”® Mary, however, had been careful to) maintain 
her contact with Joseph Johnson and evidently their brief acquaintance 
had been enough to convince him that Miss Wollstonecraft was an 
exceptional person. When she told him of her dismissal, which 
inevitably for a governess, meant the loss of both income and home- 
‘he insisted on my coming to his house, and contrived to detain me 


. 2 \ Mall y \l- 
there a long time — you can scarcely conceive how warmly, and de 
cately he has interested himself in my fate,’”° vt or 
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itude to him was boundless. In Thoughts on the Education 
she had written, “How earnestly does a mind full of 
wility look for disinterested friendship, and long to meet with 
* yrallo yed.”” Now, against the odds, she had found it. ‘You are 

d—the only person I am intimatewith,’ she told Johnson 


ly frien 
omy ‘I never had a father, or a brother — you have been 


Jater. 
(@) ears é b>] 
y o me, ever since I knew you.” 


see ng her that if she worked hard she could make a ‘comfortable 

jintenance »” he settled her in a little house near Blackfriars, There 
i lived happily, finishing her novel Mary a Fiction, working on a 
‘pildren’s book, Original Stories from Real Life (little morality tales 
chat, in the fashion of the day, starred an ideal governess, whom she 
called Mrs Mason after a faithful and beloved servant from Newington 
Green days), and compiling, on commission from Johnson, a volume 
of extracts in prose and verse for the improvement of female 


Her 8f4 


eaders. 
‘Whenever I am tired of solitude,’ Mary confided rapturously to 
Eyerina (who, immured in an unpleasant teaching job in Henley, must 
have received these interesting outpourings with mixed feelings), ‘I go 
to Mr Johnson’s, and there I met [sic] the kind of company / find 
most pleasure in.”** Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Priestley, Tom Paine, 
Henry Fuseli and William Godwin regularly met around Johnson's 
table; he published them all, as well as William Cowper and William 
Blake. In future years to these would be added William Wordsworth, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Percy Bysshe Shelley besides. More 
importantly from Mary's standpoint, he also appreciated clever 
women. Indeed, two of his leading authors were women. Mrs Bar- 
bauld’s Lessons for Children and Hymns in Prose were two of his most 
successful publications, and Sarah Trimmer’s Sacred History Selected 
from the Scriptures and (most recently) Fabulous Stories were then 
outselling even Mrs Barbauld. Mary spent a day with Mrs Trimmer, 
finding her ‘a most respectable woman’.” 
a it at Johnson's house that Mary met the complex and glamorous 
She fel y ene a celebrated painter, though once a eae an 
him f oNeney in love with him and would remain o an : , 
he i the next five years, Unfortunately for her, however, he ha 
‘ ivy Married and (if his portraits of her dressed as a courtesan are 
‘ything to go by) found his wife highly alluring. In despair, Mary 
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suggested that she might move in with them, but Mrs Fusgelj 
surprisingly declined and forbade her the house. ot 
With the austere Johnson, however, there was never any questi 
ofa physical relationship, and if we had only her then-published wo a 
to go on and not (as we do) her letters, his enthusiastic adoptisy, § 
this new entrant to his circle would be something of a Hen, 
Thoughts on the Education of Daughters, though not without its dee i 
felt moments, has little new to say; Mary, a Fiction, if interesting an y 
a biographical point of view, is wooden and uninvolving (discs 
Godwin admired it); the Original Stories, though illustrated by Blak, 
are at best mildly uplifting. On such a basis, no one — not even . 
most clairvoyant and experienced of publishers — could have predated 
the irruption of the Vindication of the Rights of Men in 1790 an d 
supremely, the Vindication of the Rights of Woman in 1791.) 
In Mary's correspondence, however, we can see what it was that 
so deeply interested and attracted Johnson. The moment that her 
published work attained the quality of her letters, she became unstop- 
pable. Passionate, headlong, indiscreet, perceptive and: bold, they 
showed us, as nothing else could, what she must have been like how 
her company might charm; how amusing, observant and erudite she 
had become; above all, how completely she was her own woman, Her 


peculiar circumstances and explosive nature had made her into’a true 


original. Pe ae RR hit | 
Johnson saw her potential, worked her hard, and transformed her 
into a competent journalist. Together with his friend Thomas Christie, 
he was about to launch a new review, the Analytical, and Mary, as well 
as working on book translations, was to be one of its jobbing reviewers. 
Her letters at this time brim with the pleasure she took in her won- 
derful new life. ‘I have lately been translating a work of importance, 
she excitedly told George Blood (it was Necker’s On the Importance Y 
Religious Opinions) ‘and have made a very advantageous contract 'F 
another besides, I have had a variety of other employments, if i 
my dear Boy, I succeed beyond my most sanguine | opesi” She 
expected to clear more than £200 that year — enough to pay her wi 
and also to send Everina to France, where she would be able t0 i 
Johnson's contacts while possibly picking up the good Brench ' 


would make her more employable. ee 
In fact she did not earn that much — far from it but Ever” 
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anyway and spent two years in Paris, Eliza 
nt 


was retrieved from 
‘ a Leicestershire and placed asa parlour boarder at Mrs Bregantz’s 
dat 


hool in Putney, near Johnson's country house in Fulham. Their 
scho brother James, who had already been to Sea, was sent to the 

ee demy at Woolwich and was shortly after made a lieutenant. 
ae Mary's favourite brother Charles, at one time learning law in 
“ d’s office but since removed by Mr Wollstonecraft because of a 

uarrel about money, was sent first to another lawyer, which he hated, 
ee to learn farming, after which he intended to leave for America 
and make his fortune. Mary also, as far as she could, helped keep her 
father in funds: however much she despised him, she could hardly let 
him starve. With her family off her conscience, her thrilling new 
existence could begin. 

Her life now was as free and independent as any mans. She lived 
in her own little apartment, with a servant to look after her — even at 
her worst moments, there was always a servant; without one, in 
those days before household gadgets, her entire life would have been 
occupied with housework. (In the little book of lessons written for 
her baby daughter Fanny in 1794, Lesson IV reads: ‘Let me comb 
your head. Ask Betty to wash your face.’”) She mixed on equal terms 
with great men. She was poor, but not hopelessly so; and although 
she had written bitterly that ‘Love and friendship fly from poverty’, 
in the circles that she now inhabited poverty was of little consequence. 
Life was not perfect: her hopeless infatuation with Fuseli was debili- 
tating and sometimes interfered with her work. But great events were 
in progress. The revolution then taking place in France was at the 
forefront of every mind, with Mary’s friends among its English cheer- 


leaders. And she was about to earn her own place of eminence among 
them, 


In November 1789, when Mary was thirty, her old friend Dr Price 
reached a sermon ‘On the Love of Our Country’ to the London 
Revolution Society, a club of liberal Whigs named for the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, the bloodless coup by which the Dutch Protestants 
: illiam and Mary succeeded the Catholicizing James II on the 
English throne, The hundredth anniversary of this event had been 
Widely celebrated — celebrations that, as in this case, often extended 
ta the Present events in Brance. 
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Price was by then old and frail, but his views remained as unco 
promising as ever and their expression was as fiery, ‘Why,’ ‘a 
. . y 
‘ tions of the world so patien ae 
demanded, ‘are the na patient under despotism» 


Why do they crouch to tyrants, and submit to be treated as though 
they were a herd of cattle? Is it not because they are kept in darkness 
and want knowledge? - - - Happy is the Scholar or Philosopher, who 
at the close of life . . . has reason to believe he has been successfy} 
and actually contributed, by his instructions, to disseminate amon 
his fellow-creatures just notions of themselves, of their: Hishie igt 
religion, and the nature and end of civil government?) 
He characterized this institution as ‘little better than [a] Ponttivaince 
for enabling the few to oppress the many’. Ra A ae 
Unsurprisingly, not everyone agreed with these fine words. The 
following November, Edmund Burke, the conservative orator, rebut. 
ted them with savage eloquence in his Reflections on the Revolution i 
France. ‘Am | to congratulate the highwayman and murder r who 
s 


; : Ta te A) 
broke prison on the restoration of his natural rights?’ Burke wanted 


to know. He dismissed the revolution as ‘this strange chaos of levity 
and ferocity’, vesting new power in new persons of whose principles, 
tempers and dispositions they have little or no experience With a 
nod to Priestley and his discovery of oxygen — ‘The wild gas, th > fixed 
air, is plainly broke loose’ — he turned his fury on Price, dism sing his 
sermon as ‘the public declaration of a man much’ connected with 
literary caballers and intriguing philosophers, with) political theo- 
logians and theological politicians ... wholly unacquainted with the 
world in which they are so fond of meddling’ 00). Ai 
For the past year Mary's unrequited passion for Fuseli had depressed 
her and distracted her from her work. Now Burke's titade, with its 


intemperate reference to ‘the swinish multitude’? its extolling of the 
rights of property, and its fulminations against her old. fiiend and 
benefactor, broke through her block. It appeared ont November 377 
by the 29th of the same month, Mary’s reply, the Vindiganion f but 
Rights of Men, was on sale. Johnson printed it as'she wrote i 
about halfway through the flow dried up. Johnson, instead of # 
her, told her not to worry — ‘he would cheerfully the pil Jnten” 
sheets already printed ‘if it would contribute to her happiness: 
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rjonally of not this was a master stroke: Mary, piqued ... immediately 
home; and proceeded to the end of her work, with no other 
ae ruptions but what were absolutely indispensable’: 
Pas pamphlet did not approach Burke’s magisterial scorn and 
withering wit, let alone his force of argument; considered exposition 
was neve! her forte. But in it she finally achieved a freedom of 
expression previously unseen in her published work. Although her 
more abstract paragraphs remained comparatively undistinguished, 
where her personal feelings were most engaged — above all in her 
coruscating defence of Dr Price ~ she became truly eloquent: 


In reprobating Dr Price's opinions you might have spared the man; 
and if you had had but half as much reverence for the grey hairs of 
virtue as for the accidental distinctions of rank, you would not have 
treated with such indecent familiarity and supercilious contempt, a 
member of the community whose talents and modest virtues place 
him high in the scale of moral excellence ... Granting, for a 
moment, that Dr Price’s political opinions are Utopian reveries, and 
that the world is not yet sufficiently civilized to adopt sucha sublime 


system of morality; they could, however, only be the reveries of a 
benevolent mind." 


When writing pamphlets, which unlike books relate to events of the 
moment, timing is all important. There were many replies to Burke, 
including Thomas Paine’s immortal Rights of Man, but Mary's was the 
first. It sold rapidly and soon moved into a second edition, which 
carried its author’s name, as the first had not. Suddenly she found 
herself not merely a member of Johnson’ circle, but one of his most 
celebrated authors, 

She hugely enjoyed the sensation; indeed, it distinctly went to her 
read. William Godwin, invited to dinner at Johnson's house to meet 
Paine, was piqued to find the conversation monopolized by an intoler- 
‘bly forward and wearisome female. He hardly spoke, and left the 
Bathering frustrated and annoyed, 

In this rush of energy and confidence, Mary could not wait to begin 
‘other pamphlet, There was one topic upon which life had made her 
“pert, the source of all her fury, the repository of her dearest dreams: 
Women's subjugated place in the world. She had already broached it 
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in the Vindication of the Rights of Men, which despite its title | 

distinctly feminist slant. Unlike her friend Paine, Mary slid a a 
universal suffrage would also include women. Other paragra ‘ that 
foreshadowed the work on which she would now embark. PAS, too, 


Girls are sacrificed to family convenience ... Women of fashio 
take husbands that they may have it in their power to coquet - 
grand business of genteel life, with a number of admirers, and i 
flutter the spring of life away, without laying up any store for the 
winter of age, or being of any use to society ... Affection in the 
marriage state can only be founded on respect — and are these weak 
beings respectable? ... A woman never forgets to adorn herself to 
make an impression on the senses of the other sex, and ‘to extort 
the homage which it is gallant to pay, and yet we wonder that they 
have such confined understandings.” FEEL ht 


These observations were only distantly connected to, Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, but for 51 per cent of the human. race = the s1 
per cent that had never until now written political pamphlets — they 
embodied life’s urgent realities. Mary, revelling, in her ‘new-found 
powers, now saw the possibility of changing these. realities. The 
moment was hers. ei EOE ie 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman was published in January 1792. 
The new work was influenced not just by the events in France but by 
one Frenchman in particular: Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Rousseau, whose 
philosophical ideas would influence the French revolution, had in 
1762 published a book on education, Emile, that put schooling firmly 
on the radical agenda. In it, he advocated the abandonment of rote 
learning in favour of an education that succeeded because it worked 
with the child’s natural interests and inclinations. He recommende 
learning from the natural world (he considered Robinson’ Crusoe the 
ideal textbook); introduced varied studies and separate subjects 
encouraged the pupil to read widely so that he would eventually a # 
to think for himself; emphasized character building; and preter 
discipline through ‘raisonnement’ to corporal punishment: It W 
revelatory and has influenced the shape of education ever since al 

All Mary’s instincts were with Rousseau. However, in one ai - 
respect she sharply differed from him. The basis of her argue 
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edu cational opportunities for both sexes, but for Rousseau this 
hinkable. In his writings, the gender of the pupil was invariably 
line. Women, he declared, were fit only for the household arts, 
nase" 4 question of hormones: eunuchs were no better; even a whole 
ae came suspect if he worked at a womanish employment such as 
ailoting. This was not to denigrate women — a good mother who 
“avolved herself practically in her children’s upbringing was essential 
vo the eventual production of a good man. (Emile gave rise to an 
per-class fad for breastfeeding in France during the 1770s.) But as 
vo their education, ‘All women’s education must be relative to men.” 
Women’s main concern must be to learn how to please men and be 


yseful to them, because although men could do without women, 
could not do without men. 


equ 


women . 
Mary was not convinced. She acidly attributed Rousseau’s anti- 
feminist views to his love life: 


Who ever drew a more exalted female character than Rousseau? 
though in the lump he constantly endeavoured to degrade the sex. 
And why was he thus anxious? Truly to justify to himself the 
affection which weakness and virtue had made him cherish for that 
fool Theresa [his common-law wife, the semi-literate- seamstress 
Thérése Levasseur]. He could not raise her to the common level of 
her sex; and therefore he laboured to bring woman down to her's.” 


Meanwhile, as she pointed out, ‘How women are to exist in that state, 
where there is to be neither marrying nor giving in marriage, we are 
not told,” Presumably in the same old way: as governesses, milliners, 
dressmakers, servants or whores. Mary’s aim was far more radical: to 
Create a world in which no woman need ever again work as a governess 
(or, indeed, a whore). Her new work not only discussed the best way 
of doing this, but showed that, when emancipated women did marry, 
they made better Wives and mothers. 

‘Educate women like men,” says Rousseau, ‘and the more they 
resemble our sex the less power will they have over us.’ This is the 
"ery point I aim at, I do not wish them to have power over men; 
UC over themselves ... 

We shall not see women affectionate till more equality be 
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established in society, till ranks are confounded and women freed 
neither shall we see that dignified domestic happiness, the sim : 
grandeur of which cannot be relished by ignorant or Vitiated nial, 
nor will the important task of education ever be properly begun tll 
the person of a woman is no longer preferred to her mind. For it 
would be as wise to expect corn from tares, or figs from thistles 
that a foolish ignorant woman should be a good mother? — 


Mary was not the only radical to take up the cause of women’ 
education at this moment. Among her own acquaintances, both Pres: 
ley and Laetitia Barbauld advocated equal educationallopportinitis, 
for boys and girls. But they could not see, or did not want to see a 
by excepting as clearly irrelevant for girls those topics (such as ie 
Greek, science and mathematics) necessary for entry into the) uni. 
versities and professions, they were simply perpetuating the existin 
state of things. oN 8 

There were, however, two writers who proposed truly, equal edi 
cation for both sexes. One was a Frenchman, the: Marquis, de Con- 


5 


dorcet (with whom Mary would soon find herself working on’a ‘Plan 
of Education for the Committee of Public Instruction, ‘of which he 
was a member before committing suicide during the Terror) his 
essay Sur l'Instruction publique, published in 1791-2, he pointed out, 
with irrefutable French logic, that it would be ‘absurd’ to exclude girls 
from a public education system. Not only should women ov rgee their 
own children’s education, but uneducated women made fo: ‘inequality 
within the family, which militated against happiness. In’any case, he 
pointed out, women had the same right to education ‘as men, The 
main reason for not educating the sexes together, he concluded, was 
greed and pride. Pan iu 

In England, meanwhile, in her Letters on Education published in 
1790, the Whig pamphleteer Catherine Macaulay had also recom 
mended that boys and girls be brought up and educated together In 
December of that year, Mary had sent Mrs Macaulay @ Ropy° 
Vindication of the Rights of Men, with an accompanying note: You ‘i 
the only female writer who I coincide in opinion with respecting 
rank our sex ought to endeavour to attain in the world.” ' and 
Although its conclusions were similar to those of Condoreet al 


Macaulay, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman did not, 8 they 


Satay 
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ed by succinct and sober analysis, Impetuous, 
ae d, full of verve and generosity, it in every respect mirrored 
0 ue Drawing on the familiar cast of characters — the grasping 
its ee? r, the irresponsible parents, the frivolous lady of fashion — 
elder ', indignation, like her arguments, flowed from her own experi- 
sl pulling the reader headlong by its sheer energy and emotion. 
ae seau exerts himself to prove that all was right originally: a crowd 
vf authors that all is now right: and I, that all will be right," her 
opening salvo declared. The writing, Godwin tells us, took a mere six 
weeks. 

That education, or its lack, lay at the root of women’s disabilities, 
Mary did not doubt: “The neglected education of my fellow- 
creatures is the grand source of the misery I deplore.” If old habits 
of family responsibility were to be abandoned — as her own 
grandfather, father and brother had abandoned them — in favour of 
capitalist. accumulation, then women as well as men must be 
equipped to earn an independent living. To this end she proposed 
nothing less than a universal, state-funded system of co-educational 
day schools in which all boys and girls would be taught together 
from the age of five onwards. From five to nine she advocated 
primary schools for all classes and abilities, in which a school 
uniform would obviate all distinctions of wealth, and with plenty 
of room for outdoor play. 


disorganized, 


After the age of nine, girls and boys, intended for domestic employ- 
ments, or mechanical trades, ought to be removed to other schools, 
and receive instruction, in some measure appropriated to the des- 
tination of each individual, the two sexes being still together in the 
morning; but in the afternoon, the girls should attend a school, 
where plain-work, mantua-making, millinery, &c. would be their 
employment, 

The young people of superior abilities, or fortune, might now be 
taught, in another school, the dead and living languages, the elem- 
“nts of science, and continue the study of history and politics, on a 
Mote extensive scale, which would not exclude polite literature. 
++ As life advanced, dancing, music, and drawing, might be 
Mitted ag relaxations, for at these schools young people of fortune 
ught to remain, more or less, till they were of age. Those, who 
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were designed for particular professions, might attend, three o, fous 
mornings in the week, the schools appropriated for their imme diate 


e . Il 
instruction.» 


One of the questions that had to be tackled, if co-educati 
proposed, was of course that of sex. What would happen wh 
lescent hormones started to make themselves felt and the p 


ON Was 
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in love? 


Girls and boys still together? I hear some readers ask: yes, And | 
should not fear any other consequence than that some early attach- 
ment might take place; which, whilst it had the best effect‘on the 
moral character of the young people, might not perfectly agree with 
the views of the parents, for it will be a long time, I fear, before the 
world will be so far enlightened that parents, only anxious to render 
their children virtuous, shall allow them to choose companions for 
life themselves. Rea 
Besides, this would be a sure way to promote early marriages, 
and from early marriages the most salutary physical and moral 
effects naturally flow ... In this plan of education the constitution 
of boys would not be ruined by the early debaucheries, which’ now 
make men so selfish, or girls rendered weak and vain, by indolence, 
and frivolous pursuits. But, I presuppose, that such: a degree of 
equality should be established between the sexes as would shut out 
gallantry and coquetry, yet allow friendship and love to temper the 
heart for the discharge of higher duties.”* Lae ars 
Interestingly, this view — that passion was to be deplored, and that 
growing up together would render boys and girls all but immune ' 
love's wilder excesses — was shared by Mrs Macaulay, who stated that 
if boys and girls are brought up and educated together ‘friendship may 
be enjoyed between them without passion’.”” Even when’ Fwo yous 
people married, Mary thought ‘it would, perhaps, be happy’ if Pot 
circumstances checked their passion; if the recollection of some ie 
attachment, or disappointed affection, made it on one side, at io 
rather a match founded on esteem. In that case, they well 4 
beyond the present moment ... by forming a plan to regt ral 
friendship which only death should dissolve.’" It was a stance MF 
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ive the impulse that would shape her own life dur 
" that followed. 
ake d recently taken spacious new lodgings in Store Street, 
vnsbury, halfan hour's walk from Johnson in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
een also paid more attention than previously to her appearance — 
He biographer is to be believed, in hopes of pleasing Fuseli. Whether 
a succeeded in this or not, as the Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
on d her to ever greater fame, her pleasant apartment and careful 
ioilette must also have seemed more in keeping with the distinguished 
pesoiiage tn ban ibe) Dione 
The next few months were not productive. Perhaps the Rights of 
Woman had for the moment exhausted her; and she was still — more 
than ever — obsessed by Fuseli. Nevertheless, she had triumphed, 
and the prospect was brighter than she could ever have imagined. 
Tranquillity does not fly from my quiet study, and the pictures, which 
fancy traces on the walls, have often the most glowing colours.” 


ing the 


By luck, talent and force of character Mary had carved out an inde- 
pendent life for herself. Eliza and Everina, on the other hand, possessed 
none of these attributes, and for them governessing remained the 
only prospect. Dutifully (she was always dutiful) Mary sought out 
‘positions’ for them and provided a bed when all else failed: ‘should I 
succeed,’ she assured them when starting to work with Johnson, ‘my 
dear Girls will ever in sickness have a home.’?° Wherever she found 
herself ~ in Ireland, in London ~ she tried to secure positions for her 
Sisters; that she met with so little success says more about supply and 
demand than lack of effort. Everina’s eventual situation in Ireland may 
have resulted from Mary’s Irish acquaintance, whom she continued to 

adger for possible openings; when Everina returned from France, she 
etlthied t6 get her some translating work from Johnson. Nonetheless 
twas still hand-to-mouth existence, which would not lead to a place 


Of the; 
ie Sway such as Mar y had now and Eliza had once possessed. 
C ftst we 


hough yy 


ad been, she declared, too long a quasi-brother for her 
im as a lover,"' After Everina’s hated teaching job in 
The inhabitants are vulgar,” Mary wrote sympathetically 
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after visiting her there, ‘and would they condescend to take hot} 

a Teacher, their acquaintance would not be very desirable? _ pais 
her stay in France, following which she joined Eliza in Putney cave 
Bregantz’s school. By 1792, when Mary was in France, Mrs Brega . 
school had collapsed, as schools so often did, throwing the ‘ide 
Mary always called them — onto the employment market again, a as 
took a position in Wales, teaching the three teenage Woo mn vil za 
Upton Castle near Mr Wollstonecraft's home at Laugharne; Beri at 
after staying a while in Store Street with Mary, fetched up in Co i 
Waterford, Ireland, with the Boyce family. AERA el 

It is only in 1791, nearly eight years after Mary kidnapped Eli 

that their lives become visible at first-hand through Eliza letters « 
Everina. (Only one from Everina to Eliza survives, an Hadise, 
perhaps, of Eliza’s chaotic life.) Stranded in discontent. amid i 
families into which their shipwrecked lives had washed them, the 
comforted each other with the assurance that each had at least ce 
friend. Eliza was by then twenty-seven, Everina a little younger, As 
their penurious youth drained away it became clear, that they would 
almost certainly spend the remainder of their lives as lone: 


es as lone women, 
uncertain, childless and poor. RUC NGTEN 


. ; See TERRES 

Money, or its absence, was a continual worry: On her way to Wales, 

Eliza, presumably to save on travelling expenses, ‘walked ‘sey 
tiedrrea ear 


en miles 


before giving in and taking a passing mail coach, ‘for in’ reality | 
thought my soul would soon go aloft I was so exhausted in body and 
mind’. Physical exhaustion did not last, however, and the rigours of 
a tiring journey were as nothing to the terrifying. prospect of the 
unknown at the other end, where their happiness would be entirely 
dependent on other people’s whims. ‘It is a very strange sensation to 
inexperienced youth to feel itself quite alone in the world,icut adrift 
from every connexion, uncertain whether the port to which itis bound 
can be reached, and prevented by many impediments to that st has 
quitted,’ reflects Jane Eyre’ — the feelings, no doubt,.of a rhoww 
young governesses-to-be as they rattled through unknown countrys 
to confront the strangers whose lives they were about, to share, ‘cg 
Upton, to Eliza’s relief, seemed comfortable and welcom'ne: It i 
a Norman castle, or fortified mansion house, that until recently eon 
remained in the hands of the family that built it. Lately It ia india 
bought by a Mr Tasker who had made a fortune with, the as 
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pany ~ one of the new breed of self-made men for whom a 
Co 4 oss to educate their daughters would henceforth be de rigueur. 
over new charges were Mr Tasker’s nieces; he was childless and they 
ate .qhetit the estate. 
car house was cluttered and old-fashioned, but her room had an 
mnchait and a big bed, and the adjoining drawing room looked onto 
ar dland. She soon acquired a pet dog and a horse. Most important 
| | ‘I seem to be a great favourite with the family,’ she wrote in 
velicf The effect was immediate: “My health is much better, I impute 
i to the sight of haven [sic].’ She sent words of encouragement to 
Fyerina, then suffering from the after-effects of a rough passage across 
the Irish Sea: ‘I do hope, from the slight sketch you give of Mr and 
Mrs Boyce, that you (poor sick girl) have at last found a haven!’ 
With any luck they would turn out ‘an amiable couple, capable of 
attachment for their children but of wishing to see you happy’. It 
was the most a governess could hope for. 

The Boyces did prove kind — or at least satisfactory. Everina stayed 
two years with them, until the elopement of her eldest pupil, Miss 
Boyce, brought that position to an abrupt end. Eliza’s stay at Upton 
was longer — three and a half years — but her relations with the family, 
so promising at first, soon cooled. Despite their wealth she was not 
given a fire in her own room until November, and then only after 
making a scene. After that, since ‘we are less social’,"* she no longer 
spent the evenings with her charges, who preferred to sit with the two 
upper maids and tell ghost stories. 

With June’s warm welcome now nothing but a memory, Eliza found 
herself in that social limbo that all but the most fortunate governesses 
had to endure, Her familiar complaint —‘I never lived with any people 
who felt so totally uninterested about me”” — was doubly poignant in 
ae = employers had been friends, or at least acquaintances, of her 
san y. However, ‘Your name is never mentioned and Charles they 
that ned forgot. Even our father they met with a degree of coldness 

“turned me sick," 

i generally agreed that Eliza was the sweetest-tempered of the 
ttle oo sisters, Nevertheless as time went on her = am 
gin and a litany of slights and small miseries. Her re s ae 
much thing she could do would stop them; nor was s e offe 

As.a glass of wine. The diet was meat, meat, meat, with never 
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a pudding, pie, nor egg- The children tortured her in the Usual 
they laughed at her healthy appetite; stopped whispering and Me 8: 
‘Tr’s Mrs Bishop! whenever she approached; they declared ie 
mad and threatened to shoot it. More painful still, being a Lae 0 
nullified even the few social opportunities that presented themse| 
At a dance she overheard a young man enquire who she was ‘ i 
believe discovered that I was not the uglyest [sic] woman in the B ] 
_.. yet on being satisfyed exclaimed Oh! — and was repelled AS 
begging the honour of my hand. Be wise Everina and feel: not jn 
things that make dependance the bitter draught it is. Be wiike oa 
Eliza, and banish hope.’ She concluded that it was ‘quitelagimua: e 
expect a home in a state of dependance, as the thought of findin ° 
friend when friendless’.“2 Her one consolation was her howewies, 
followed her about the field and nuzzled her for apples. Her, charges 
though, refused to accompany her when she went riding “Sth 
over the fire the whole day’.”° Hie aS 
Everina, it seems, fared little better: Eliza ‘couldn't help smiling at 
the similarity of our pictures’. They differed in temperament, though: 
Eliza might be depressed by circumstances, but Everina:was con- 
genitally sour. ‘But my dear Everina,’ Eliza gently, enquired, ‘ate there 
not moments when you greet and follow a tune with: pleasure? And 
when your children seem fond of you?” Seemingly there were not. 
Perhaps Charles Blood had more of a deliverance tha : | realized 
when Everina rejected his suit. ‘I love Aunt Bishop as much as\I hate 
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Ness 


> "they hang 


despite Mary’s real efforts to help her sisters, 
about her. Neither Eliza nor Mary ever referre 
kidnapping episode that had ended Eliza’s marriage and torn her en 
her child, but of course it was not something that either of them oy ; 
have forgotten. Although at first Mary had done her best to ™ 
amends by including Eliza in her life, she had. never, after ¢ ty 
wholly easy with her. She wrote often to Everina but less aa 
to Eliza, guiltily afraid that the absence of positive news might ‘ n0 
depression. To make things worse, the worlds they ene of 
were so disparate as to seem almost different planets. iT, 


our sister,’ Eliza sighed from her lonely outpost, ‘but 
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g had been dead some years, and when all here is asleep, and 
.. to be heard but the screech-owl, I sigh to think we shall 

meet, as such again — though perhaps, in a better world, the 
never f fame cannot corrupt the soul.” -- 
oe ont later, afer che Vindication publication had made 
‘iat truly famous, the bitterness of Eliza’s feelings was even more 
ibundantly visible: 


Charles informs me that Mrs Wollstonecraft is grown quite hand- 
some. He adds likewise ‘that being conscious that she is the wrong 
side of thirty she now endeavours to set off those charms she once 
despised to the best advantage’ this entre nous for he is delighted 
with her kindness and affection to him — 

So the author of the Rights of Woman is going to France —I dare 
say her only motive is to promote her poor Bess’s comfort, or thine 
my girl — or at least I think she will thus reason — Well in spite of 
Reason when Mrs W reaches the Continent she will be but a 
woman — I cannot help painting her in the height of all her wishes 
at the very summit of happiness for will not ambition fill every 
chink of her Great Soul? (for such I really think her’s) that is not 
occupied by Love ... And you actually have the vanity to imagine 
that in the National Assembly, personages like M and F[useli] will 
bestow a thought on two females whom nature meant to ‘suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer’ ."* 


The trip that Eliza mentions here, with Johnson and the Fuselis, was 
in the end abandoned. Nonetheless, Mary; like many other English 
tadicals, was eager to experience the revolution in person and, if 
Possible (since distraction might allow her to forget Fuseli), to ‘lose in 
public happiness the sense of private misery’.* In December 1792, she 
therefore set out again, this time alone. She was nervous, and not 
Without reason: the political situation was threatening, and a few 
Weeks later England and France would be at war. Still, she had plenty 
nse : 0 Paris — Tom Paine was there, and Thomas ya = 
shi i. er members of the Johnson circle. When she _ eke : 
dauphte x a fine house in the rue Meslée belonging to a — 
While » Madame Filliettaz, who had married rich met ant, 

‘Ne needed funds to live, Rather than draw yet again on Johnson; 
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she asked Everina, whose stay in France she had financed, and Bji 
for whom she promised to seek a situation, to help with mone a 
did so, eventually sending £30 with more or less good pegs. f he 
fearful my manner of writing prevented your sending twenty ‘ lam 
to Mary, I am sorry if I influenced you,’ Eliza told Everina;, ec 
contribute £10, and the result would “be equal to fifty in Patis Would 
to the exchange rate being greatly in favour of the English’ 36 > OWing 
From the Filliettaz grand house in the Marais, Mary watched 
the morning of 26 December, as Louis XVI rode to his deatk?. » On 


About nine o'clock this morning, the king passed by my win dow 

moving silently alone (excepting now and then a few strokes on ve 
drum, which rendered the stillness more awful) through ‘empty 
streets, surrounded by the national guards, who, clustering round 
the carriage, seemed to deserve their name. The inhabit ant fae 
to their windows, but the casements were all shur, hot | ae hs a 
heard ... Once or twice, lifting my eyes from the paper, [’ha 
eyes glare through a glass-door opposite my chair, and blooi ly! ‘ath ids 
shook at me. Not the distant sound of a footstep can'T hear, ~ 
apartments are remote from those of the servants, the onl ee 
who sleep with me in an immense hotel, one folding doot 0 
after another. — I wish I had even kept the cat with me!” ‘ 


yar! 


o . ’ ‘ Lay era 
unreservedly shared her politics. Radical views. were not Beh", Y 


welcomed in a governess. William Godwin was at this time i 
a young man called Thomas Cooper, who would ‘goon 0 i) pes 
name as an actor in America; his sister Elizabeth, who was @ ron 
lamented ina letter that she was never able to express hero me oath 
because her employer had no notion that ‘a young person ' 


; a ee , 
and above all a Governess should ever meddle in politics . 
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rhe problem, of course, was that for obvious re 
iis Were often not those of their employers. Elizabeth Cooper 
0 ble d that she was ‘perpetually a witn 
yu 


€ss to speeches, dictated by 
ples so false and fundamentally etroneous, that it is with diff- 


Yet forbear she must, or else 


: it seems, felt no such constraint; 
ue reached such a head that whenever she mentioned politics the 


family left the room. Her connection with Mary (which of course was 
known to her employers, even though she no longer bore the name 
Wollstonecraft) placed her in a Particularly difficult position in this 
respect. Tom Paine’s effigy was ‘burned in the square at nearby Pem- 
broke, and there was talk of ‘immortalyzing Mrs Wollstonecraft in the 
like manner; but all end in Damning all Politics: what good will they 
do men? And what rights have men that three meals a-day will not 
supply? So argues a Welshman. 

As 1793 progressed, possibilities that Mary might find Eliza a situ- 
ation in France receded, though even as late as June she did not give 
up the prospect ‘should peace and order ever be established in this 
distracted Land’.“” However, her thoughts, as well as those of her 
sisters, were now turning further afield, to that other liberal haven 
across the ocean: America. 

The American project was always close to the heart of Johnson's 
circle. He had supported the American side during the war of inde- 
pendence and had many American connections. The most notable 
was of course Benjamin Franklin; another was Joel Barlow, who had 
come to Paris to sell American land, then moved to London, where 
Mary got to know him and his wife Ruth. She and the Barlows became 
Close; she hoped that when they moved back to America they might 
take her brother Charles under their wing. There was even some 
Westion that they might adopt him (the Barlows were childless). 
However, this came to nothing, as Joel Barlow became increasingly 
taken up by the French revolution — both its ideas and the business 
PPortunities it offered, 

” iia Was not the only American attracted to revolutionary ee by 
Bes ation Possibility of making money. Another Wag Ne 
in Py : ed Gilbert Imlay, whom Mary met at Thomas Christie’ i 
acquain “cording to Godwin, she did not much take to him on firs 
oance, but by April 1793 the two had fallen in love - an 


asons governesses’ 


‘acl : 
i ty I can forbear declaring them so’ ° 
cu 


situation would be atan end. Eliza, 
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event that transformed, and eventually almost destroyed, Maty’s lig 
Now thirty-four, she had never before known what it was ¢ " " 
and be loved in return, and the effect on her passionate nature =e 
overwhelming. She certainly overwhelmed the unfortunate Imla a 
Virginia Woolf's phrase, ‘Tickling minnows he had hooked a do} ih 
and the creature rushed him through the waters until he was i in, 
and only wanted to escape." Experiencing sensual fulfilment Foi 
frst time in her life, she became a quite different person. Durin : € 
hopeless infatuation with Fuseli she had constantly: cofipliincs er 
headaches and malaise; now her letters brimmed with life and ic 
June, she and Imlay were planning to leave France for iAmnetiea ass : 
as he could accumulate sufficient funds, with the intention that Acs 
the family might be reunited once more. ‘I will venture ‘to shomé, 
that brighter days are in store for you,’ Mary assured Eliza, adding 1 
cannot explain myself except just to tell you that I have a plan in ny 
head, it may prove abortive, in which you and Everina‘are included." 
However, nothing came of this. Communications between England 
and France became ever more problematic; if letters teached ' their 
destination at all, it was (at least in France) at great risk and ‘probably 
months after they had been written. ‘The French are, at present, 50 
full of suspicion that had a letter of James's, improvidently, sent to me, 
been opened, I would not have answered for the ‘consequence,’ Mary 
told Everina the following March, adding: ‘Are you well?\But why do 
I ask, you cannot reply to me.” aR aaNet 
By then she had other preoccupations, being seven’ months gone 
with Imlay’s child. Their daughter Fanny was born in France on 14 
May 1794, and Mary’s entire being over the coming years would be 
devoted to fending off the growing realization that Imlay, far from 
being the loving father and husband of her fantasies, ‘in: fact haa n° 
intention of fulfilling either of these roles. , , 
Meanwhile Eliza’s thoughts were still concentrated upon aaa 
For Mary was not the sisters’ only correspondent; their brorher Chat 


had yeache 


also kept in touch. In April 1794, a letter arrived to say he ‘ : | of the 
Pennsylvania and was at the utopian settlement On the cue jiving 


Susquehanna where Joseph Priestley and his sons were a80 nch rio® 
(Priestley, burnt out of his Birmingham house in antl: ht there 
had left for America in 1793 and would spend the rest of his YT ihe 


‘ain him 
Eliza, still hanging on miserably at Upton, longed to join h 
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se World. At first it seemed as though this might really happen: 
» months later Charles wrote again, this time from Philadelphia, 
chre he was doing very well and offering his sisters the Prospect of a 
(0 7 ‘Can this be a dream ...?’ Eliza wondered to Everina. ‘I would 
ho! id fancy these things [a] matter of fact. I mean the poor fellow’s 
erful good luck in so short a time. 
er ca, then, with or without Mary, became the great project, the 
escape hatch through which the sisters would free themselves from 
the lives to which they otherwise seemed irrevocably condemned. In 
America, teachers were respected members of society; in America, 
there was no place for ‘accomplishments’; in America, 
ality. 
edd not wait to embark for this promised land. Her hopes 
were particularly urgent, since Upton had by now become more or 
less intolerable. But although she ached to leave, what alternative did 
she have? Upton might be hateful, but it at least offered a roof, and 
she had no prospect of another. Mary was in France; their father, 
living in squalor on his farm, was in no position to accommodate her. 
She spent consoling weekends in Pembroke with two French refugees, 
an aged bishop called Graux and his brother, who had washed up in 
mid-Wales, and who declared themselves worse off there than if they 
had been in Paris, since England and France were now at war, and 
despite a letter to the government they were treated as enemy nationals. 
Eliza was taking French lessons with them, in preparation for the 
Position she still hoped Mary might find for her in France. She found 
their company infinitely more sympathetic than that of the dreaded 
Uptonians, ‘At fifty, it is dreadful to be snatched from the lap of 
abundance, for M. Graux had his carriage and every elegance of life, 
and to feel all the horrors of dependence in a strange country,’ she 
° Served sympathetically,” 
a Agnes Porter, she hung on in hopes that something would 
a F lowever, she was less fortunate than Miss Porter; by Novem- 
fina her situation had become impossible. After one insult a 
' : She offered her resignation, declaring she would remain only 
Y quarter was up’, 


there was 


T . . 
jeer Wept — hoped I was not angry with him — Molly a 
“chated ‘She should quit the house immediately’ (meaning the 
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Governess) that I should be paid and turned out — to compleat the 
‘nimitable farce the good old Parson gave me a Kiss of Peace — and 
ordered the frantic Molly to hold her tongue — I was determined & 
stay till next Friday as I wanted to get rid of my old complaint tind 
have my clothes washed) for I have been very unwell of late with 
that said malady that in days of yore you have so often heard me 
complain of."8 


Eliza finally left Upton on I December. Her employers, she tal 
Everina, were so furious that on the day of her departure they lef i 
house before she was up, So as not to have to say goodbye. Yet unhap j 
as she had been there, her pleasure at leaving was marred by sities 
Although she had never liked the teasing girls who had been i 
official charges, she had become extremely fond of their little brother 
And ‘to part with my dear dear John cost me many.a teat, for I bet 
had before nor shall again the like affection for a child — He had 
become a part of myself, that it was like losing a limb to‘leave him 
behind ... This is the last child I ever love! While I have the power of 
loving!” She was right: governesses indulged such feelings at their 
peril. LOS gi ct Se Cane 
Eliza took lodgings at nearby Pembroke, where she! could be near 
M. Graux, to whom she had evidently formed. something. of an 
attachment. Despite her dire situation, or lack of one, she nevertheless 
sent a five-guinea bill to help out her father, who was as usual penniless 
and improvident. It is noticeable how often these women; living as 
they did on the edge of absolute poverty, nevertheless contrived to 
help needy friends and relatives — and it is noticeable, too; that if they 
were helped in return, it was always by sisters, never brothers. Men, 
who legally owned anything their wives might earn, seem to have felt 
themselves entitled to their sisters’ earnings as well. Thus, although '¢ 
this point James Wollstonecraft finally quit his naval cateet - sor 
expensive establishment of which all the sisters hadicontributed ye 
did not pay back what they had loaned him, claimingihe would i 
everything he had to set himself up in France, where he inrende 
live cheaply. (He eventually fetched up in Australia,) 1), iyedh 
; ; ad args arrive 
So Eliza sat in Pembroke, waiting, The year turned and 1795 while 
she passed the dreaded milestone of her thirtieth birthday jolt 
watching her money melt away. One possibility would be 
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aiyitel and, but she could either travel to Ireland or afford the 
piyerina be needed if she was to find another situation, not both. 
othes § Frenchman was in Pembroke. And where was Mary, now 
Gait really needed the oft-promised roof? Still in France — 

that het ht as well have been at the other end of the earth. 


Imlay. ° . . 
” belie remarkably uncommunicative, it had become clear even 
€ 


che disbelieving Mary that he did not mean to return to his ‘wife’ 
{0 d daughter. Nevertheless, when he suggested they join him, however 
se she tried, Mary could not wholly quell her hope that this mi eht 
be a new beginning. . 

She arrived on 11 April; ten days later she sent a note to Eliza from 
lodgings in Charlotte Street, offering the possibility that should Imlay’s 
current business succeed, he might be able to finance her and Everina 
to the tune of £500—Goo. ‘As to myself,’ the note continued, 


I cannot yet say where I shall live for a continuance it would give 
me the sincerest pleasure to be situated near you —I know you will 
think me unkind — and it was this reflection that has prevented my 
writing to you sooner, not to invite you to come and live with me — 
But Eliza it is my opinion, not a newly formed one, the presence of 
a third person interrupts or destroys domestic happiness— Accepting 
this sacrifice there is nothing I would not do to promote your 
comfort. I am hurt at being thus explicit and do indeed severely 
feel for the disappointments which you have met with in Life.*° 


If this letter sounds strained, that is not surprising. Mary, too, was in 
“1 Impossible position. She did undeniably have a baby and a home — 
oy both of which, as that last sentence acknowledges, she had deprived 
“ister. Nonetheless, her current situation left her in No state to 
h — another dependant, Imlay’s cool reception, so different from 

“fond hopes, had made it clear that, although they were once again 


in the «. . ; 
si . ad city, their relationship, as far as he was concerned, was at 
‘ ne F 


<7 tull realization of this dawned on her, Mary decided to kill 
= Hue 


hey Gueat Imlay either found her and brought her round, or talked 
. : dI5I 
Ot ity at any rate, ‘she determined to continue to exist.” She 
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took refuge in action: within six weeks she, little Fanny and 
French servant girl had left London for Hull, where they emb their 
for Scandinavia, there to try to retrieve some of Imlay’s asse tke 
swindling Norwegian sea captain. 

Of course Eliza knew none of this. As Mary had foresee 
deeply hurt by her sister's seeming selfishness. Copying 
for Everinas edification, she burst into a lament: 


n, She Was 
Mary’s lettey 


My Everina, what I felt, and shall for ever feel! It is childish to talk 
of. After lingering above a fortnight in such cruel suspense, c Sa 
God! whata letter! How have I merited such pointed cruelty? Ww} 
s : : : : au ‘ en 
did I wish to live with her? At what time wish for 4 Moment to 
interrupt their domestic happiness? Was ever a present offered. ial om 
humiliating a style? Ought the poorest domestic to be thus insulted? 
Are your eyes opened at last, Everina? What do you say now. to Sit 
goodly prospects? I have such a mist before my lovely eyes that | 
cannot now see what I write. Instantly get mea situation in Ireland, 
I care not where. Dear Everina, delay not to tell me you:can, procure 
bread, with what hogs I eat it, I care not, if exactly the Uptonian 
breed.’* eRe eats 
Two weeks later she wrote again, even though, as she herself ‘admitted, 
it was impossible that Everina could possibly have had time'to answer 
her previous letter. Even Upton, however unbearable, had been better 
than this dreadful, doom-laden waiting. ih Hee 
I am so eager for you to say you have procured me,a situation in 
Dublin. I now have only ten days to spend in Pembroke, etiam 
quite uncertain what ‘poor Bess'’s’ future fate is to be ves Nine days 
have now elapsed, and here I am waiting for your letter, my dear 
Everina ... If it is impossible to procure me bread immediately 
perhaps George [Blood] would permit me to remain with him a 
you succeed. Recollect I value not what situation yOu get ae 
agreeable or disagreeable will be equally acceptable to the sister 
the author of the ‘Rights of Women’,”” , 
fie che 
As Eliza’s situation deteriorated, so, too, did her handwrit! i el 
end of May it was all but illegible, great scrawls gallop!re 
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the page. Her every hope had shattered. Charles, who had 
‘ed to send money to pay the sisters’ passage to America, wrote 
oS in fact he had no money. And to cap everything, she had 
to say ut with her Frenchman, Graux, who was ‘dreadfully embittered 
se ill, and thoroughly hurt at my sublime sister 4 Perhaps he, 
7 been hoping for help from Eliza’s famous relative. 
- dre Blood does seem to have offered Eliza a temporary home 
with himself and his mother in Dublin, and eventually she found a 
gjuation. Everina, meanwhile, moved from the Boyces in Waterford 
oa family called Irwin outside Dublin, and then to another situation 
in the city itself. However, at the start of 1797, she found herself once 
more unemployed. 

By then Mary had finally done with Imlay. She survived a second 
suicide attempt in October 1795, when she was pulled out of the 
Thames only half drowned, and after several final, final letters, at last, 
in March 1796, she ceased to correspond with him. And then, when 
itwas least expected, happiness crept up on her in the shape of William 
Godwin, who four years earlier had so emphatically not liked her. 
They met again in April, became lovers in August, and by February 
1797, when Everina came to stay between situations, Mary was already 
a few weeks’ pregnant with his child. But the pregnancy would not 
yet have been visible, and she does not seem to have told her sister 
about this new relationship. 

The position to which Everina was in transit —with the Wedgwood 
tribe at Etruria in the Potteries — was probably obtained through 
Godwin’s friendship with Tom Wedgwood. But Godwin’s own first 
meeting with Everina-was evidently disastrous. She used the excuse of 
a bad cold to 80 up to bed early, confessing herself unable (which is 
Pethaps not surprising) to keep up with the conversation between the 
austere philosopher and her brilliant sister, After that he did his best 
© avoid her, the lovers timing their meetings to coincide with her 
Msences, Altogether her presence was a trial for all concerned — not 
eh May imagine, for Everina herself, no doubt spikily conscious 

ree Was not really wanted. ‘My Sister talks of going to Miss 
1, * ‘ tomorrow or next day,’ Mary told Godwin on 21 eles 
nick - then expect you this evening — I would call ehyowens 
ohnson, Th ‘ cannot say when — and I lana se ae i 
SNe evenings with her silent, I find very wearisome an 


across 
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embarrassing .. . Well, a little patience.” Finally, on the evenit 
March, Everina departed. ‘I will be with you about nine,” Mar IE of 6 
in relief, ‘or had you not better try, if you can, to while mY Wrote 
evening, those to come are our own.”*® ay this 
This visit seems to have been the last time that the two ibbee eo 
although Godwin saw Everina in June, in the course of a tac Met, 
took him to Etruria. They went on a tour of the famous Wake that 
factory, on which Godwin found her ‘in high spirits, for itt 
Three months later Mary was dead, of septicaemia following th _ 337 
of her daughter, who was named after her. + ai path 
Everina received the news in December, in a letter from ‘Mary? 
friend Mrs Fenwick. “No woman was ever more happy in'mar a 
than Mrs Godwin. Who ever endured more anguish than Mr@ . re 
endures? ... The children are both well, the infant in partic ise oy 
the finest baby I ever saw ... Mr Godwin requests you will'm dkiMe. 
Bishop acquainted with the particulars of this afflicting event. He call 
me that Mrs Godwin entertained a sincere and. earnest affection for 
Mrs Bishop.”* Hie au eal CRUSE 
We have just one more intimate glimpse of the sisters, th t 
a letter from Everina to Eliza, written some time after Mary's d 
She was writing to console her sister, who had just been turned down- 
‘excluded’ was Everina’s word for it — by some potential employers, 
evidently on account of her unsuitable connections. ‘The motive that 
excluded you was a mean one I am sure at least an illiberal one; your 
relationship to poor Mary, Everina wrote. ‘ ‘il He 


The whole family are violent Aristocrates, and as violently relig ious. 
I am not indeed sorry that you do not go there, and shall rejoice to 
hear that you are settled in, or near Dublin. We have not giyen up 
on our American plans yet, — and when we are obliged to relinquis 

them, what necessity is there for us to be banished from Dublin? 
Let the present storm pass over, and the prejudices against me may 
die away, and I may be able to settle myself in Dublin, —Dependan® 
is ever an evil, but different situations under it less os more evil. f 


roxism (sie 
may still be near each other; indeed, we may » +, My paroxism 


ae ‘to combat 
of despair is over and I have regained strength enough » uenane 
my feelings, and to determine to act wisely; I feel] am wit? 


vy tte [belie 
good people, and will bear the evils that are unavoidable, Tb 
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Mary and her sisters .. , 


his county with patience, depend on it I will. lam studying to 
if . dwelling on what is disagreeable and rejoice at having found 
ol 


av’ sylum; which rely on it I will not leave rashly, or 


; remporary a 
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hastily: 


The circumstances of this welcome asylum were basic in the 
e: three or four beds to a room, and two miles to the nearest 
extrem ne water, which was sometimes little more than yellow mud. 
anne assured Eliza, “This is the bad side, the other presents 
me good.” For if they had learned one thing from these wandering 
oe. it was that luxurious, or even comfortable, conditions mattered 
far less than the temper of their hosts. And on those terms Everina 
had fallen on her feet. ‘I never saw people who appeared so perfectly 
good-natured ... They are entirely unaffected, hospitable and cordial 
"You are always in my mind. ps. Have you read “The Wrongs of 
Women”.”* 
The sisters never did make it to America. Instead they stayed in 
Dublin, where they kept their heads above water by running a school 
in which Everina taught the boys, Eliza the girls. An acquaintance 
remembered Everina as ‘an overbearing, disagreeable, ill-tempered 
woman, very sarcastic and very clever’, while Mrs Bishop, who could 
always be relied on for a smile anda sugar plum, ‘had beautiful brown 
eyes, most winning gentle manners, and [her] whole bearing gave the 
idea of a perfectly lady-like and refined person’. 


When she chose to describe herself on first taking up Johnson's offer 
% employment, as one of ‘a new genus’, Mary aligned herself firmly 
with modernity. This was the terminology of the new scientific modes 
af thought that were transforming the world. Her attitudes to edu- 
i independence, love, work and friends, are ours. By contrast, 
‘Verina and Eliza lived in another age. 
Ys this was a question of communications. Mary, in London, 
, ia os of events, within walking distance of a network of 
dow. : tends: her sisters’ lives were spent on the periphery. 
cl. "ever, Everina and Eliza were also vulnerable in ways that middle- 
“Ss people are arely vul | here and there at the 
Mercy Tarely vulnerable now. Blown ; 
arbitrary and uncertain market, they knew that without 
they were lost, Hence Eliza’s panic in Pembroke, as she 
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GOVERNESS 


sat waiting for letters that failed to arrive, while her savin 
and the rent fell due, and she had to choose between spending yw 
was left on the fare to Ireland or the decent clothes that might sec i 
her another situation. For who would employ a governess in tags? Fn 
without employment, what would become of her? At Upton she its 
at least been sure of clean clothes and regular meals. What had i ad 
absent was respect, without which there could be neither self. oe 
nor professional satisfaction. However, respect required an iat 
her as a person. And that, as generations of governesses would 
was not part of the employer—governess contract. 
All governesses found this hard to endure. But for Everina and Eli 
it must have been doubly unbearable. Mary’s life, constantly cy 
them, demonstrated that another way might be possible; yet for thet 4 
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remained inaccessible. It was not simply that they could not hope to 
live, as she did, by writing, nor to contract, as:she finally, did, ‘a happy 
marriage between equals; they could not even, asshe had, make a success 
of governessing. Mary had shown, in her brief time with, the Kings. 
boroughs, that the governess did not have to be subservient. On the 
contrary, it had become clear that, given a strong enough: personality, 
the mother—governess balance of power might be subverted, and the 
governess might set her own terms. But unlike their all-conquering 
sister, Everina and Eliza were just ordinary young women, and if their 
experiences were anything like the norm — and there is little reason to 
think them exceptional — it is unsurprising that by the mid-nineteenth 
century, governesses, along with maids-of-all-work, constituted ‘by far 
the largest classes of insane women in asylums." MEI a 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman suggested how education 
might create a new sort of woman: an equal citizen of the world. But 
the euphoria that produced it vanished almost as soon as it appeared. 
In 1792, the year of its publication, the bright ideals of the French 
revolution deteriorated into the bloody nightmare of the Tertot; ap 
in 1793 war was declared between France and England. F ora i" 
moment France had exemplified the pattern of civilization am , 
possibilities; after 1793 it represented everything that decent Brito 


next fifty years Britain clung obstinately to hierarchy; 
tradition. It was not Mary but Eyerina and Eliza who wou 


single women’s lives in the coming century. 
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Claire Clairmont: after the fall 
RY 


¢7] am unhappily the victim of a happy passion,’ Claire Clairmont 

] mused to her friend Jane Williams apropos her affair with Lord 
Byron. ‘I had one like all things perfect in its kind, it was fleeting and 
mine only lasted ten minutes but these minutes have discomposed the 
rest of my life.” 

Claire wrote these words in 1826, ten years after she had first 
inveigled Byron into her bed. In 1822, their four-year-old daughter 
had died. So, a few months later, had Claire’s dear friend, the poet 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Shelley’s death, Claire’s first life — the 
period against which all else was measured — had come to an end. She 
was then twenty-five. Compared to that vivid, tragic, intensely lived 
time, her remaining fifty-seven years — of which twenty were spent as 
“ 8everness — would always seem a kind of limbo. Twice in the diaries 


N : . 
- kept during her governess years, Claire noted a passage from 
antes Paradiso: 


[Tu] proverai siccome sa di sale 
Lo pane d’altrui e a come é dure calle 
Lo scendere e’l salir per Paltrui scale. 
eit is the taste of other people’s bread, how hard the road 
Ma . 8 by other people's stairs.) 
"'Y ~ perhaps most — governesses would have echoed her. 
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Claire Clairmont was William Godwin’s stepdaughter, the ste 
after their sisters death, of Eliza Bishop and Everina Wollstc, Niece, 
Her own background — poor but literate — was very similar to rine 
most governesses. What set her apart (and preserved her Papers) w. at of 
group of people among whom fate chose to throw her: the a8 the 
Bysshe Shelley; his wife, Claire's stepsister Mary God wget 
> Win; and Lo d 

Byron — who in Claire's case did indeed prove (inthe famous Hs r 
of his discarded mistress Caroline Lamb) ‘mad, bad and dangero ets 

>2 US t 
know’.? These brilliant associations led her into a life of extremes : 
broadened her horizons in ways far beyond the reach of the average as 
girl in nineteenth-century England. But her vain efforts to me up wit 
them led her into almost duimaginalle depths of misery.:' 

Claire’s mother, Mrs Mary-Jane Clairmont (the ‘Mrs’, as with’ “Mrs 
Porter and ‘Mrs’ Wollstonecraft, was honorific), was. probably the 
daughter of a French merchant, Pierre de Vial, who had settled in 
Exeter. When her father married for a second time, Maty-Jane, set off 

to visit French relatives in St Etienne. In 1789 she fled: the ‘revolution; 
on her return to England she found that her. father: had died, leaving 
nothing but debts. In England she had nothing, and. the declaration 
of war in 1793 had cut her off from her French’ family: \, Nigel 

With no obvious way of supporting herself, she was’ faced, with 
destitution; and this being so, was not about to turn’ dow 1¢ 
tection of an agreeable man. She met a Swiss, Karl or Charl Gaulis, 
to whom she bore a son whom she called Charles) Gaulis'' Jairmont 
(his father, on the birth certificate, was named as Charles Clairmont). 
Gaulis, however, died in 1796, and Mary-Jane’s daughter, Jane, who 
arrived in 1798, cannot have been his (though later, v whenishe had 
reinvented herself as ‘Claire’, she would write to Byron,’ ‘Think of me 
in Switzerland: the land of my ancestors’),’ She, too, bore the’ gusame 
Clairmont. We do not know whether there really had’ been a ‘4 
Clairmont; if so he had vanished, for at some point following J vi 
birth Mary-Jane and her family landed in a London debtors Prot 
They were released by a charitable subscription that raised hae ys 
Huguenot debtors, and took rooms at no. 27; The Polyeom Br red W vi 
Town, next door to the house that William Godwin had sha 
Mary Wollstonecraft at no. 29, and where he still lived wit 
daughters.‘ 
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d has it that he was in the street one day just outside his house 
Lege lady leaned over her bal 
known lady cony and uttered the 
when ‘ad words: ‘Am I addressing the celebrated Mr Godwin?” But 
gambit she used, it worked. On 13 July 1801, two months 
wha heir first meeting, his journal shows that he made love to her. 
after ne was pregnant. On 21 December, in Shoreditch church, 
i ia Godwin, marriage’s arch-enemy, was wed for the second time; 
she ceremony, 2s if to make the most of this egregious abandonment 
of principle, being repeated an hour later at Whitechapel, where Mary- 
jane alled herself Mary Vial. Perhaps she feared that marriage under 
ie assumed name might not be valid. 

One can see how the union must in some ways have seemed ideal. 
The Clairmont children were much the same age as Fanny Imlay and 
Mary Godwin; for them the union provided instant playmates. For 
Mrs Clairmont, it provided respectability and what must have looked 
like security; for Godwin, relief from the worries of housekeeping and 
a companion to share his bed. It is clear too, that as far as he was 
concerned, the marriage worked. “Be assured ... that I admire you 
not less than I love you,’ he wrote to his “Dearest Love’ ten years later, 
when they happened to be apart for a few days. “We are both of us, 
depend upon it, persons of no common stamp, and we should accus- 
tom ourselves perpetually so to regard each other ... God bless you! 
Good night.’° 

Others, too, liked Mary-Jane. The American politician Aaron Burr, 
Visiting London and eager to seek out America’s British friends, 
described her ina letter asa ‘sensible, amiable woman’.’ However, what 
Chaire described as her mother’s ‘commonplace prosy way of viewing all 
tings » though it does not seem to have worried Godwin, jarred with 
i intellectual friends (who had, of course, also. been his first wife's 
oe The Professor [Godwin] is coURTING,’ Charles Lamb wrote 
* i ‘usiastically, “The Lady isa Widow with green spectacles and one 
se lin fact she had two], and the Professors grown quite juvenile,’ In 

Lote he added; ‘A very disgusting woman.” 
' Aty-Jane’s stepdaughters, too, compared everything she did or 
"tO her disadvantage — with the dead mother whose memory 
rele Rites and whose works (and portrait) were constantly inn 
toute. , Sweet, uncertain Fanny (who alone of the children ha oa 
© either of her natural parents) bore her sadness in silence; 
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but the relationship between Mary Godwin and her new ‘Ma 
was bitterly antagonistic; years later, Mary referred to her step 


GOVERNESS 


Mm 
as ‘that filthy woman’."° Godwin's three years as a lone crc 
forged an exceptionally strong attachment, both emotional Hie had 
lectual, between him and his daughter. Later Mary would Write: ee 
is a peculiarity in the education of a daughter brought up by a Gi 
only, which tends to develop early a thousand of those portions of . 
mind, which are folded up, and often destroyed, under mere gin e 
tuition.” She felt not just displaced but, on behalf of henimcieh «. 
insulted. How could her father ally himself to Mary-Jane Chins et, 
after such a woman as Mary Wollstonecraft? In a very real sense. ae 
flight with Shelley was a flight from the hated stepmother, and all i 
stood for, into the world of her real mother, on whose tomb they fist 
promised themselves to each other. ia melt 

How Claire felt when she heard Mary talk in this way abu: her 
mother, one can only guess, but at the bottom of one: of the many 
loving and admiring letters that Godwin wrote to: his. second wife, she 
noted: ‘I kept this letter carefully because Mrs Shelley, was ever speak- 
ing with contempt of my Mother. At any rate Mrs $’s father did not 
share the intemperate prejudice of his daughter’? \).)) 

However, descriptions of the Godwins at home, and. also the letters 
that the various children wrote to each other; show: that despite 
the various antagonisms and irritations Mary-Jane ran’ a/wartm and 
welcoming home, in which a real family life took, place. They soon 
moved to Skinner Street, Holborn, to a newly built house from whose 
ground floor they carried on the business upon which, they had 
embarked, of publishing children’s books. (ati a 

There were by now five children: in 1803 the philosopher's only son, 
William, was born. They led, as Claire recalled, 


a lively and cheerful life ... All the family worked hard, leapnype 
and studying: we all took the liveliest interest in the great question® 
of the day— common topics, gossipping, scandal, found nigienttane 
in our circle for we had been brought up by Mr Godwin t0 ne 
it was the greatest misfortune to be fond of the HOE Oe ate 
pleasures or of luxury or money; and that there was 9 ia : 
happiness than to think well of those around us, to love phen 


to delight in being useful or pleasing to them,” 
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codwin 52 to it ca mera sel the best education he 
could give caries Godwini cm fo take their places as citizens 

che world — albeit a Godwinian world somewhat removed from 
i of real life. It helped make Mary the extraordinary person she 
att for Jane, it marked her entry into a life to which she would 
nevet truly belong. 

We can glimpse this wonderful childhood in Godwin’s journal. 
There were outings, with all the children, to dine with friends, and 
‘hose same friends — the Lambs, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Wordsworth — 
yjsited in their turn. In 1808, Coleridge treated the whole family to a 
reading of The Ancient Mariner while Mary and Jane hid under the 
sofa. There were pleasure parties en famille, as in 1802, when peace 
was proclaimed and the children were taken to see the illuminations, 
and many visits to the theatre. Aaron Burr, an habitué of the Godwin 
household whenever he was in London, describes going with them 
one evening to hear Coleridge give one of his famous lectures. ‘TI 
parlait une heure sans ordre ou suite ou connexion,” noted Burr 
acidly in the uncertain French he sometimes liked to affect. And 
revealingly, after dinner one evening, ‘William, the only son of W. 
Godwin, a lad of about nine, gave his weekly lecture; one of his sisters 
(Mary, I think) writes a lecture, which he reads from a little pulpit 
which they have erected for him ... The subject was, “The influence 
of governments on the Character of the People”.”® 

Although Godwin’s politics had fallen so profoundly out of fashion, 
his empathy and rigorous honesty, deep learning and radical notoriety 
continued to attract disciples. He would help and advise them and, 
Provided they acted on his advice, could be relied on to stick by them. 

In October 1812, a new young follower arrived at the Godwins 
ay in the lanky shape of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Shelley was wonder- 
ully gifted — he was then writing his philosophical poem Queen Mab, 
ie me Godwinian vision of a happy world of equals, free of kings 
i religion; he was also rich — or at any rate, potentially so, for he 
Mood to inherit B 


extol|j | along with his friend Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a a ne 
ae atheism; shortly afterwards he had met, seduced an 
arriet Westbrook, a girl even younger than himself, 

‘ow had a daughter, Ianthe. Shelley's father, disgusted wi 
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his behaviour, was keeping him on short financial commons, B 
although he did not yet have access to the family money, he : Lut 
borrow against his expectations — what was called a ‘post-obit’ a 
Godwin — who by then was caught in the spiral of debt that ea 
dog him until bankruptcy finally put an end to his torment — ae 
Shelley a potential source of much needed cash. His constant yy In 
ever larger sums of money, and his endless, insistent importunin of 
Shelley, would eventually poison their relationship. But at first Shall, 
was only too glad to help the man whom he admired above all oth ey 
and Godwin did not hesitate to make the most of this aati 
propitious situation. y 
Shelley, with his tall, stooping figure, fine features and wh 
j oe : at 
Claire later described as his ‘ardent mouth” and ‘beautiful dark 
blue “marble” forehead’,” was clearly an irresistible and. enchantin 
young man. In Claire’s words, ‘Other men had as‘ fair open i 
commanding foreheads and as dark and luxuriant brown’ hair a 
shade them, eyes as full of poetic fire and lips as expressive of gentle 
serenity, but they wanted that nameless something which touched 
the heart at every glance.” a 
However, this entrancing person was also dangerous. Godwin was 
always prepared to bend principle — as for instance his ‘dislike of 
marriage — to human necessity. But Shelley's zeal to better the world, 
and disdain for its rules, was allied to a capacity for extraordinary 
emotional cruelty on a personal level, nonetheless unbearable for 
being unintended. Like many progressive idealists — Rousseau, the 
theoretician of child nurture, who abandoned his own: babies, one 
after the other, at the convent door; H.G. Wells, who devised 2 
philosophical position that allowed him to enjoy, wholesale, the 
delights of impregnation while declining on principle (as a person 
designed for greater things) to participate in the boredom created by 
the ensuing babies; Bertrand Russell, who realized while bicycling pat 


he no longer loved his wife Alys and felt it essential to te ta 
forthwith — Shelley used principle to justify behaviour that, ie A 


suited him, inflicted great pain on those close to him, For iit sate 

a matter of principle to follow his soul’s dictates, But as those ae" 

included a fatal susceptibility to the opposite sex — "y 3 

of female excellence,’ he told his friend Hogg, ‘is the sake nd: 
a 


of my imagination’? — he was a dangerous lover ane @ 
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nwo women he martied, who not unnaturally hoped for the 


exclusive relationship marriage was supposed to entail, suffered 
re 


mM’ jnual misery and frustration. 
con 


Although Godwin, nen siuty Mise MeL, was at pains to introduce 
he members of his household to this new and delightful friend, it 
allt became cleat that Shelley was an unsuitable habitué for a house- 
i full of adolescent girls. Godwin thought all three of them (‘Les 
mee es, as Burr liked to call them”) were equally in love with 
Shelley,” and that, despite his married status, he encouraged them. 
There is every reason to believe this. When Fanny committed 
suicide in 1816, Shelley left a verse (Friend, had I known thy secret 
srief) that suggests he was aware of her feelings, while Claire’s later 
descriptions of Shelley can leave one in no doubt that she, too, loved 
him. However, Shelley's eyes, from the moment he met her, were 
firmly fixed on Mary, with her brilliant mind and nimbus of fine leaf- 
brown hair. She was unlike any other woman he had met. 


The originality 8¢ loveliness of Mary’s character was apparent to me 
from her very motions & tones of voice. The irresistible wildness & 
sublimity of her feelings shewed itself in her gestures & her looks — 
Her smile, how persuasive it was & how pathetic! She is gentle, to 
be convinced & tender; yet not incapable of ardent indignation & 
hatred. I do not think that there is an excellence at which human 
nature can arrive, that she does not indisputably possess, or of which 
her character does not afford manifest intimations.” 


It was clear to eve 


. 


ryone what was happening. Godwin's diary records 
's having serious talks with his daughter, he wrote reproachful letters 
to Shelley; yer nothing could stop it — not Mary's promises to her 
father ot Harriet, nor Shelley's assurances to Godwin after meeting 
lent and evidently unexpected rebuff when, naively, as from 
St to another, he disclosed their plans. That was on 26 July 
days later, at the crack of dawn, Mary and Jane let themselves 
Over ; Cut of the house to be met by Shelley, and drove ai a 
mer thence to France, From this point on, Shelley consi aa 
and j Jane’ Protector as well as Mary's, supporting her financially 
‘ncluding her in his will. 
© mark this new life, and the annihilation of her old self, Jane 
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henceforth called herself Claire: Shelley's suggestion, Claire 
ence 


‘ : la 
the American literary collector Edward Silsbee, for her thanspay told 
e . 
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° This, hea marks the birth of Claire Clairmont, But the | 
aiteston remains. Why, since elopement is Surely the ultimate ie 
was she there at all? ; et, 
It is true that Shelley and Mary had got Into the habit of 
company. ‘Before his declaration of love, Claire rememberey her 
both used to walk with him in the Wilderness of the Chatter Me 
and also to Mary Wollstonecraft’s tomb — they always Sent me te " 
at some distance from them, alleging that they wished to tle i 
philosophical subjects and that I did not like or know an tig Sten 
those subjects I willingly left. I did not hear what they talked Aoife 
On those early outings, Jane/Claire was the | 


cae tole she was doubtlese 


Tespect at 
a is rarely 


€ journey, whether she, too, had 
tun away for the sake of love, she replied: ‘Oh! dear No I came to 
speak French,” — a useful legacy from her French mother, but hardly 
a satisfactory explanation. So since Mary always (and: understandably) 
preferred to have Shelley to herself, and Claire can only have accom- 
panied them because she was asked t 

Presence was Sh, 
Calais when a dj 
day after their fli 


0 do so, we must assume that her 
clley’s idea. This is borne out by what took p ee 
straught Mrs Godwin caught up with them there in 
ght, to reclaim her daughter for the respectable ra 
Godwin had warned his wife not on any account to talk with She y 
he knew how seductive Shelley could be, However, no one could HH 
Shelley from talking to Claire, with the inevitable result that ha 
Godwin, who in the evening thought she had won the argumenh 
next Morning to return to Dover alone, ! there 

Given that Shelley was at this time wholly besotted by Mar ‘a on 

to be some serious, non-emotional reason why he a e was 

assuming this responsibility, The most probable is that as usv?"” 
"sing Principle to unde 
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tion of a discarded wife, but a prelude to the ideal com- 
oe which he always strove, of like-minded friends living 
i to be established somewhere on the Continent. Claire 
ici not expecting to return. ‘As we left Dover & England’s 
ffs were retiring I said to myself I shall never see these more,’ 
ded.’ Just a few months later, when they were all back in 
she wrote of talking with Shelley one evening about ‘making 
oe oi of philosophical people — of [Shelley's sisters] Eliza & 
ane of Hogg & Harrier.” er 

Claire, Mary and Shelley would be together, intermittently, for the 

ext eight years. All the patterns of that turbulent time may be 
i é cerned in this first journey: Shelley, borne up by genius, charm and 
certainty, sheathed in the invincible armour of divine theory; Mary, 
loving and devoted, yet too perceptive not to be discomfited by the 
realization, even now on their honeymoon, that he would never be 
entirely hers; Claire blindly following, welcome and unwelcome in a 
life where she never quite fitted. 

The threesome seems to have worked tolerably well while they were 
abroad, when three months later they returned to England the strains 
began to show. Mary had become pregnant, which made her feel tired 
and ill; Shelley increasingly took Claire to accompany him when he 
went out walking; Mary, sitting at home, was eaten up with jealousy. 
Even worse, Shelley's friend Hogg had fallem in love with Mary, and 
Shelley seemed to indicate that he would not mind if the two became 


lovers, During this period, Claire told Edward Silsbee, Mary had come 
* het toom and ‘putting her head on her [Claires] pillow & crying 
wterly saying Shelley wants her to sleep with Hogg — that he said 
aS & Fletcher had one mistress’. He had said the same thing 
ii let when he first met Mary, which was not a reassuring parallel. 
that Shell defended Shelley's behaviour, telling Silsbee she thought 
fy with his Greek ideas & his desire to be superior to the 
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VEN Mont Mary 1815, Mary went into labour. She was not quite 
live, died : Pregnant, and the child, though born unexpectedly 
after 
Omi fet a few days. In this new misery, Claire's carefree, 
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Presence, hitherto merely annoying, became unbearable. 
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Whenever Claire was not around, Mary noted her relief, alg 
day there was talk about ‘Clary’s going away’, St eve, 
The Godwins would have taken her back, but Claire ha 
independence, as few girls of her time had or coy] dai uw 
prepared to return to her old role as daughter of the house. No. Not 
settled — I fear it is hopeless — she will not go to Skinne; Sent 
our house is the only remaining place — I see plainly — what ic then 
done, Mary wailed on 11 March; and three days later, The | ‘ 
appears more dismall than ever — not the least hope ~ thig ae 
hard to bear.” mi Ndeeq 
Things could not go on like this. Claire would h 
of her own and lead it independently, ici 
Her inevitable first thought was governessing. On ; ; en 
advertisement appeared in The Times, which (although. Chie... an 
this time in London, not France) may have been Hispanic wena at 
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TO GOVERNESSES OF SCHOOLS, or LADIES, ~-An English young 
LADY, who is now in France, is desirous of obtaining a sry JATION 
in a respectable SCHOOL, or in a private family, to instr Nene 
Lady; she speaks the French language fluently, and with: ‘good 
accent; understands the rudiments of Italian, and plays'well'o 
piano forte; she does not require a large salary, but hope 


friendly treatment from the family with whom she may ngage.” 


Replies were to be addressed to AZ; on 20 March,’ Ma 


recorded ‘more letters for A-Z — one from a disconsol 


Jonsolate wid 
However when it came to the point Claire found, for the first but not 
the last time, that she could not — or not yet — resign herself:to burial 
alive as a governess or paid companion. Her current life, with all it 
tensions, was too exciting and interesting. te i 

It was not until May that the longed-for change oceurped, Tht 
month Claire left London for Lynmouth, Devon, where she wie 
4 cottage probably paid for by Shelley, who had finally succeede ‘tk 
raising some money against his expectations. ‘S, and the lady i 
out — after tea talk — write greek characters — S, and his'friend saga 
i have a last conversation,’ Mary noted bitterly, The following 
she wrote: ‘J begin a new journal with our regeneration, 
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(cle greeted solitude and Lynmouth with commendable 
qlthoue" 16 could not stay there on her own for ever reading 
qua? jm an y. It comes as no surprise that after a while she returned 
100k ion. Howeveh she would have to find something to do there. 
ro Londo are ng was to throw herself at Byron. 

ae Claire’s perspective, the decision had a definite logic. 
i ad caught a stars if Claire could catch a star of her own, she 
at 


of sta 
JO 000 , ° “1° ° bs 
sold nifyin g masculine desirability, litter the novels of the time. Becky 
ersO 


ae in Vanity Fair dreams of a ‘corsair’, as does Lizzie Eustace in 
The Eustace Diamonds; in Jane Eyre, Blanche Ingram compares Mr 
Rochester to a ‘corsair’. “Know that I dote on Corsairs,’® she sig- 
nificantly assures him. Had there been Byron posters, every young 
girl's room would have been plastered with them. 

Fate, too, played its part. The landlady of a house the Shelleys had 
rented on their return from Switzerland, and where Claire now took 
lodgings, had a sister who was Byron's housekeeper and who could 
pass on a letter. Admittedly, he was married, but that had not stopped 
Shelley from running off with Mary — and in any case, London 
(and certainly Byron’s housekeeper) buzzed with rumours that Byron’s 
marriage was all but over. 

To elope in a moment of passion is one thing: to offer oneself out 
of the blue to a man one has never met, quite another. Unfortunately, 
however, Claire, as so often, had no one to confide in. Many years 
on she would write, ‘I have trodden life alone without a guide and 
sae a companion; and although this isolation was to some 
a osed — she could, after all, have stayed home with her 

lowe or the most part that was the simple truth. 
allow: ae if she had no confidante, she had plenty of examples to 
she hs pe all indicated that life must be affronted, exactly as 
all the Wo v4 » Mary Wollstonecraft, Mary Godwin, her own mother — 
Men, and aoe lives she knew best — had chosen their man, or 
the two ek or died with the consequences. Godwin and Shelley, 

Men, dec Whose opinions she implicitly trusted, admired strong 
“clared Marriage an outmoded and uncivilized institution, 
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and thought religion, with all its prohibitions, a sham, 

Seen in these terms, and bearing in mind her extreme youth Cle 
decision to approach Byron seems not just explicable bint aite’s 
inevitable. And (for a while, at least) her strategy paid off As Siler 
noted, ‘From that time She running off & Byron's acquaintance a 


place Mrs S. was no longer jealous of her.’® 
In April 1816, Claire finally sent her letter. 
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An utter stranger takes the liberty of addressing you. It is ¢ 
requested that for one moment you pardon the intrusion, 
aside every remembrance of who & what you are, ides 
friendly ear. A moment of passion, or an impulse of 
destroys our own happiness & that of others. If in this Case yo 
refusal shall not affect yourself, yet you are not aware how. nee 
may injure another. It is not charity I demand, for of that | nes 
in no need: I imply by that you should think kindly a gently a 
this letter, that if ] seem impertinent you should pardon. jile : 
while, & that you should wait patiently till I am emboldene d by 
you to disclose myself. tent Ne 

I tremble with fear at the fate of this letter... 

Either you will or you will not. Do not decide: hastil 8c yet I 
must entreat your answer without delay, not only because'I hate to 


atnestly 
& laying 
1 with 4 
Pride Often 


be tortured by suspense, but because my departure a shot t way out 
of town is unavoidable & I would know your reply ere'I go, Address 
me, as E. Trefusis, 21, Foley Place, Mary le Bonne.” ising i 7 
Byron kept the letter, but for several reasons did not reply. He was in 
the final stages of obtaining his separation papers from his ‘wife; he 
was the subject of endless gossip, the object of slander and speculation; 
he was on the point of leaving the country. The last thing he needed 
was more complication. gat 
Claire, however, having screwed up her courage to take this ‘al 
rifying step, was not to be so easily put off. She tried again, reas 
him to ‘receive a lady to communicate with him on business offpecu ‘ 
importance” at seven o'clock that evening and signing her rol her 
the initials G.C.B., presumably in the hope that he would t is f 
for a different person. This time he did reply. ‘Ld, B. jg not av 


‘aterview 
Ge Pe : n inter 
any “importance” which can be attached by any person 6° a 
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denote particularly by one with whom it does Not appear 

vith hi ie h onour of being acquainted—He wil] however be at 

° he hour mentioned.” 

at t fair with Byron lasted from that April until the followin 
as, as he always made brutally : 


clear, never other than 
A wnessided in almost every way, she was just the sort of girl 
oe jked. Ironi cally (given that his daughter Ada would become 
he '@ 


ae d mathematician) he preferred his women uneducated and 
a cele ve, feeling, with Sir Anthony Absolute, that ‘the extent of a 
submis! a dition should consist in her knowing her simple letters 
womans heir mysterious combinations’. In contrast, Claire was beth 
+a nally pretentious (she unwisely showed him the manuscript 
te afl novel she had written) and to put it mildly, overbold. 
of a ae that she had made — still, almost two hundred years later, 
oe cult one for a woman — was then the sole Prerogative of men 
and whores. Later, the label of whorishness was one that Byron was 
happy to use against Claire, even though he must have known — she 
told him so often enough — that never, throughout those years, did 
she love anyone but him. 

On the other hand, as he himself admitted, bedding her was no 
hardship. ‘I never loved or pretended to love her, but a man is a man, 
and if a girl of eighteen comes prancing to you at all hours, there is 
but one way. *° Besides, he was nothing if not human — that was part 
of his singular charm. ‘I was not in love nor have any love left for any,” 
he wrote to his half-sister Augusta Leigh, “but ... I had been regaled 
of late with so many “two courses and a desert [sic]” (Alas!) of aversion, 
that I was fain to take a little love (if pressed particularly) by way of 
novelty.’ Most annoying of all (and much against his will), he found 
her sexually alluring. So, too, Thomas Love Peacock, whose portrait 
of Claire as Stella in Nightmare Abbey, written in 1818, gives her 
song Howing hair of raven blackness, and large black eyes of almost 
i ian brilliancy, which strikingly contrasted with a complexion 
ima whiteness’, When their daughter Allegra was living with 
' fan ae and Claire proposed a visit, Byron ‘declined seeing her 

“Me consequence might be an addition to the family” —which, 

At he afte ead it, does not connote indifference. One of a wed 
Pinished tikes held most violently against her, and for which he 
“t SO bitterly, was his own weakness in succumbing, 


a] P d 
yfaires 4 
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however slightly and momentarily, to her charms, Each 9 
moments of weakness constituted a battle lost. 

Yet although he made his position coldly clear, it was ies 
chat Claire would be overwhelmed. She was in love with the vite 
him before they ever met, and there was never any chance th 
real Byron would disappoint. In bed — and, as he himself ide the 
they were often in bed — he was doubtless tender and aati ted, 
Furthermore, it was not just the delirium of love that she AN ting 
enced, but the indescribable intoxication of actually beings ee 
mistress. There was also the triumph (childish, but she was ares 
all, a child) of trumping Mary. ‘God bless you ~ I nevep. after 
happy! she truly told Byron, in reply to one of his exttemely 5 
notes. anne are 
When she threatened to follow him abroad, however, me fe : 
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And so she played her ace: her friendship with Shelley and Mary Sh 
had already, in London, introduced a thrilled Mary (who ha ee a 
slightest suspicion of our connection’) to her new friend: now, s 
Shelley looked for a haven to escape to with his family follow, itp q 
failed financial lawsuit, she persuaded him to think of returning to 


Geneva. One inducement was that her friend Byron would be there, 
He wanted to meet Shelley, whose Queen Mab he’ had admired; 
Shelley naturally wanted to meet the famous Byron; and Clair 
introduce them. So began the expedition that would lead, 
to Frankenstein —the germ of which, in the shape of genera 
on the question of creator and creature, may be divine Ky 
and journals they all three wrote. tit He rit 
Once they were in Geneva, a routine established) itself. ‘In the 
morning Byron would send sheets of Childe Harold, which he was 
then writing, to Claire for her to copy; at two in the afternoon Shelley, 
Mary and Claire would come up to the Villa Diodati to'‘dine with 
him and his companion Dr Polidori.** In the long, rainy evenings ° 
that ‘year without summer,” when the world shivered in the wake of 
the Mt Tambora explosion, they sat before the fire at Diodati, talking 
and weaving fantasies. At these gatherings, Claire tookia back aegh 
Byron's interest, as he made very clear, centred on Shelley an A 
In the course of this stay, Claire realized that she was peg in 
is impossible to know whether the child had been cone ot 
England or Switzerland (for she contrived, against yrons 
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continue the affair: ‘I could not : 
ne who had scrambled eight nen ee ae 
| ” me, he confessed ruefully to Augusta Leigh). Either way, 
osOP {id not dispute his responsibility. The (carnal) connection had 
pyron er previously to my setting out,’ he explained to his friend 
ues Kinnaird. ‘... The next question is, is the brat mine? I have 
poug sto think so, for I know as much as one can know such a thing — 
ioe «had not livedwith S. during the time of our acquaintance — and 
that “be had had a good deal of that same with me.” 
ch ms aire doubtless hoped the coming child would constitute a bond 
Lerween them; Byron, anxious to kill any such notion, immediately 
parred his house to her. However, Shelley, who knew of both the affair 
and the pregnancy, persuaded him to receive the two of them just once 
more, in order to talk over the situation. Byron wanted to place the child 
with his half-sister and reputed lover, Mrs Leigh (about whom he had 
spoken freely at the Villa Diodati). Claire objected, saying she felt ‘a 
Child always wanted a parent's care at least till seven years old ... He 
yielded and said it was best it should live with him —he promised faith- 
fully never to give it until seven years of age into.a stranger's care. I was 
to be called the child’s Aunt and in that character I could see itand watch 
over it without injury to anyone's reputation.’™ With that agreement 
reached, Mary, Shelley, William and Claire prepared to return to 
England, while Byron continued his journey to Italy. 

The Shelleys and Claire settled in Bath, far from the Godwins, 
while Claire waited out her pregnancy. She passed. the time writing 
Byron numerous letters that might have been especially designed to 
enrage him, reiterating her undying love for her “dearest Albé,’ nagging 
about his health and excessive drinking, begging for some sign that he 
had not forgotten her. However, he had determined never to cor- 
‘spond with her again. Although Shelley did receive letter from him, 
Which he unwisely showed to her, doubtless after endless pleading, it 
ir calculated to comfort Claire, and she was desolated. Mean- 
ihe mre old tensions had resumed. Claire’s pregnancy made et 
nn nin protective of her; when the baby was born he or a 

tine Pe interest in it. But Mary’s irritation increased by > 
absensi, A ed for perfect happiness, she told him, was ‘a garden an 

ariae >* 


Wasa terrible autumn. On 9 October 1816 Fanny Imlay committed 
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suicide at the Bristol coaching inn, en route for Swansea 5 
‘dentified by her mother’s stays, marked with the letters M ‘le Wag 
the small gold watch that had been bought for her by Ms ahd 
Shelley at Geneva. Her suicide note indicated extreme dls Y and 
“ndicati ‘ticular Tess} 
though it gave no indication of any one particular Precipitatin “ton, 
dent. Two months later, Harriet Shelley's body, in an 4 dvs 8 ih 
of pregnancy, was pulled from the Thames. Despite the jy 
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of found drowned’, it was obvious she had killed herself — it Netdicr 
left a note telling Shelley of her wishes regarding their aki Fn she 
could have Charles, the little boy, but only if he lef whthe mh 
Harriet’s sister Eliza, who had brought her up. Sar e With 
Godwin’s immediate reaction was that Shelley, now that h 
i ly marry Mary. Only th vg AUD Wag 
free, must instantly ry Mary y the day before 
received the news, Mrs Godwin had been discussing the uaae, elle 
of his obtaining a divorce. Unlike the children, ‘she ‘saiq it 
supported Mary in what she had done, Godwin ‘quite a 9 all 
the act. As for his anti-marriage declarations in. Poligbibaa 
‘certainly [he] had forgotten them’.* The: cetemony' took place | 
30 December 1816; the previous evening, Shelley an di Meas) ce 
at Godwin’s house in Skinner Street. Godwin set to work to ‘ i. F 
the glad tidings, informing his brother that ' ively atic is 
the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, of Field Place in ‘the county 
of Sussex, Baronet. So that, according to the ‘vulgar ideas of the 
world, she is well married, and I have great hopes the young Z 
will make her a good husband.” ie ata 
Claire’s baby, a little girl, was born two weeks later, on 12, January 
1817. Byron was supposed to choose a name for the child, but since 
he showed no sign of doing so Claire called her Alba — an obvious 
reference to Albé, which was their usual name for Byron (presumably 
from LB). In March 1818, the baby was finally christened Clata Allegra: 
Allegra, a Venetian name, being Byron's eventual choice.’ Release 
from exile by the baby’s arrival, the Shelleys, after a short stay wit 
Leigh Hunt and his wife Marianne in Hampstead, moyed'to Marlow 
in Buckinghamshire, where they intended to settle. Claire joined t 4 
there at the end of March, and the Hunts soon followed with ici 
supposedly the daughter of friends in the country. The Marlow 3 
hold, with its tensions, its literary friends and its selection ° re 


parented babies (though not as many as there might have een, 


tice, 
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had failed to gain custody of his first two), must have felt 
spell ‘ke the one in which the girls had grown up. 


ee months that Claire spent with her child were without 
rhe , the happiest of her life. ‘She is all my treasure — the little 
question occupies all my thoughts, all my time & my feelings,’ she 
creatul von (who was not in the least interested). ‘When Thold her in 
eee | think to myself — there is nothing else in the world that is 


|, or belongs to you~ you are utterly a stranger to everyone else: 
of yo ut this little being you would hold no relations with any single 
gee seine Although feeding her was troublesome at first, the 
taille soon passed, and Claire found motherhood a source of 
di rae delights. She loved children; a letter that she sent Mary when 
~ Shelleys left her with little William for a few days is full of 


amusement and fun. No better gift could be imagined than a baby of 


her very ONE ' : ; 

What Claire refused to dwell on, or even admit, was that her idyll 
with the baby she called ‘Itty Ba’ could not last. She and Shelley, at 
their momentous last meeting with Byron, had agreed that the child 
would be raised by her father; Byron told his friend Kinnaird that he 
intended to ‘acknowledge and breed her myself’ None of Claire’s 
friends, then or later, had the slightest doubt but that this would be 
the best thing for the child. The case was unarguable: Byron could do 
everything for her, Claire, nothing. Accordingly, in the summer of 
1817, Byron claimed the child, who was now six months old, and asked 
for her to be sent to him in Italy. 

Claire of course knew this had to happen at some point but the 
thought that she and her baby were really to be parted, and so soon, 
Was so unbearable that she put it from her. Mary, who was once again 
Pregnant — Clara Everina Shelley would be born in September 1817 — 
and who unequivocally thought Allegra should go to her father, 
‘immed up the situation. Claire, wrote Mary, wanted to exact ‘prom- 
Ses of writing and sending accounts’ before she let the child go. But 


Promises with Albel The first object that engaged his attention 
would put them all out of his head — and negotiated by letter also — 
fo ‘ is the labour of several months to get any kind of answer 

if he makes objections and you have to answer 


i dim and then 
\ . 
“ depart — in fact Clare [sic] although she in a 


ild can never 
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blind kind of manner sees the necessity of it, does not ui 


I 
go and will instinctively place all kinds of difficulties in nee to 
ay,.? 


What Claire would not do under any circumstances sy 
baby to Italy, as Byron proposed, in care of a nurse, ‘Do ha etd hes 
would trust her with such a person ... You might as well hk think | 
4 miser to trust his gold for a sea voyage to a leaky veggey » A asked 
on Allegra’s first birthday, in a letter that swings b tide @ | tot 
vignettes of maternal love and the terrible dreads that she Wisi 
keep down. ‘My dear friend, how I envy you. You wil] ie k ot 
darling to crawl to your knees & pull you till you take her ie © a little 
she will sit on the crook of your arm & you will give hey, i > then 
of your own plate & a little drop of wine from your a i hoe out 
will think herself a little Queen in Creation.’ But then sh, BASS. & she 
to the nub of it: the ce 


€ cam, 
(ivi : 


down 


1h 
Vi] 


various and ceaseless misgivings that I entertain of you,’ Lib 
that in yielding her to your care I yield her to neglect & coldness 
How am I assured that such will not be the case? .., Tigo’ fedt she 
will be unhappy. I am so anxious to be cautious... Poor litelé angel 
In your great house; left perhaps to servants while you ate drowning 
sense & feeling in wine & striving all you can to ruin’the natural 
.. My 


affections are few & therefore strong — the extreme solitude in 


goodness of your nature who will be thereto watch her . 


which I live has concentrated them to one point & that point is my 
lovely child ... We sleep together & if you knew: the ‘extreme 
happiness I feel when she nestles closer to me, when in listening to 
our regular breathing together, I could tear my flesh in, twenty 
thousand different directions to ensure her good and, when | fear 
for her residing with you it is not the dread I haye to commence 
the long series of painful anxiety I know I shall have to endure itis 
lest I should behold her sickly & wasted with improper management 
lest I should live to hear that you neglected her.® 


Later in the letter she rowed back slightly on these fears on 

who knew Byron would know that they were not withou i His 
In the end Shelley, as so often, proposed a practic sho! 

health was not good, his doctor had recommended Italy - why 
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_ all move there? Then at least they would be in the same 
hey 8° v« Byron: who had settled in Venice. The house in Marlow 
count they had a frenetic month of opera-going and theatre in 
was i: finally on 0 March 1818, the Party — Shelley, Mary, Claire, 
Lone?” children, plus two nursemaids, Elise and Milly — set out for 
ix weeks later they were in Milan. 
by now felt uncertain about sending Allegra to her father. 
ved a cruel letter from Byron, dismissing Claire’s out- 
; as ‘bad German novels” and implying that he intended, 

erary to theit agreement, to refuse her all access to the child. Shelley 
con +Claire to do nothing hasty, to consider the possible consequences 
ae dhe parted with her baby.* But she dismissed his caveats, taking 
ae ‘n her obstinate, sentimental conviction that at bottom ‘dearest 
- d Byron’, when he actually met Allegra, would be enchanted and 
yon over, and would show only that kind and humane side of himself 
that did, indeed, exist. Making a supreme effort, she sent her ‘darling 
hid’ off to Venice with the nursemaid Elise. ‘I have sent her off 
because I love her too well to keep her,’ she told Byron. “ . . . She loves 
me she stretches out her arms to me & cooes [sic] for joy when I take 
her... | assure you I have wept so much to night that now my eyes 
seem to drop out hot and burning blood. Remember that I am 
wretched how wretched and for the smallest word of kindness from 
you I will bless & honour you.’ 

No such word would ever be forthcoming. Byron's dealings with 
Claire were extraordinarily cruel. Claire’s ten minutes of perfection 
had been perhaps the only moment in his life when he bowed to 
someone else’s will. Now was his chance to punish her for his weakness, 
and he took full advantage of it. In the letters she wrote him, the 
pleasure that he took in her misery was one of her constant refrains; 
his (though not to her — he never wrote to her) resound with weary 
ri that the magnanimous gesture of acknowledging a natural 
i rien bring him only abuse. His affair with Claire was some- 
ras would have preferred to forget; unfortunately, there was a 

“nt teminder in Allegra. 


ae 
oe 


over 8 


* Compare hi 
stnest adie letter to her of 24 March 1822; ‘Remember Clare when you rejected my 
how at Mil © (& treated me with that contempt which I have never merited from you), & 


an, & i i 
how vain now is your regret!” 


Ill 
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His feelings towards the child were therefore full of aml 
She was beyond doubt a Byron, and he tried to focus oni he 
half; it appealed (if nothing else) to his narcissism, Ags 8 
arrived in Venice he altered his will to leave her £5,000 — : 
large enough to ensure her a decent marriage anywhere bite prottion 
where her parentage would in any case count against her, Tks a 
Leigh he wrote of her with amused affection, emphasizing her B Busta 
resemblances: ‘much more like Lady Byron than her mothe; YOnic 
not odd? I suppose she must also resemble her sister Ada _ St 
very blue eyes — and that singular forehead — fair curly hair 
devil of a spirit — but that is Papas.” A year later, ‘She Spe ie : and 4 
but Venetian — “Bon di papa’ &c. &c. she is very drills a 
good deal of the Byron — cant articulate the letter rat all’ Wh 28 a 
1819, he proposed returning to England, Allegra ida en in 


C 
him; he put off his departure because she had a fever and ‘I willaeee 


Y : 
Bytonic 
ON a8 she 


can not go without her’. ES 
But of course Allegra was not a clone, and those aspects’ that 

: : ol fly een at she 
took from Claire he found intolerable. Teresa Guiccioli ~ his mistre 
and last great love, who was fond of the child — said, ‘She ea. 
perpetual remorse to his sensitive soul, and had: it not been for me 
the poor girl would have had no education at all. Each time she came 
into her father’s presence, he used to turn away in disgust and exclaim 
“Erlevez-la; elle ressemble trop a sa merely eat 

In fact, Allegra seems to have been happy enough. Richard Belgrave 

Hoppner, the English consul in Venice, and his Swiss wife, had agreed 
to look after her alongside their own small boy. Although at first she 
naturally pined for her mother, after a while she accepted her new 
surroundings. The Hoppners were conscientious, although (as 
Hoppner himself later confessed) they did not particularly like Allegra. 
However, their rather cold comfort was made up for, by the petting 
she received at her father’s house. Mrs Hoppner reported that she i 
Allegra to visit him ‘as often as possible; but he doesn't get up till 
o'clock, and that’s far too late for her. In any case, when she goes 
see her papa, La Fornarina [Byron's notorious Venetian mistress 

; “drinks which m* 
charge, and gives her all sorts of things to eat and drink w mil 
the child ill.’® And when Teresa Guiccioli took her back to the rl 
palazzo in Ravenna, she was happily made much of in the warm 
way. 
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ne contemporaries, Byron's dealin 

To orthy nor irresponsible. The bl 

plamew in those days, deeply shocki 

| responsibility for any consequ 

of 4 jive, women who agreed to int 
eta ) 


© the point, 
© connections. Of 


irse, liaisons between upper-class men and lower- 
cones 


d all the time. But society’s invariable assy apa 
happen -cl arty mattered. Se AA tise aes 
snly the Upper-class ‘party dal tvant girls made pregnant by 
the master knew they wom A Most certainly be sacked; governesses, 
wo judge by the advice — Fi oo that such affairs outcome 
was ‘seldom matrimony’, ared little better. And Byron unswervingly 
adhered to this principle. He had many mistresses in Venice, 
‘cluding the baker’s wife nicknamed ‘La Fornarina, of whom he 
remarked (perhaps thinking of Claire), ‘The best thing about her is 
that she can neither read nor write. So she cant haunt me with 
letters." He dismissed all of them as ‘sluts’ — all, that is, except the 
aristocratic Teresa Guiccioli, whom he took seriously because her 

rank equalled his own. 

Nothing, then, obliged him to acknowledge Allegra, let alone take 
responsibility for bringing her up. That he agreed to do so can only 
have reflected his affection for Shelley, with whom, that day in Geneva, 
these arrangements had been agreed. And the child was, as he had 
promised, well looked after. However — and here lay the rub — there 
was no way Claire could know this. The nurse Elise sent her own 
accounts, but how reliable were they? At one point she reported Byron 
as saying of Allegra, ‘She will grow up a very pretty woman and then 
I will take her for my mistress.’*” It sounded Byronic enough to be 


Possible. Claire’s letters to Byron plead frantically for a word — a 


glimpse ~ a hair from her baby’s head. None was answered. 
Claire and Alle 


gra were reunited just once, in August 1818, four 
Months after the 
le ley 


‘After all I have no right over the child. If Clare 
let her take it.” But Claire, having once forced herself 
“8'@ g0, was reluctant to turn back. What she wanted for her 
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child was what had been agreed, the advantages Byron is 
without loss of contact. That, however, was the one comb 
would never allow. 

Byron offered Shelley and Claire the use of his beauti Ville: 
Euganean hills, where Allegra could stay with them for ay 21h the 
more, and where they spent three idyllic weeks togethe Pnth o, 
summoned Mary to join them; she obediently set ou, * Shelley 
William and little Clara, who was not well. As the journey “Inging 
the baby’s health became worse and in Venice, on 2 4 Septen sees 
died. soca, She 

The death of Clara marked a shift in the Mary-Shelle if 
triangle. Mary, distraught, and not unnaturally feeling that heen 
ter had been needlessly sacrificed to Claire’s interests, began j vaugh- 
drawal into unreachability that ever after overshadowed her vi @ With. 


Shelley, and that she bitterly regretted after his death! Facg oni 
icy wall, Shelley turned increasingly to Claire — perhaps. ; ve this 
though that may have happened, but certainly for, friendship 
comfort: an amitié amoureuse that — constantly before Here : ! a — 
Mary's burden even heavier. From now on, in his letters; she Y 
‘dearest Claire’ or ‘my best girl’ — endearments that he kept bin 
Mary’s eyes. ‘at COs eM 

Another tragedy followed. The following June, in Rome, where 
they were then living, William, too, became ill, probably with malaria 
‘The misery of these hours is beyond calculation,’ Mary wrote'to their 
friend Maria Gisborne, an old flame of Godwin's, now living in Italy 
‘The hopes of my life are bound up in him.’ Two days later William, 
too, died. Ce dh P 

This final, awful loss — the third of their children to die, and 
the most loved — devastated both Mary and Shelley. Shelley wept 
unconsolably, while Mary, who was again pregnant, ‘retreated aa 
numb misery that was almost impossible to live with. iNevert a 
the forms of life went on: her journal records walks, reading, oi 
with friends. In November she gave birth to a boy, Percy * Ret 
named for the town of his birth. Then they moved om t0 Fs 
the climate was less harsh. iM r resell 

By a particularly bitter irony, these deaths allowed fae i Cie 
himself as, by comparison, a model parent. ‘T can only 


he wrote in a letter to Hoppner, forwarded to Shelley; 


CONF 
ination 1. 
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rheit f ig it not S02 Have they reared one? — [Allegra’s} health has 
nospit oa excellent — and her temper not bad ~ she is sometimes 
pithert obstinate — but always clean and cheerful — and as ina 
vain a ;wo I shall either send her to England — or put her in a 
: - for het education — these defects will be remedied as far 

‘n human nature. ~ But the Child shall not quit me 
to perish of Starvation and green fruit — or be taught to 
again there is no Deity— Whenever there is convenience of 


‘eve that 
believe her Mother can always have her with her — 


vicinity and access — 


F 7° 
otherwise, no. 


At this low point a new, staunch friend entered their lives: Mary 
Wollstonecraft's old pupil Margaret King, now Lady Mountcashel. 
True to her mentor (and, unlike Claire, rich enough to do as she 
pleased, for she had enough money of her own to provide a small 
annuity), she had decided that she would no longer put up with her 
unsatisfactory marriage. For some years she had been living in Pisa 
with George Tighe, generally known as “Tatty’ from his passion for 
growing new varieties of potato, and their two daughters, Laurette 
and Nerina. She liked to be called Mrs Mason, after the ideal governess 
in Mary Wollstonecraft’s Original Stories from Real Life. And for the 
Shelleys, and in particular for Claire, this was very much the role she 
played. For the first time in her life, Claire had a true confidante: a 
person with whom she could talk openly about her hopes and plans 
with no fear of being misunderstood or condemned on conventional 
grounds. ‘I made the most terrible mistakes so long as I was with the 
Shelleys,’ Claire said later, ‘They were young and [ was young — as 
‘oon as I got into Lady Mountcashell’s hands (who was fifty two) I 
‘ucceeded in all I undertook — but then I had confidence in her and 
ribs her implicitly. God only can tell me from what gulf of ruin, 
Me counsels of that dear Lady saved me!” 
to . ia at once established herself as a sort of benevolent aunt 
iii ey household. She was familiar with theit story, having 
IN 1800 ae with Godwin ever since meeting him in Ireland 
Closed i | en she left her husband, and most fashionable doors 

© her, he had remained her friend and commissioned books 
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from her. Claire visited her most days and often Walked 
rom her. an 


ee at once saw that the ek menage pS t0is 9 
the Shelleys was not tenable, sane aire’ refusal ¢ tlh 
Love Peacock, who had propose : ae while Claire and Y Thon rd 
were living at Marlow, a great mistake ; she Would Neve Me Shey) 
that to happen. But happen it had} Claire had continues al My 
isfactory life; the situation was what it was, ti mn na 
particularly fraught. At the end of 1818 a baby gil hia te ’ Ne 
Naples and for her brief life (she was born in De cember sn ha 
in June 1820) was registered under the name of ] | 
Rumour (begun by Elise) asserted that Claire 
Shelley her father. 


ty. 
With th 
Q 


10) Nh ay t 


8 


t 

Shelley's biographer, Richard Holmes, thinks Shelle : and 
the father, and that circumstances point to Elena’s te i Probably, 
the nursemaid Elise, who had brought Allegra to Veii Tother bein 
after her there.” The Hoppners, however, believed Bhi oke4 
passed it on to Byron, who seized upon it as yet anerye ot as 
keep Allegra and Claire apart. When, on her fourth birsha, (ty 
Allegra (as he had promised, or threatened) inva ae Yhe | 
burst out in a furious diatribe against Italian women: a »C 
Convents — accusing them of ignorance and’ profligacy Eup 
them as ‘bad wives & most unnatural mothers! liceneiiaig 
ant’.’* Byron retorted to Hoppner: “The moral yar ie : 
the Italians comes with an excellent grace from the 'Writet nowy 1. 
with a man and his wife - and having planted a, chil a a ta 
ling, 8¢c.”” we wate 3 


‘there and Sticky; 
ary. Tt was obvious 
to Mrs Mason, who was fond of them all, that for the moment at leas 
Claire must cease to be a member of the Shelley household,” 
For the first time since she had run away from’ 
Claire's solitary and exposed situation now became ‘app 


PP 
had Shelley. Mrs Mason, though no longer rich; had ‘income and 


Allegra precisely because he could save her from the fate Claire now 
faced. But Claire had nothing and no one. Mt 


The Godwins, meanwhile, were still treading delicately around the 
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uation — for despite everyone's attempts at concealment, 
Allegt i . nevitably learned the truth. How far did ‘Claire’s misfortune’ 
ha scret? Godwin asked his friend Maria Gisborne ‘on the part 
remains Was she ‘desirous that it be unknown? Did any attachment 
of Mis me en her and Byron? Godwin was amazed that Allegra’s 
still aoe wurned out to be Byron - he had assumed that the culprit 
father eee Mrs Gisborne assured him that Claire wished the 
must be t no attachment now existed, and that ‘the tenor of her 

- ir was decorous and cheerful’.”” Despite being disappointed 
behavie ughter, Mrs Godwin had always blamed Mary, not Claire, 
in oe a happ ened; if Claire wished to return, the maternal bosom 
me to receive her. 

This being so, Mrs Mason strongly recommended her to return to 
ald her my opinion very candidly,’ she wrote later, when Shelley 
hed died and Claire really was on her own, ‘and said I would rather 
be obliged to sit behind Mrs G.’s counter from morning till night 
‘han be anyone’s dame de compagnie; but on that subject we never 


pt, tha 


secret ke 
s 


TT 
could agree. . ‘ 
For indeed, as Mrs Mason recognized, those were the options. Her 


first freshness gone, possessed (or dispossessed) of a child, with no 
prospects and no dowry: who would marry Claire now? Her bright 
looks were already fading; Shelley's friend Thomas Medwin, who met 
her when she was twenty-two, took her for twenty-six or twenty- 


seven. 


She might have been mistaken for an Italian, for she was a brunette 
with very dark hair and eyes ... Though not strictly handsome at 
that time, for she had much to struggle with, and mind makes its 
tavages in the fairest, most, she was engaging and pleasing, and 
Possessed an esprit de société rare among our countrywomen. From 
her personal appearance at that time, I should conceive, that when 
Byron formed an intimacy with her at Geneva in 1816, she must 
have been strikingly handsome.” 


The implication, O 
that did Not detract 

“ent French and 
Pointed in One dire 


f course, was that she was less handsome now. But 
from her considerable accomplishments: she spoke 
Italian, as well as being extremely musical. It all 
ction, 
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Mrs Mason, still well connected, set out to find en alga 
situation. Claire’s presence in any respectable English househo An able 
have been problematic, but the Tighes’ own irregular Situatio On y id 
that most of their friends and contacts were Italian, Accotding ant 
20 October 1820, Claire became a paying guest — 
should call an au pair — with a fashionable doctor's fam nily in Flo 
the Bojtis. She was not quite a governess, just as Eliza Bishop ee, 
parlour boarder with Mrs Tew, had been not quite a teacher, Ch 
would teach the Bojtis’ numerous little girls English; j in| ‘return Ate 
would treat her as part of the family and introduce her to, their fi, the 
Since they lived opposite the Pitti Palace and knew everyone - ends, 
Bojti was personal physician to the Grand Duke’ Ferdin. Hee te we Ds 
an excellent opportunity to make useful contacts; and: Bh Si aon, Was 
was German, Claire could and did take the opportunity to | 
language to her repertoire. Her first post in Vienn: 
Italy after Shelley’s death, was with friends that’ she had 
this period. ea ) 

On the surface, her life remained much whasilt had ways Hie 
cultured, social, cosmopolitan. She soon settled i do hee 


she wrote, ‘Think of ie as a stranger and ee earth, to 
whom none of the many affairs of this world’ belong id who has no 
permanent township on the globe.’* hd fay 

The difficulty, for Claire as for many lane women, y 
question of home — or, rather, of its absence. Since 1815," 
had taken financial and emotional responsibility”, for her, « beet 
Claire had meant Shelley and Mary. That, however shad always wil 
a contentious situation, with Shelley welcoming her presence W 


main her 
Mary hated it. Now Mary had won her battle; they would re 5a any 
friends on condition of being no longer her guardians. A world 


recently orphaned daughter, Claire must henceforth face 
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4 provide for herself. Unlike a genuine orphan, it was still 
sone 4 her to live with her mother and stepfather. But since she 


to ; i 
- vo considet that, she must rely on employment to provide her 
us 


‘ a roo 5 pee) { 1 
with March 1821; Claire's miseries were compounded when she 


"| of Allegra’s placement in the convent of Bagnacavallo, near 
heat The news sent her almost mad with rage. She had not 
Ravenna Id since their month together in August 1818; although 
ae repeatedly tried to arrange visits, Byron simply ignored her 
she ha She wrote a furious letter of complaint, berating him for 
letters. ‘ng his daughter to this inferior education, for breaking their 
pa that Allegra would remain with one or other parent until 
ae as seven, and accusing him of injuring Allegra as a way of 
ene herself, Claire. She dreamed that Tatty Tighe had snatched 
Allegra from the convent: ‘I rejoiced said to S~ now she shall never 
go back again. Sn ce 

In fact Bagnacavallo was far from the hellhole of her imaginings. 
Allegra’s entry to the convent there brought it to the notice of the 
local grandees, who began sending their own daughters to join her; 
but entry was usually at the age of seven, and as the youngest (and 


richest) pupil, Allegra remained something of a pet. Shelley visited 
her that July and found her well. 


The traits have become more delicate, and she is much paler, 
probably from improper food ... She has a contemplative ser- 
lousness which, mixed with her excessive vivacity, which has not 
deserted her, has a very peculiar effect in a child. She is under strict 
discipline, as may be observed from the immediate obedience she 
accords to the will of her attendants, This seems contrary to her 


nature, but I do not think it has been obtained at the expense of 
much Severity... [Sh 


which she and her favourite companions drew 
along a walk in the garden, I had brought her a bag of 
, and before eating any of them she gave her companions 
of the nuns a portion, This is not much like the old 
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Shelley's only worry was the religious superstition with whic 
head was being filled, and of which he, as a militant atheist es he 
> stern y 


disapproved.” 

It was a comfort, but it did not make up for the fact that C),: 
herself was still prevented from seeing her daughter, whom he laite 
not visit without Byron’s permission. ‘I assure you I can an Could 
resist the internal inexplicable feeling which haunts me ey ae 


never see her any more,’ she told Byron in February 1829, 


I waited two months in the Autumn, expecting from all You pro 
fessed to see her every week and when on the sudden you would 4 
longer allow it to be a melancholy fearfulness came over me which 
has never since passed away ... I shall shortly leave Italy, fora dee 
country to enter upon a disagreeable and precarious course of life: 
I yield in this not to my own wishes, but to the advice of a friend 
whose head is wiser than mine ... but indeed 1 cannot 0 without 
having first seen and embraced Allegra... My dear Friend, I Conjure 
you do not make the world dark to me, as if my Allegra'was dead.® 


This new life was being arranged by the indefatigable Mrs Mason, 
now combing her acquaintance for a proper paid position for’ Claire. 
There had been a possibility in Paris, but ‘we hear... that Clare’ 
reception there, as an Englishwoman, is impossible’, Shelley told their 
friend Maria Gisborne, adding that ‘our Irish friend is exerting herself 
to the utmost to find some substitute’.** Claire may already have been 
contemplating Vienna, where her brother Charles — the only, person 
apart from Shelley and Mrs Mason upon whom she could now rely 
for support — had a teaching position. Indeed, she may have'had this 
in mind from the moment Mrs Mason began to broach ideas regarding 
her future; it would explain why she was so keen to/learn German 
However, she did not leave at once; the Shelleys called her back t© 
Pisa and persuaded her to remain in Italy, at least for a while. Besa 
When her desperate plea yielded no reply from Byron, Claire Cs : 
concocting wild scenarios to rescue her daughter from the clute 4 : [ 
the nuns. One was to enter the convent as a pensioner uae 
would involve converting to Catholicism, but no matters a before 
at least be with her daughter. ‘She was all prepared i one 182% 
Allegra died,’* Silsbee noted, which would have been in Mase 
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e foundered on the difficulty of finance; Shelley was the 
sc a ossible money, and he would never have countenanced 
urce 7 i to kidnap Allegra from the convent, was also aban- 
{ ‘he Shelleys wanted to know, did Claire think of 
doned- > Not to their house, they assured her in horror. 

Claire did not know was that Shelley had written to Byron, 
What his decision to place Allegra in the convent and dismissing 
ei orting sition as ‘the result of a misguided maternal affection’. 
Claires ee d know, because Mary told her, was that when Shelley, 
What ae misery, had proposed that, after all, Allegra should 
ae be removed from Bagnacavallo, Byron, infuriated, 
per 

vowed that if you annoyed him he would place Allegra in some 
secret convent; he declared that you should have nothing to do with 
her, and that he would move heaven and earth to prevent your 
‘nterference. Lord Byron [Mary went on] is a man of twelve to 
ffreen thousand a year, he is on the spot, a man reckless of the ill 
he does others, obstinate to desperation in the pursuance of his 
plans or his revenge. What then would you do, having Allegra on 
the outside of the convent walls? Would you go to America? The 
money we have not, nor does that seem to be your idea. You 
probably wish to secrete yourself. But Lord Byron would use any 
means to find you out. 


Mary was terrified Byron might even challenge Shelley to a duel: ‘I 
si Hot enter upon the topic, your own imagination may fill up 
= Picture.’ She advised waiting until Byron left the country, which 
, Would have to do at some point to settle his English affairs. 


othi ; : : 
ng Temains constant, something may happen — things cannot 
© Worse,’87 


With nor 
‘ight of Alle 


Wenn 


€sponse from Byron, and seemingly no way to arrange a 
bra, Claire, who had returned to Florence far from either 
Near fin Sh ies (where Byron had now arrived to spend some time 

Clleys), began to imagine terrible things. ‘It seems to me 


‘ome tj 
IMe gj 
ince I have heard any news from Allegra,’ she wrote to 


aby wo 
es : : ril. ‘T fear she is sick.’ 
u se a 
Was tighe Sly, her forebodings had proved baseless. But this time she 


“8'a Was suffering from what the doctor called ‘little slow 
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fevers’ (possibly typhus or malaria). She was bled and seemed 
recover; on 15 April she was considered out of danger, But re to 
later, on 20 April, Byron — who when told of her illness had aithn da 8 
all necessary medical intervention — heard that she had died ted 
a convulsive catarrhal attack’.*? He described it as a ‘stunnin after 
unexpected’ blow.”° 8 and 
By the time the Shelleys heard the news, Claire was. tray, 
the coast with their friends Edward and Jane Williams, logkiae 
house in which they all might spend the summer. The Pibieran a 
back in Pisa two days later, but with Byron still near by the Stake 
thought it best to put off telling Claire the devastating truth, fieeey 
she, Mary and another friend, the romantic, adventurer Edwar, 4 ee 
lawny, at once set off for Lerici, where a suitable house, ‘Cag ‘ 


elling up 


Allegra was dead; Shelley stood up and said yes. en 
At first he was afraid that Claire might lose her ‘reason. )\Byron 
offered her complete control over the funeral, but Shelley teplied, ‘she 
now seems bewildered; & whether she designs to avail herself further 
of your permission .. . I know not. In fact, I am'so exhaustec vith the 
scenes through which I have passed, that I do not dare 'to ask if Ay 
Despite his unspeakable behaviour towards Claire, Byron, cannot 
be blamed for Allegra’s death. As the Shelleys’ bitter experience showed, 
in those days the lives of children were fragile things, snuffed out by 
untreatable illness regardless of care or love. One of Byron’ reasons 
for selecting Bagnacavallo had been its healthy situation inythe clean 
air of the countryside, far from the debilitating miasmas of the one 
For Claire, however, he was and always would be a murderer. The 
outburst she sent him was so bitter that he — who'kept all ithe kei 
he ever received — must have destroyed it, for it has eu saelen 
Byron, predictably, rejected guilt. ‘I do not know that have anyt a 
to reproach in my conduct, and certainly nothing in my feeli NP ot 
intentions towards the dead,’ he wrote stiffly to Shelley flop pli his 
the event.” However, the phrase shows that even he realized wm 
dealings with the living would be seen in a harsher light, 


Allegra’s death left Byron unexpectedly bereft. While s 


he lived he 
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4 Lady Blessington three years later, ‘her existence Never seemed 
tol to my happiness; but no sooner did I lose her. than it 
necessal) wo me as if I could not live without her. Even now the 
icin 1s most bitter.” 
eco 1 reaction in some ways the opposite of Claire's, for after her 
vam ~ ‘more tranquil tha prophesying her disaster’, Mary 
# And perhaps this was not so surprising. In many ways she 
had already done her mourning. If a disaster is long enough awaited 
jsactual ocourrence can seem almost a relief. As the years passed with 
jo word from Byron, no sight of her child and no prospect of seeing 
her, the loss must have felt very like bereavement. Mrs Mason, unsen- 
imental and clear-eyed as ever, commented, “Had the child lived she 
would no doubt have been a constant source of misery, and the first 
chock being over I have no doubt Claire will be more tranquil in 
future. °° Eight or so years later Claire herself wrote, ‘At Lerici I know 
not how it was, I had a stern tranquillity in me suited to the time — 
the fame of a deep sullen resentment for unmerited misfortunes 
burned within me and I bid defiance to the dark visitings of misfortune 
and to the disastrous hauntings of Fate. I said, You cannot inflict more 
than I will proudly bear.’ 

Claire returned to Florence. Then on 7 June 1822 she joined the 
Shelleys, the Williamses and Trelawny (who was, or thought himself, 
in love with her) at Casa Magni. Mary, once again pregnant, was on 
edge, the overcrowded house and Claire’s presence having their usual 
effect. On 16 June she miscarried, haemorrhaging so violently that she 
would have died had not Shelley had the presence of mind to sit her 
he bath full ofice. He, meanwhile, was conducting one of his periodic 
* ne this time with Jane Williams, who had the sweet singing 
Stic. Cl he always found beguiling, accompanying herself on the 

- ra Shelley reported, seemed ‘restored . . . to tranquility by 
‘Waco eath, He found her character somewhat altered = she was 
. titation at talkative’, perhaps as a result of Venegas 
In her Piese though he sometimes found her annoying, he liked he 
Lanketing - mood, It was certainly a relief from Mary, who — as a 
Shelley = atter the one unattainable thing: a calm life alone wi 

Thay “a8 Nervous and depressed.” 


rh 
“Leigh Hunts arrived at Livorno, bringing their six children and 
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burdened with debt; Shelley and Edward Williams sailed fey 
to meet them in Shelley's new boat, the Don Juan. Shell ey man 
to persuade Byron to help them out and, on 7 July, Mrs aged 
meeting him in Livorno, found him in better health and spirit Sor 
she had ever known him, “his face burnt by the sun, & hig Sith than 
that he had succeeded in rendering the Hunts tolerably com for t waht 
The next day Shelley and Edward Williams set out to return ay le ‘ 
were caught in a squall and drowned. Hf etici, 
For some days it was not clear what had happened, aty/and 
clung to the hope that, after all, their husbands might have ean 
But on 15 July, Trelawny received a letter saying that the ho tt 
been found three miles from Viareggio. He passed the nen + a 
who wrote to Leigh Hunt, still at Lerici: ‘I entreat you, give me ae 
counsel, or to arrange some method by which they may know i 
know not what further to add except that their case is desperate i 


every respect, and Death would be the greatest kindness to ‘us: all 
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Claire's life had been lived between two. triangles, anchored ‘On'one 
side by Shelley, on the other by Allegra (or the thought of Allegra), 
Now both her anchors were gone and she drifted, directionless and 
penniless. (At nae ve 

In theory Shelley's death should have made her financially inde- 
pendent, for he had left her £12,000 in his will — £6,000 in‘ 1815, an 
extra £6,000 when Allegra was born. For the moment, however, this 
meant nothing; his father, Sir Timothy, was still alive and until he 
died his son’s will could not take effect. His death was ‘an horizon 
which retreats as one advances’, as Claire despairingly’ observed to 
Mary — and until it happened (which would not be for another 
twenty-two years) she was confined to the life chronicled in:so many 
novels of the time: of present penury and endlessly dela 
ations. She had hoped to earn some money translating age ; 
Memoirs (that March, Byron had offered £100 to anyone who os 
do this for him) but as soon as he discovered who Che A 
to be, he lost interest in the project. Unless she could find a husha aie 
and ‘I might wait to all Eternity for a party’% ~ she must B 
governessing, vhs lley's 

For all these years the prospect had hung over her; only . a 
kindness, and her own obstinacy, had enabled her to hold ou 
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ig London, in 1816, she had avoided it first by removing 

as she ha ith at Shelley's expense, then by flinging herself at Byron 
- La ing Mary's jealousy. The Bojtis had been a halfway house, 
so de 7 ds the inevitable. There had been the situation in Paris 

a steP ue * Shelley to Maria Gisborne, which had fallen through 
ge of French antipathy towards the English. Claire herself had 


hecall 


d , 
le na great interest in Allegra’s mother and had all but found 
she a 


-, position as a ‘humble companion’, but Miss Clairmont ‘was too 
i 5 conceal her story from the ear of her intended benefactress, 
ne she entered on her office, and in consequence of her sincerity, 
the affair was broken off." Now, however, the days of prevarication 
aed ae ned, a ‘party’ presented himself almost at once: Trelawny. 

sit happened, 
in the terrible days after the bodies were washed up, he had been a 
rock of strength, with an unerring ability to judge the appropriate 
word or action: the ceremonial cremation on the beach and, following 
it, the only thing that could have been of any comfort to Mary in her 
agony, a long and unstinting eulogy to Shelley. “He did not attempt 
to console me, that would have been too cruel... but he launched forth 
into as it were an overflowing & eloquent—of my divine Shelley — until 
Iwas almost happy that I was thus unhappy to be fed by the praise of 
him.’ By contrast Mary found Mrs Mason distressingly cold, ‘though 
she felt his loss keenly, 8 would be very glad to serve me’.’* Mrs 
Mason's clear-eyed appraisals were rarely comforting, however well 
she meant. 

With Claire, too, the uninhibited Trelawny found the needful 
Wansforming touch, Just before she left Pisa they spent a single perfect 

*y together—a day that would constitute, throughout the anonymous 
i that followed, a sort of amulet: a source of hope and a proof that 
ie truly been who she had been, had truly done what she had 

cee. hom she had known, : 

ecome log i happened, neither of them ever made clear. Did they 

alte, of il in the technical sense of the term? It seems improbable. 
that might b oo knew only too well what the consequences of 
both a mons : But whatever took place, it became ever after for them 
Me first ¢ ay nt of profound meaning and promise. ‘I loved you from 
~ Nay, before I saw you,’ Trelawny wrote three months 
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later: ‘you loathed & heaped on me contumelies and neplect rt 
were about to separate, — Claire, I love you and do what Youu vil W 
shall remain deeply interested in you.”** A few days later fis tins 
“Well I have suffered real and solid pain enough for the fey wink 
of pleasure you granted me.” . 4h Nts 
Perhaps she was too drained to cope with MOTE eMOtION $0 \soon, 
perhaps it was impossible to take seriously such an, obviotis aie 
dramatist. Corsairs and giaours, however alluring, rarely make ideal lif 


amo rous 


had been 


( 


‘become really attached to some one’.""” Not least, in) Vienna! 
might hope to avoid the gossip that otherwise seemed escap 
Governesses and radical politics did not mix. Eliza Bisho experien 
at Pembroke during the days of Mary Wollstonecraft’ ! 101 ti 
showed what Claire might expect in even the furthest- ung, cor 
of Britain, in the unlikely eventuality that she could find someone to 
employ her. Indeed, she had already lost Lady Blessington’s post on 
account of her connections. y bhai A | i wa | 
Claire was not alone in hoping to blot out the past and construct mn 
new future, by burying herself in distant lands. A’good many young 
women, finding themselves suddenly removed from comfort and 
respectability and plunged into the necessity of gover nessing, preferr ed 
the anonymous adventure of life abroad to the miseries of declassemen! 
at home. Miss Amelia Lyons, who embarked for St Petersburg after the 
sudden death of her father, the Senior Examiner of Public Accounts ( 
1849, found that ‘the Russians are extremely fond of being susrouP i 
by a large society of strangers, especially foreigners, and as lige 
persons are regarded with distinguished favous, I had no doubt riots 
whenever I should propose to accompany any family into hen 
my proposal would be accepted with pleasure’, Miss Lyons : ov" 
admit in so many words that she would accompany theyn 9 


) \ 
Mp eh bhi 
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tu 
pate ction. Only as a governess could an En 
jnttO 


thei P 7 i 
io n the appalling Russian roads. | 
rut O 


So fascinating (despite these discomforts) did Miss Lyons find 1 
Russia, and so insatiable was the demand there for English governesses, . 
shat in 1853 her younger sister Juliana decided to follow her. This 
demand would continue for the rest of the century. The novelist 
Vladimir Nabokov, writing of the same milieu = fifty years later, but iF | 
iq many respects unchanged - describes a bewildering sequence of | 
English nurses and governesses’,'? as well as a French mademoiselle. | 

Since Claire already knew a good many Russians from her time | 
with the Bojtis, that vast country must already have seemed a potential i | 
destination. Nevertheless, Russia, with its unknown language, alien || 
script and unimaginable icebound expanses, represented a daunting 
leap into the unknown. By comparison, Vienna promised a com- 
paratively gentle introduction to her new life. Charles would meet her 
off the coach and had made arrangements for her reception. He was 
earning more than enough to live on as a peripatetic teacher, but did 
not advise this for Claire, ‘for she could not as I do, scamper through 
the streets in every species of winter weather, so as to squeeze in 
Sometimes 10 lessons a day, from 6 in the morning tll 8 at night, 
Without eating’."° Much better, he advised, to stay with a family. There 
"ere several possibilities, from which he had selected the Henicksteins, 
. _ ane already knew from Florence. As for her worries that it 

lot be respectable for a young woman to journey from Pisa to 
ve si alone, and that she should wait for a family or rec 
admire he, her, they could be dismissed; the Viennese woul only 
“outage, Viennese society might have its own rigid rules 
aie oo but they were not English rules." ae 
Warmly, as be 4 in Vienna started well. The Henicksteins pala on 
“embers : aa tather than a companion or ate ra is ie 
‘UMeroyg : household requested English lessons. I have 
“cquaintances, all rich and fashionable and have been 
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received with the greatest politeness and hospitality — | am per 


. 3 alt ety | 
. he Corso or dinner parr P all 
in company — at the theatre, t er patties,’ she lh 


‘lliams; and although she lamented the loss of ‘yy 

ae ae with you’, these were nonetheless pleasant distaste 
was not long, however, before everything began to fall aba ‘ 
within the family and outside it. In the Henickstein house, enh ee 
her arrival, Charles noted that ‘the Old grandmother died; m ter 
servant died; Mrs H’s sister-in-law dying; one of the dling old 
extremely ill; the bridegroom of the other, to whom she was iS a. 
been married in a week or two, changes his mind and leaves'the * 
girl in the lurch; so that you may easily suppose poor Claire cee 
heart of all these gossipping folks has had enough t a) ie a 
of." No doubt English lessons were low on the fami ; 


e 
ha 


ys list of 


priorities. : 

What was worse, it appeared that, even in Vienna, the names 
Godwin, Wollstonecraft, Shelley and Byron were enough 
association. Following the debacle with Lady Blessingtos 
taken the greatest pains to keep her story secret. But'her new: 
discretion was no match for Metternich’s police state “Crea 
1821 to counter the revolutionary tendencies so distres: 
elsewhere in Europe, it encouraged informers; one of the: 
concerning Charles Clairmont to Count Joseph Sedlnitz 7, president 
of the Supreme Police and Censorship Office. The not which was 
in English, anonymous and undated, accused ‘Claremor oming 
to Vienna ostensibly to teach English but in reality for some subversive 
purpose. It identified him as ‘son of the authoress of the “tights of 
Women” — his father was prosecuted in England some’ years ago for 
sedition — his sister married Shelly — the author of Queen Mab-Shelly 
was a deist — was deprived of his rights of a father) by’ the Lod 
Chancellor of England — was the intimate of .,. Lord Byron. The 
note went on to claim that ‘Claremont’ was not Charles's real ae 

The upshot was professional and personal disaster for both Chase 
and Claire. In addition to Charles's papers not, being in oF a A 
appeared that there existed an Act specifically ‘prohibiting any ‘e F 
young woman from entering a Family as Goyerness, }} oF ae 
facilitate the placing [of] young officers’ daughters brought Mai 
Pension under the direction of the Emperor’ ,”” Charles a9 £ some 
were at one point given five days to leave Vienna; the efforts ° 
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aseted friends, who vouched for them and argued their side 
on : lengthened this, after enormous effort, to four weeks 
r dy, before that period had elapsed, the matter was more és 
oad After that, Charles was free to Stay in Vienna; two 

or Sedinitzky himself approached him for English lessons, 


ea Soe ae 
re all Charles married an Austrian girl and spent the rest of his 


ir, in the City: ; 
life until the issue was settled they could have no ; 
ae Peace; and 


hile they were nervously waiting, Claire became seriously ill. Mrs 
ee described her symptoms to her own doctor, who concluded 
‘hat she ne tubercular and held out little hope; Charles put it 
down to Glanas. . ‘ : 

Stranded, sick and penniless in a foreign city where she was for- 
bidden to work, Claire believed that even if she survived her illness 
she might die of starvation. Mrs Mason was so worried that she even 
wrote to Byron, asking whether he might help — he did, after all, owe 
Claire something — but received a refusal so insulting that she was 
forced to revise her hitherto favourable opinion of him. Mary, who 
could ill afford it (Shelley's father was refusing to support her or Percy 
Florence), sent £12; Charles gently declined it on Claire’s behalf. 
Claire should depend on him, if anyone, ‘as I am unencumbered & 
accustomed to pinching & you are the very opposite of both." 

Claire did eventually recover and, ignoring Mrs Mason's urgent 
advice to return to England, pushed on to Russia, in what Trelawny 
es a ‘compulsive emigration to the north’”” She had, Charles 

ormed Mary, ‘almost concluded an agreement with the Countess 


Z . 
os daughter of Prince Kurakine’."® Claire thought the pay low, 
ough at £75 it com 


css res 


but the pared well with what other governesses earned, 
cou x 
rather intess was agreeable, if unreliable, and Claire was to be 


aco 
eAutties — than a governess to her two daughters. These were 
‘ fe) ‘ i 
early, af ourteen and sixteen, and with any luck they would marry 
» alter which th < ne 
Uecide to | € countess, Whose health is not robust’, might 
es ; 

a ate for Italy, or some other warm climate.”® The Zotoffs, 
¢ e ‘ 
ad an ‘Nn tow, duly left Vienna on 22 March 1823 and by that 
¢ rd Ty if . A oon 
der bety ved he their country house in Brody, Galicia, near the 
ee ‘ 
"Ve flop 0 Poland and Ukraine. In September they expected to 


t ae 
Comfort cep veesburg, Where they would spend the winter in the 
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‘re’s departure for Russia no ne es row hice " 
poe ae He cof Rete th 
charges, Betsy; remained a frien Ha . er life, Howey, Aer 
the spring of 1824 he had mach ss a cow a governor si 
Posnikov children, nine-year-Ol van, or Vanya, whom Chain at ; 
Johnny; and five-year-old Dunia. a 
Zachat Nikolaievitch Posnikov was a successful lave " 
Zotofts and all other well-off Russian families, the Posnik he 


‘ OVvs 
then migrated to the country ‘as ch Spe 
ae as th 
re e 


Ss 


the winter in the city, 
roads became passable after the thaw. ve 

Claire’s days during the winters in town were the'un chitin 
familiar to every governess. ‘From eleven till four T teach, my 
then we dine — at five we rise from table — they hav e/hal ae a 
dawdling for play it cannot be called, as they are in the drawing re 
and they learn two hours more. At eight we drink tea, and ie 1a 
go to bed which is never over till eleven because all mu a i ad 
hair curled which takes up an enormous’ time.’”° Ir the iy 
however, teaching was combined with social and intell ra ; 


in a pleasant round that bestowed a peace'of min 


before recorded. The Posnikovs’ country place, Islaysky; 9 
river, was near enough to Moscow for Zachar Nikolaievi 
back and forth, and for guests to visit from the ci 
flower garden, orangeries, guesthouses and bro: d 
and woodland, and was surrounded by what Claire Db 
covered verandas where much of the household’  life't k place. ‘We 
sit in the Balcony — we go to the dairy and gather strawberries, sit in 
the Balcony there. When we come home... Johnny goe son horseback 
Drink tea in the Balcony — then go downstairs and’ write in the 
lower Balcony ... My whole day goes in a stroll from. Balcony '° 
Balcony. Md Gl 


8 T0Uutine 


children, 


2121 i" 


Another pleasure of country life was the Posnikoys’ you 
French tutor, Hermann Gambs, who came from: Alsace. 
where did quarreling flourish as in Russia — every house #8 


of civil war — as every child has its governess, and each, “alt an 


ng German 
‘Never any 
in a state 


ness gol 


, h gucl 
a different nation, each pursues her own mode and m Ft ° esp e thi 
a system affords no guages [sic],’”* Claire told Jane, But 


from i 
a f 
description, Claire’s relations with Gambs were Very far 

war. . 
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<a great resource to me; in such a country as Russia, Where ag 
(Hel is ae the vulgarest people are to be met, a cultivated mind if q 
nothing est treasure ... You may imagine how delighted he was 
is the a c, so different from every thing around him and capable 
o ee ding what had been sealed up so long in his mind as 
of pate too precious to be wasted on the coarse russian soil. 
ire 


Claire's journal for the summer of 1825 is full of their joint activities. 
Read Wilhelm Meister — After breakfast walk with Dunia, John Mr 
Gambs, Nicolas Catherine and Helene to the Mills. The country 
sound is only rurally pretty, yet it fills me with delight, and I sat at 
my window this morning, and listened with melancholy pleasure 
1o the sound of the wind among the neighbouring trees — it recalled 
to my mind the breaking waves upon the shores of Lerici ... After 
dinner Dunia digs her garden and I read Wilhelm Meister .. . After 
tea some officers come. Sing with Olga Michailovna and Mr Gambs. 
Then walk with Catherine on the bank of the river and climb up 
and down the Hills. After supper long talk with Marie Ivanovna 


and Mr G. upon astronomy. 


Claire and Gambs often combined their charges as well as their efforts 
into a sort of school. They alternated in giving regular history lectures, 
which seem to have been attended by the entire household. Claire 
summarizes one of hers on ancient history: “Description of Babylon. 
Floating Garden. Asia Minor. The Kingdom of Troy, Phrygia and 
lydia. The Hatred between the Greeks and the Trojans a commercial 
hatred,” while on another day, ‘Miss Kakorchkine gave the Lecture 
"pon History instead of Monsieur Gambs.””® 
Pei hearing of this delightful fellow, wondered whether at 
it seemed pea not have meta suitable husband. Butas with — 
lane Willing . could not be seduced by sensible suitors. She to : 
rave Ble. Hi ‘ ‘j although ‘His attachment to me is extreme ... 
Cin the sam pe say greatest care to explain to him that I canes _ 
our triendshi egree; this does not make him unhappy and a ore 
Wever, di P 4s of the utmost importance to both. Mrs a 
eRtettin th us t believe this complex explanation, characteristl a y 
§ Tat ‘the German tutor was not rich enough to marry . 
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Ver, y 
: - Tess to t 
ildren, nine-year Claite , | ‘ 
and five-year-old Dunia. alled 
Posnikov was a successful lawyer: lik 
. +7. f yh 
-off Russian families, the Po Gilleoy © the 
N) Spe 
Nt 
SOON as the 


ld Ivan, or Vanya, whom 


Johnny, peal 
Zachar Nikolaievitch 


Zotofts and all other well 
the winter in the city, then migrated to the country as 
roads became passable after the thaw. ) 

Claire’s days during the winters in town were the'unen Bin coi 
familiar to every governess. ‘From eleven till four I teach ce sea 
then we dine — at five we rise from table — they have h sieeh en, 
dawdling for play it cannot be called, as they are in the draw ti ah 
and they learn two hours more. At eight we drink. tea, and Aes te 
go to bed which is never over till eleven because all must fou 4 
hair curled which takes up an enormous time! Tr \ tHe veounny 
however, teaching was combined with social and intellectual ea 
in a pleasant round that bestowed a peace of, mind she ‘had A 
before recorded. The Posnikovs’ country place, Islaysky, on the Moskva 
river, was near enough to Moscow for Zachar Nikolaievitch to tad 
back and forth, and for guests to visit from the city, ‘It possessed a 
flower garden, orangeries, guesthouses and broad, acres of meadow 
and woodland, and was surrounded by what Claire calls: ‘balconies, 
covered verandas where much of the household's life ok: place. “We 
sit in the Balcony — we go to the dairy and gather strawberries, sit in 
the Balcony there. When we come home... Johnny goes on horseback 
Drink tea in the Balcony — then go downstairs and’ write in the 
lower Balcony ... My whole day goes in a stroll from. Balcony ' 
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Another pleasure of country life was the Posnikovs’ you 
French tutor, Hermann Gambs, who came from: Alsace: 1 te a state 
where did quarrelling flourish as in Russia — every house's on i of 
of civil war — as every child has its governess, and each governes gull 
a different nation, each pursues her own mode and methoes i this 
a system affords no guages [sic],””” Claire told Jane, But fe 


‘lvl 
clv! 
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description, Claire’s relations with Gambs were’ V°rY ar 
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ig a great resource to me; in such a country as Russia, Where 
= ale vulgarest people are to be met, a cultivated mind 

 satest treasure ««. You may imagine how delighted he was 

ig the ie so different from every thing around him and capable 

to pene ding what had been sealed up so long in his mind as 

of i res too precious to be wasted on the coarse russian soil. 
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Claire’ journal for the summer of 1825 is full of their joint activities, 
Read Wilhelm Meister — After breakfast walk with Dunia, John Mr 
Gambs, Nicolas Catherine and Helene to the Mills. The country 
round is only rur ally pretty, yet it fills me with delight, and I sat at 
my window this morning, and listened with melancholy pleasure 
«o the sound of the wind among the neighbouring trees — it recalled 
to my mind the breaking waves upon the shores of Lerici ... After 
dinner Dunia digs her garden and I read Wilhelm Meister ... After 
tea some officers come. Sing with Olga Michailovnaand Mr Gambs. 
Then walk with Catherine on the bank of the river and climb up 
and down the Hills. After supper long talk with Marie Ivanovna 


and Mr G. upon astronomy.”* 


Claire and Gambs often combined their charges as well as their efforts 
into a sort of school. They alternated in giving regular history lectures, 
which seem to have been attended by the entire household. Claire 
summarizes one of hers on ancient history: “Description. of Babylon. 
Floating Garden. Asia Minor. The Kingdom of Troy, Phrygia and 
lydia. The Hatred between the Greeks and the Trojans a commercial 
hatred,” while on another day, ‘Miss Kakorchkine gave the Lecture 
"Pon History instead of Monsieur Gambs.” 

Her tr iends, hearing of this delightful fellow, wondered whether at 
ie might not have meta suitable husband. Butas with | 
lene me could not be seduced by sensible suitors. She to . 
Nive ea that although ‘His attachment to me is extreme ... 
tin the . Me Very Bteatest care to explain to him that I cane ru 
our sacLe degree; this does not make him unhappy and erefore 
OWevey : iy Is of the utmost importance to both. ‘ Mrs ns 
"Blotting ei nat believe this complex explanation, characteristi cay 

at the German tutor was not rich enough to marry’. 
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Alongside this life of cultured pleasure ran another, of restlessp 
. ' es 

and (to European eyes) outlandish squalor. The daily life of a Rise! 8 
household was ‘always the same scene of bustle, confusion and ‘fin. 
relling’,”® Claire told Jane Williams. And at night ‘they move ie 
beds almost perpetually, roving up and down all the rooms; be ‘ 
drawing room or cabinet, it is all one to them, the morning is a atte 
picture — You meet a hundred beds, (that is to say, mattresses, pill 
sheets &c) born [sic] upon so many heads, and returning like sh : 
to the fold, to their respective rooms.””° Yet although these beds m 
look comfortable, appearances could be deceptive. More than once 
Claire was driven out of her bed by “Bugs the torment of Russia’ and 
‘escaped only from them by sitting up the whole night in‘an:arm. 
chair’. va . 

Bedbugs, invisible but disgusting, could be seen as a sort of ne 
phor for Russian life. Both Claire and Amelia Lyons remarked on the 
contrast between its public elegance and private sluttishness, Although 
they bathed once a week, Russian ladies saw no need to wash between 
times and ‘will sometimes wear during the whole day:a loose dressing- 
gown in which they have passed the night, their hair in curlpapers’.* 
Meals were copious: soup, then hors d’oeuvres '— caviar, pickled 
herring, radishes — then meat, vegetables, poultry with salted cucum- 
bers, salad, pastry, ices. But as the kitchens were a verst from the house, 
the dinner, on horseback or in a coach, might be espied from afar, 
trotting towards the drawing-room windows: ‘I, shall: never forget a 
plumb-pudding they made in my honour, at a country house, coming 
along in the rain, on an old blind stumbling mare, shaking:to pieces, 
tumbling into bits, into the mud, at every step and two ragged, dirty 
boys carrying boats of the sauce ... Naturally, only half the pudding 
and the sauce arrived.” Nor were the cups and plates from which 
they ate entirely clean. ‘Every plate, glass or cup is wiped with as much 
precaution as though it had not been washed since it had last been 
used, [but] with all this parade of cleanliness it is impossible to move 
a single article of furniture without being smothered in a clou if 
dust.” The reason for the wiping was revealed by yet another En ei 
governess working in Russia, who heard a peasant explain that 1 at 
sin to kill [insects], because God has given them to us’, ee a 
wiped or washed crockery before using it, this lady explaines) 


risked swallowing ‘a little animal’.”” 
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was the almost 


ee Precisely what Most 
: of, this was ironic. i 
7 complained ; Russian households, 


“ith theit constant press and turbulence, were very different 
# ld rigidities of English middle-class fife. As well as her 
fom t ce there were ‘no less than twenty young girls, or children 
fficial i ouse that I have something to do with — Some of them 
ip our ;, others relations, some the daughters of some favourite 
rtéges eae. others foundlings — so you may imagine what fights, 
washer arrels, what disputes go on — they are merciless to you if you 
what q hing less than savage with them.” Once the long day of 
are oe from eight in the morning till five in the afternoon, was 
teac ; cf the daily walk had been succeeded by tea or supper, and 
se had washed out the delicate linen that she couldn't trust to the 
servants, calm remained as distant as ever. She took refuge, when she 
could, in the bathhouse. “Here I was very happy — reclining in the 
warmth of the soft water; and listening alone to the wind amid the 
trees; the green shade which the surrounding grove threw upon the 
room.” 

Another distressing aspect of Russian life was that all teaching was 
assumed to involve beating. 


0 


The only people who are not whipped in a Russian house are the 
Master and Mistress and the foreigners — for the slightest fault 
whipping is always threatened, and the same with the children — It 
Sa very lucky day, when boxes on the ear are only given ... I may 
safely say the Russians and I are always at cross purposes — they pull 
one way, and I another — they educate a child by making the external 
Work upon the internal, which is, in fact, nothing but an education 

t for monkies [sic] .88 


Chire found it 
cltects Of such tr 
Wise Managed 


Particularly distressing to be forced to witness the 
Satment ‘upon little amiable creatures who, if other- 
hic he Would be delights instead of ee aia, 
Xetls and child ewas the normal custom of the country. : te se 
he novel; ens seem generally to have accepted it, albeit glo 
have bee t Wan Turgenev, who was born in 1818 and so mu. 
"an almogt exact contemporary of Vanya Posnikov, grew so 
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frightened of his mother's thrashings, administered daily for no teas 
that he could understand, that he determined to run away, Cree ies 
out of the house at midnight, he ran into his German tutor, Ars 
when the matter was explained, comforted him and gently ions 
that he would never be beaten again. Clearly, for Russian children ed 
this time, European tutors and governesses constituted a bulwark 
against native savagery. : 
Turgenev ever after hated his mother, but at least he did not kill 
her. A Swiss governess, looking for her charges’ parents when the 
failed to appear one morning, found them almost beheaded in thej 
bedroom, a revenge silently executed during the night, by some a 
who had been maltreated once too often.'4° spawn 
Despite this violence, Claire seems to have formed 'a good rela- 


wey 


tionship with’ Marie Ivanovna, as Madame Posnikoy. was’ always 
Was: alwa 


known. Like all mothers, she could not resist interfering in het chil 
dren's education. But without the peculiar social tensions'that made 


mother—governess relations so painful in England, her interference 
did not carry the resonances of humiliation that made British poy. 
ernesses’ lives such a misery. Naturally this interference annoyed her, 
but Claire was able to joke about it with Marie Ivanovna — something 
that would have been inconceivable in England, ‘i cg aN lig 


ny 
Tae le 


Hon 
) 


The lady with whom I live is of such an extremely, weak character, 
the only good she does me is to make me laughya hundred times a 
day — Every minute she changes her opinion; and then she has such 
an adoration of instruction and Knowledge, that she can't pc ssibly 
spend a minute without recalling some souvenir historique, and 
she crams her son’s head with chronological, typographical, and 
geographical facts to such a degree, that he told her the other day, 
‘sur mon honneur, Maman, si yous continuez 4 me persécuter avec 
la literature, comme vous faites, Je vous jure ma parole que Je ne 
fracasserai la téte contre la muraille’ [I tell you, Mamma, if you go 
on persecuting me with literature like this, I swear T'll break my 
head against the wall] ... The time she spent away was the only 
pleasant time I ever spent in Russia, as the children were entirely 
under my care — I wrote to her that I had diminished John’s lessons: 
and notwithstanding the friendship I had for her, I was acty@ 
cruel enough to allow the poor boy to eat breakfast, without t 
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orical recollections, and that in the sp 

ressed so much from learning fewer 
ne had prob he could now say a sentence to 
mores ree twisting all the buttons off his 
zs st thing that might come to hand." 


: ace of 

‘4 of hist ‘wo months, 
al Words and thinking 
the Person Opposite 
Waistcoat, 9 
ro him, > OF break. 


ing the 
wo governess in England could ever have written such 4 letter to her 
employer that Russian employers saw governesses as equals. Bur — 
It w fs, for that matter — they were always fellow human beings 
like ser mn al lives and opinions and, as such, worthy of interest. 2 
with lane Princess Galitzine, for whom Claire was then working 
j ae me the conversation which had taken place at dinner abit 
it The Prince Alexander and the Count Rastopchin said my dislike 
to men was affected, that they were sure I was always falling in love, 
and that either one or the other had only to make love to me fora day 
or two and I should become amoureuse folle.? In England, in the 
unlikely event that such a conversation had taken place, no mistress 
would ever have retailed it to its subject; while any English governess, 
hearing of such remarks and remembering her ladylike antecedents, 
would have felt herself honour-bound to take mortal offence. Claire 
simply found it ridiculous, remarking, ‘I must really take great care of 
my poor heart.” 
If she had taken offence, however, she would have been expected 
‘0 say so. ‘[The Russians] are so ignorant and vulgar that, at least, I 
may say what I please, while in England, I should be obliged to follow 
melt opinion, and not my own,”** she reported in 1824. For in the 
"Sslan approach to Personal relations, sincerity ranked far above 
Politeness, In contrast to the meek subservience demanded in England, 
i ae of your dignity here is that you dare dispute oe sien 
Tee? ; rench maid who had boxed her mistress’s ears after im 
°r pulling her hair while dressing it, far from being dismisse 
toubles sttantly have happened in Europe, was given aah me 
an eri gown to buy her silence, and was still employed by 
1 Octa iy ie: years later.* “f with the Posnikovs came 
‘bruptly fea *825, Claire's pleasant life with chs Fi anbaniierok 
Wt Sound ies end, when she helplessly watched little seed 
\ds like di phtheria. Gambs left Moscow for a position mn 
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country; Claire, left alone in Moscow as winter set in and 
by Dunia’s death of her own dead daughter, became in 
depressed. ‘I struggle as hard as I can against the inroads 
oration,’ she sighed to Mary, ‘but I feel already as if | wer 
vile common creature; all my faculties are annihilated . 
every step like a person who has lost his way.’* 

This sense of disorientation was heightened by the co 
necessary to conceal her true identity. Russia, no less than 
a police state; she could not risk another debacle of the 
occurred in Vienna. If she used the post, she preferre 
letters under cover to John Hunt, Leigh Hunt’s innoc 
brother; but this was still dangerous, because censors 
enforced, and letters were opened and read. More o 
wait until some member of the English community returned home, 
and confide her mail to them. Even then she could not always feel 
secure; she told Jane Williams that she dared not write to either Ma 
or her mother through one of her letter-carriers because he was ‘tho 
a tolerably good man, yet a great Aristocrat’ and ‘I have no inclination 
to let the name of Shelley and Godwin go thro’ his hands) 4). 

Ironically, it was one of these safe carriers who eventually gave away 
her secret. Claire had sent Jane a letter by a Miss Trewin; Mrs Godwin 
got wind of it and, naturally agog to hear about Claire’s life in 
Moscow, asked her to dinner. Mrs Mason, unaware of Claire's political 
difficulties, thought her precautions excessive and was ‘glad:to hear 
Mrs G-’s mind has been tranquillized about her’ ‘daughter, by, the 
prohibited visit, in which no doubt she asked ten. thousand questions — 
what would have been the motive for the prohibition?” 

When Miss Trewin returned to Moscow, however, ithe ‘motive for 
the prohibition’ became all too clear. The enigmatic Miss Clairmonts 
scandalous connections were soon a subject of gossip and,came to 
the notice of a stern and much respected Scottish professor whose 
recommendation — or disrecommendation — was law: among possible 
employers. “You may imagine this man’s horror when he heard who 
was; [t]hat the charming Miss Clairmont, the model of good sens? 
accomplishments and good taste was brought up, issued from Be 
den of freethinkers ... He cannot explain to himself how bican t | 
extremely delightful and yet so detestable,”*° Even Moscow, it seem 
had not been far enough. . 
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‘now a God knows he says what Godwinish Principles she might 
allow stil. If this is only the beginning what may be the end! 
aichoug Claire was always prone to melodramatic exaggeration, 
« time her dismay was understandable. Without employment, she 
had 10 home: a daunting prospect in the Russian winter. Another 
English governess had the previous year left Moscow for the southern 
“icy of Odessa with the notion of setting up a boarding house there; 
e was better, and if it went well it would provide both an 


th 


the climat 
income and a home; Claire had been planning to join her. Unfor- 


runately the venture had failed, and rather than return north, the lady 
committed suicide. Claire wondered whether that would be her fate, 
roo. In the event she dragged out another year in Moscow. ‘It is four 
years that I have lived among strangers,’ she noted in February 1827. 
‘The voices that spoke to my youth, the faces that were then around 
me, are almost forgotten; and not to be able to remember them 


augments what I feel.’ 


She was saved her in her hour of need by the Kaisaroff family, to 
whom she remained eternally grateful. When she first met Madame 
Kaisaroff, ‘I was a solitary and uncertain wanderer upon the face of 
“ earth ... my mind was in that state of destitution and misery 
haga we the surest roads to Vice ... She gave me a home, she gave 
a a ation and kindness, and beyond all these sympathy in my 
ae <i feelings.” The Kaisaroffs had a sulky twelve-year-old 
she also t called Natasha who now became Claire’s chief: charge, though 

"i rae the numerous children of Princess Galitzine. 

sun, Th aisaroffs offered not just employment, but a way back to the 
Was to ni were off to take the baths at Teplitz, in Bohemia; Claire 
to Nits ee them, all found, in return for giving English lessons 
»Y and the he jumped at the offer, hoping (since she had money pu 
along tae ip would involve no expense) to buy some clothes ae 

Nor Work o, a ticket back to England. However, the arrangement dl 
aite’s g ut as everyone had hoped. In the coach Natasha took over 
Pace as well as her own, forcing Claire to travel squeezed into 
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a corner, and this led to a eo with the off 
persuaded Claire to continue on to Teplitz, where she cola ; They 
take the cure, although they would a longer Pay her expense * Teage 
dispute was later resolved; she remained with the Raisaty 8 The 
Natasha, until 1832. Meanwhile, however, paying for her rety 
England was problematic: could Mary lend her SOME Motey> Uth to 
she could, for that autumn Claire returned home, for thi Hea “thapg 
ten years, in the company of the wonderfully named Mise i time in 
Sylvestre, governess to the Duchess of Saxe Weimar,s¢ Petance 
All this time, Trelawny had been much in her | 

many letters, though he rarely replied; she looked out for 
the papers and often mentioned him in her oy Sith) 4 Cin 
respondence. Trelawny, too, cherished the’ i; 

meeting. ‘Dearest’, he wrote, on hearing of he 


Kais 


... how to reply to such a letter — beautiful it is by) 
strain vibrates on my heart and fills me with sadness! EY, 
is your fate — all goodness yourself you have met w 
unprovoked ill — it is ever the fate of the gentle and wore 
will not indulge this baneful feeling of melancholy desp 
you have excited in my bosom... my dear Claire, 'rathe 
from you encourage me to preserve myself from its banefiu 
Write to me — my sweet Claire — good night Dear ~ and remember that 
I at least am i Cale’: 


Your Dear friend EJ. ih) a 


Valli yay! 


One of the more bizarre (and counter-productive). Bp eces of : 
letters that Claire had written to Byron, during those months of 
Pregnancy when she was stil| hoping that he might yet love h a ly 
the bathetically domestic tone they sometimes took ~ 80 bh ia 
inappropriate, considering the addressee, as to be almost ii Ww 
should have a nice house to liye in; my nice lirtle givl (1 i 
be a girl) to educate ... & we should have nice Poems wit 
you & copied by little me, ‘vad the Gresk 
Now Trelawny, that hardy fighter who had survi ved t : d sistél df 
* cave near Missolonghi and taken the thirteen-yeat” sentimen™ 
his companion-in-arms for his bride, evoked the same COSY 


in 
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96, when there had been talk of his returning to England, 
thus # ved Jane Williams to ‘take care of Trelawney and do not let 
she a is feet wet.” 

t in December 1828. On 1 January 1829 he sent her the 


followings 


ar Claire, ; | ——- 
iy will you not dedicate one spare hour to me? — nothing gives me 


much pleasure as your letters — I prefer them infinitely to oral 
$0 ae particularly as you are becoming so horridly prudish — 
co é 
and sister-like insensible. 

I consider you very fish-like — bloodless — and insensible — you are 
she counterpart of Werter— a sort of bread butter and worsted stockings— 
ike Charlotte fit for suckling fools and chronicling small beer.’ 

Adieu old Aunt 

J. Edward Trelawny. 


To Mary he wrote: ‘She talked of nothing but worsted stockings and 
marrying — the only doubt in my mind is which is worse — but if] am 
condemned to one — I think I must take the former.” 

The years of denying her former self had done their work too 
well. Shelley's girl, freethinking, reckless, heedless of convention, had 
vanished — if, indeed, she had ever truly existed. The pretence of being 
a correct lady governess was a pretence no longer. She had become the 


real thing. 


The September after this fatal meeting, Claire returned to the Kai- 
- i by then were in Dresden. They spent the winter met 
followin on to Nice, still with Claire in tow. She left them bh 
site se and returned to Italy, seeing much of Mrs Mason while 
even ‘he m : aughters of English families in Pisa and Florence. Yet 
the relentles th the proximity of friends could not reconcile = . 
a solitud ‘ foneliness of a governess’s depersonalized existence. She 
BOVErNEg “© How — enough and to spare — and, as with so many 
Ses, tt filled her with despair. 


Prom Morn 
Never t 


ing till Night, month after month and year after year 


O See : “ 
“ @ person one cares a pin to see; to be ever surrounded 
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by demons who torment you without ceasing; he’s 
ever full of rage and despair. What a life! Has Hell at Ul 
worse to offer? I frankly confess I am driven to such 4 .: 
frenzy by it, there is no crime however dreadful, there is 
horror I would not perpetrate to deliver myself from my pp es 
state." sina 


That was written in 1832; Trelawny, who had see 
year, when she was still with the Kaisaroffs, 
deterioration. She was still only thirty-four, but ‘her Spirits are hi) 
and she looks 50’, he told Mary.’* Even so, he asked her to 1; token 
him and take charge of his three-year-old daughter Zella by: | 
child bride. Claire refused, then thought better of it; bu by. 
he had changed his mind. However, she stayed in touch wi, 
and when she came to live in Italy kept a familial eye on Zell. 
By 1838 she was back in England and by 1840; Now aged fo 
was living in London, waiting for Sir Timothy to’ die ( 
think of him without seeing his grey hair growing into fine 
brown locks ... and the most glowing: pink creeping 
aged but now youthful cheek”) while grinding out 
(rather than a live-in) governess. ie 
The advantage of this arrangement was that, the 
retain her own life and friends; the disadvantage, th 


travel all had to be 


n her the ; 
was shocked (io 


and drawing masters, the greater the number of their pup 
they could earn. However, yO 
London were peculiarly difficult. Vienna, where Charle he ad 
had spent his days running from one pupil to another, was ee 
concentrated, but London was far larger and far more spread out. a 
one pupil in Belgravia and another in Richmond, a disp popornon 
amount of Claire’s time was spent on horse-drawn omnibuses. 


This is now my life — | go by nine to Mrs Kitchener's wire | py 
lessons till one ~ then I rush to the top of Wilton Plage eh . the 
Richmond Omnibus and go to Richmond to give @ sil an 
Cohen’s [sic] — their daughter is going to be married to ie when 
must have an Italian lesson every day that she may speak Ital} 
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bier husband to Genoa. That vile Omnibus takes two 
wo Richmond and the same to come back and so with 
et : 
lessons [am never at home before seven ~I get no dinner— 
P aa ae 
ying MY! ‘hin my lipsfrom eight in the morning till seven atnight. 
aw 


- Richmond. But by then Claire was no longer a governess, 
: a cir Timothy Shelley at last died, releasing the long-awaited 
for in oy first emotion was utter disbelief, Claire confessed to Mary. 
eg of that man has been my companion so long, it seems 


A : 
The half my mind out, to convince me that I have no occasion to 
rearing 64 


oI 

: im any longer. 
think of hi j 
An unerring nose for a bad investment ensured that she would 


never achieve the comparatively easy life that the money might have 
provided had she been well advised. But at least she had enough to 
live on, if only in a small way. Eventually she made her home in Italy, 
whose sunny skies she had so craved during the endless Russian 
winters. 

In their post-Shelley lives, both Claire and Mary became pillars of 
respectability. Mary turned to Anglicanism and became a literary 
lioness, revered both for her associations and her achievements; while 
in the 1850s Claire joined the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps she 
should have done so earlier. Atheism was all very well for a Godwin 
ora Shelley, but it was too much for Claire. In every way it was a bad 
creed for a governess — unwelcome to employers, unforgiving for the 


nhon- . . . . . - : 
3 hes, Religion, with its words of comfort and resignation, 
might have eased her suffering. 


Int cae : 
he absence of any surviving children of her own, she interested 


h . ; 
ey in her nephews and nieces —both Percy Florence, Marys 
a Shelley (who did not like her), and also Charles's 


four ‘ons and day 
- two boys, 
fay, and P 


RWG, living 3 
Wnmatted ae \n Hungary where her brother had a farm, an 
au 


thristened Jo ‘ne Clairmont gave birth to a daughter whom she 
a lungatign anna Maria Georgina, adding the surname Hanghegyi — 
*Pproximation to Clairmont. 
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Pauline came to Florence in 1870, planning to boar dina 
and earn a little money by giving lessons, However, m oe Chit 
the spring of 1871 that she told her aunt about hey illegitimate Ot Unt} 
Perhaps she did not know about Allegra: if she had, she * dates 
been less nervous about confessing all to the religious ol ie have 
had become. But if she expected a rebuff, she was in An be 
To Pauline’s dismay Claire — perhaps envisioning agen i tDtise 
miraculously restored to life — on the contrary. Propos . a es) 
child over. “You will bring the child here and | will ada Valine : 
announced. ; i \ 4 She 

Pauline hated this idea and bitterly resented Claire’s 4 ee 


* @PProprias: 
of Georgina. Georgina, too, was reluctant tO come to It eae 
theless, because Claire was now the one with the incom i he 
with the power — and Pauline the dependant, she had’ sa a : Is, 
comply. Claire's will instructed her executor to selliall len La 0 
‘ona ters fro 
Shelley, Godwin and Mary, and invest them 1n Italian: ock a m 
cent. The interest was to be paid to Pauline ‘and,’ on: death a 
whole amount was to go to ‘my dear Georgina, H; hegyi who : 
living with me’. a ie 
} i i PA i 
Two quite distinct tragedies dominated Claire Clairmont’s life. One, 


the loss of Allegra, made worse by Byron's vindictiven S, was the 
product of her peculiar personal circumstances, In‘ 
bled, as we shall see, such stories as Caroline; N rte 
Weeton’s. But Claire’s extraordinary trajectory was uniqu to, 
The second tragedy, however — the loss of self Dian 
plagued almost all governesses. Who was’ the real Claire Chair in 
Was she the brave, foolhardy innocent who shared Shelley’s and Pe 
great adventure, or Trelawny’s ‘old Aunt, the sad spinster feat i 
on bathetic domestic detail? Circumstances dictates i co “a 
prevailed, but was the brave girl wholly stifled? And what di i 
think of her? Rit Ma nt oa bright 
Almost all governesses’ lives were split in satis on 
beginning and a drab remainder. Some, like Claire heres | i a4 
have been aware that when they reached adulthood they essing 
to fend for themselves — and that this would sans alert m exert 
lives, of course, involved quite such a violent ea srories such # 
the before and the after. More typical, doubtless, wer 


jalan 
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- to light by the Governesses Benevolent Institution, 
which imply a lifelong drabness: ‘Devoted all her 
ducation of her five nieces, who all became gov- 
d her mother during fourteen years, and educated 
; r sisters, who are now governesses ... "7 

nge all governesses had been raised in this life-sapping 

on. Many had grown up with every expectation of comfort, 
be forced into the schoolroom by financial catastrophe. But 
heir circumstances, virtually all moved from a youth of 
d (even more importantly) emotional security to a lonely 
insecurity of every kind. 
h which we are inevitably most familiar is the one 
that held the most appeal for novelists: of the well-to-do brought low 
by financial catastrophe. It appears in its purest form in Frances 
Hodgson Burnett's A Little Princess — though this is not, strictly 
speaking, a governess novel, since Burnett’s heroine, Sara Crewe, is 
stilla child at boarding school in London when the catastrophe occurs. 
Her father’s business partner in India mysteriously disappears with all 
their assets, and Sara, formerly rich and pampered, finds herself in an 
instant penniless. She is immediately removed from her comfortable 
quarters to the servants’ bare attic, where she must thenceforth work 
for her keep, and feel grateful not to be thrown into the street. 

Sara accepts her fate with the socially approved resignation endorsed 
by all the governess advice manuals. And this being-a novel, a rescuer 
of course appears. The rich man next door turns out to be her father’s 
oar partner, a victim of that uniquely Victorian malady ‘brain 
il, De has been searching for her to tell her the money is, after 
he, are Ic ck Sara, who maintains a philosophic sweetness throughout 
edifice “ % iar the maxim upon which the whole governess 
reward — if ule: that adversity, cheerfully borne, would get its due 

In his i in this world, then In the next. 

Sisters, Nok, : 0 Name, Wilkie Collins subverts this theme. fi 
Wealthy Father : . lagdalen Vanstone, are suddenly orphaned. T aia 
Werwards dies lled ina railway accident; their mother “— y 
their patents a Brief, It transpires that the girls were born be ore 
"ame a ct tied, making them illegitimate — hence they have = 
Since their ~ oo right of inheritance as next of kin). An 

ther died before she could sign a will naming them as 


ugh 
(05° Ae 1841, 
founded - he € 
@ tne 
ings we 
cal , ‘Su porte 
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expectat 
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. tonce hand over all that has hitherto 

her heirs, soe are ees Their old governess Miss an theirs 
to a eet for them; her sister keeps a successful schoo] 4 takes 
ie ae good posts as governesses. The elder 
ea but Magdalen is determined to regai 


as their rightful inheritance. No Name follows her Subsequent 
5 \ 


; C 
Sister, \y 


Oral 
n What She 8 ny 
dventures. 
a . refusing passively to accept what fate hands out, Magda 
Vanstone violates the first rule of respectable female adversity, 5°" 
with similarly bold heroines — Thackeray’s Becky Sharp in, Vani Fag, 
or Trollope’s Lizzie Eustace in The Eustace Diamonds itis Me ‘ r 
her creator finds her far more attractive and interesting than hee Fon 
timid sisters. Unlike Thackeray or Trollope, however, Wilkie Collin 
not only admires but approves his heroine’s bold course iof dein 
Although Becky and Lizzie survive fairly well, it is only in somewhs, 
scabrous circumstances. Magdalen, however, is rescued from the eiitivs 
in the nick of time and improbably married: off to a bed ant 
prosperous) man. ie es ae 


—_ 


In a sense, Claire Clairmont’s story — beginning with: romantic 
defiance, ending in conformity — is the converse of Magdalen Van- 
stones. Having no money of her own, she must ‘always ‘have Tec- 
ognized, in some part of her mind, that she would have to find work 
should a suitable husband not materialize. But for the eight years of 
their acquaintance, Shelley's friendship and financial support veiled 
this reality, cushioning her from it to the extent that she even felt fre 
to turn down the highly desirable offer of marriage from Thomas aA 
Peacock —who made the offer not only in full knowledge of her a 
past, but while she was actually still living with Allegra, and c, 
she liked, even if she did not love him. Her poyerty; and ts hd i, 
panying grim realities, began to impinge on her only ae Bojts 
forced by Mrs Mason to leave the Shelleys and veal diseuse 
And when Shelley died, those realities could no longer . ‘on fot 
The choice then was the choice that all women in her see ; 

overnessing — or starvation. ra a wean 8 
° Of ite as Claire was only too aware, this did not a i 
lone women. Her friend and mentor Mrs Mason. Ula did qi 
exception; Mary Shelley another. But both had what Claires howe 
Position, talent, connections, above all enough money: 
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attractive and musical, had none of these essential worldly 

Fr allige” ee fortune — of misfortune — was to have been set arbi- 
sr ibures “2 people who had all of them, and who acted accordingly, 
watily 2 ' less, Claire, like many governesses, preserved certain 
se ¥ her eatlier self. Vladimir Nabokov’s vast Swiss made- 
meron 6 da picture of just such a person: a photograph in ‘a fancy 
d with garnets’ showing ‘a slim young brunette clad in 
iting dress, with brave eyes and abundant hair’ 


a Shelley: Byron's ‘Stanzas for Music’ beginning 
Byron 


‘There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me. 


Shelley’s lovely ode, “To Constantia, Singing’, that ends with these 


lines: 


I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee, 

Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills all things with melody.— 

Now is thy voice a tempest swift and strong, 

On which, like one in trance upborne, 

Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 

Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 

Now ‘tis the breath of summer night, 

Which when the starry waters sleep, 

Round western isles, with incense-blossoms bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul in its voluptuous flight. 


The aunt, too, had 


AMoy her own life: the one examined in these pages. Not 
¢ Is 


' Of interest to few, but solid stuff and amply documented. Yet 
os been for the existence of a third Claire, that life, like most 
Ne ea would have dropped into obscurity. oe 
istantia of fanaa: was altogether less substantial and i 
dire O eis © aunt, To quote the title of her biography, she : 

”t, Mother of Byron’ Allegra: a footnote to other peoples 


ad it y 
Vern 
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lives, interesting not for who she was but for whom she ha 
And she, too, has her literary memorial: Henry James 
Aspern Papers. James describes, in his introduction, 
based upon Claire's; he describes, too, his astonishment isc Oty jg 
did Shelley and Byron seem by the 1870s) on realizing that htt 
actually visited Florence while she was still living there, © had 
James, like so many others, knew Claire Clairmo 
half-sister of Mary Godwin, Shelley’s second wife; an 
intimate friend of Byron and the mother of his d 
And like so many others, he got the details slightl 
Mary's stepsister, not her half-sister. But then he was writing fcr 
not biography (though based, as he acknowledged, on fact: the ction, 
can collector Edward Silsbee did visit the aged Claire in me 2 a 
unlike Jamess narrator, go so far as to seduce the mid dle-aged iN 
use eg ABEd Niece 
who lived with her; did thereby succeed in Interviewing her aunt; and 
probably did get his hands on some of her Papers)."° Even in sup. 
posedly factual accounts, however, Claire tends to be mistepresented 
Thus, in his biography of William Godwin, Kegan Paul''makes her 
older than Fanny Imlay, Mary Wollstonecraft’s first daughter, whereas 
in fact she was a little younger than Mary Godwin, her second (Mary 
was born in 1797, Claire in 1798). Paul goes on ito blame’ Claire, in 
effect, for Mary's elopement with Shelley. Mary was, he thought, too 
young at sixteen to be held fully responsible for her; actions; but 
for Miss Clairmont, who accompanied them, “it is difficult to find 


excuse.” 


‘ n LO 
Ove ly i? 

‘ ) 

how his mt he 


nt Only as ‘ 

t 
d for awhile the 
aughter Allegra 1s 
‘Wrong: Claire W. 


Indeed, history has not been kind to Claire. Everyone remembers 
Mary’s reported remark that Claire had ‘been the bane of my life since 
I was three years old’ — Mary’s age when her father apariod Cate 
mother — while forgetting that the person who passed iton with suc 4 
glee was Mary's daughter-in-law, Jane Shelley, who bitterly i 
Claire because of the substantial legacy left her by the poet, a tt c 
had so annoyingly to be paid out of the Shelley estate inherited z, le 
husband in 1844. Claire’s presence did indeed. drive ve ' ro be 
traction; but no one who reads their correspondence can 2 ae 
aware that — so long as they did not have to live in the samé P 
real affection also existed between them. 

That Claire got on Mary’s nerves is understandable, 
inspire so much posthumous resentment is harder to &* 


| Id 
she shou 
es Perhap® 
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ever forgar” a as propriety and impuden 
itiative, but Ss a8 ce, not just ; 
ir me t in continuing to chiowst Ot just in 
é i ron. { € 
upon a unwilling PY | t was certainly less uncomfor Puan ee 

ro a commonplace person such as Claire th table to load 

an onto 
such a 


womans nature O 
with Shelley's yet her [?forcemindfulness] as 
|} as now. Her double 
ways, 


mercurial, Byronic nature. Paola insists much on thi 
blance to Byron — capricious, wilful, stingy, me n this — her resem- 
Claire died in 1879. She signed her will eed a Sea 

re Matia Constantia 


Jane Clairmont. 
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CRIN 


o violently different are their worlds that it j 

S reading Nelly Weeton’s story, that she and C] 
contemporaries: that the primitive melodrama 
ation’ at Dove's Nest happened in the same cou 
tume, as Claire's idyllic and sophisticated childhood among the London 
literati; that while Nelly’s ghastly marriage was playing‘ itself out in 
Wigan, Claire was adventuring through Italy with the Shell 
living her urbane Florentine life with the Bojtis.. ihe 
That Nelly’s story survived at all is even more improbable, In 1925, 

a local historian poking about a junk-shop in the Lancashire town of 
Wigan came upon a dusty letter-book. It contained copies of letters 
sent by a Miss Ellen Weeton to her friends 
and 1809, 


s hard to imagine, 
aire Clairmont Were 
of Nelly’s first ‘situ- 
ntry, and at the same 


and relatives between 1807 
together with some journal entries. At the beginning of this 
period she was keeping a school in the nearby village’ of Up Holland 
by the end she had become a lady's companion in Liverpool. b 
The letters were so lively and circumstantial that their finder i 
lished extracts in a local paper. To his delight, a reader, the eae ‘a 
of a minister who had known Miss Weeton, came for ward with i 
similar volumes. Originally there had been seven; those that sll 
covered, with gaps, the years 1807-1825, An addition al ai iss 
tained ‘occasional reflections’ for the year 1818, by which oie 
Weeton had been four years married to Aaron Stock, a ue het 
fragment, ‘The History of the Life of N, Stock, 18247, write 
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and telling of her family and early years, 
ugh 7 econ lived before photographs, but from these restless 
ge oe springs vividly forth: a tall, bon 
her 


y Lancashire Woman, 
ble to see over the heads of crowds, slightly stooped on 
a 


softly f her height. She was plain ie haa children, whom 
rat : frerin hier thirties, called her Ugly-face’, and she described 

ked : ~y plain featured’ though ‘I think not so ugly as to attract 
i and neatly but shabbily dressed, with a down-to-earth 
that sometimes shocked her more Proper acquaintances. 


d from spots and indigestion, was sensitive. easily hurt, 


especially 
to: console 


jneloo 
herself o 
assets bY 
juin of phr 


she mune and always — even after her Marriage; 
freque 


pen ~ alone. When she felt ee mapas: she liked 
herself by walking. These were long walks, twenty miles or more a 
he hrough Wales, the Isle of Man and, on one never-to-be-forgotten 
atin In the village where she grew up her mother considered 
f the children too common for her to play with, while because 
most 0 ; eA, a 
of her shyness, girls of the right standing intimidated her. This meant 
that, apart from the local minister's family, the Braithwaites, who 
remained her staunch friends, she was socially almost entirely reliant 
on her family. Yet her brother, aunt, uncle and cousin, one and all, 
betrayed her. And her mother, whom she loved and who loved her, 
nevertheless did her daughter the greatest disservice of all, by ensuring 
that Nelly did not receive the education she might have had and so 
clearly merited. 

Only one trusty friend never let her down: her pen. Nelly 
maintained her sanity by writing an endless stream of letters and 
“intermittent journal, the composition and copying of which 
“nstituted her chief pleasure. In a life notable for its otherwise 
ces lack of fulfilment, this freedom to indulge her way 
chetished aa to express otherwise inadmissible thoughts, was a 
a a “ty valve, ‘a great amusement during many a solitary 
tedious piece fs should only have been engaged in some fine, 
be seen whil 7 needlework or other ... I do not intend, them to 
have | hs live, for there is not one intimate acquaintance | 
Or a Ow them to... I have spoken too freely of most of 

Near connections.” 
Keetuals * stons dealings Were not with the aristocrats and intel- 
© Wteracy 8enerally mediates our view of past times, 


coy 
then, 
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but with the lower middle classes — petty tradestre, 
businessmen and their wives and daughters, She gives tis € 
century provincial life as we rarely sce it: acutely tecorde eth: 
below. These were her friends and relatives, and al $004 ed ‘ 
her employers; for although her two spells of work as ‘ OCCaig 
were with wealthy businessmen (one a banker, the other 
their families did not live grandly. % clo | 
Nelly’s world reads for the most part like a terrible, dre 
appearances so chokingly staid, itwas in reality a realm of drunk 0 all 
semi-starvation, sadism and domestic slavery that this, chess 
new light on the melodramas of Mrs Radcliffe and Shetidan 3 ally 
They may seem exaggerated, with their kidnappings, it pties © Pany, 
festering evils and all-rescuing legacies, but, if we ate'sh Gah ments, 
Weeton, they were little more than the merest transcrines éve Nelly 
Nelly’s working career was ended, at the a | i 
marriage so hideous that to label it ‘disastrou “even, by g 


d Is i ‘alban 
S$ 1S barely 'to! Bi 
; rely to’ scratc 
surface of its horror. From the Pooterish t pan h the 


Bree’ of insolence 
‘have’ sometimes 


drunkenness, that she is the talk of the country. The other day, she 
was carried home almost senseless; and in her way up Holland streets, 
was followed by a mob, hooting and hissing,’* — her diaries move on 
to agonized recountings of a life as extreme as any Gothick imagining, 

Nelly need not have married Aaron Stock. or, ‘indeed, anyone. 
Although she had known great poverty, by the time’she met him she 
Was quite well off and in fact had even considered buying small 
estate on which to run a dairy farm, Why, then, after less than tw 
weeks’ acquaintance, did this competent businesswoman agree ' Ee 
herself irrevocably to an unknown brute, who from the momen | 
ceremony ended became the lawful owner of every thing that 
hitherto been hers? It is the central mystery of Nelly Weerons lifer a 
it leads us to the heart of that male-dominated culture : 


i ' _ playe 
Propagation women’s education — or rather, its absence ~ P y 
vital a part, ! 


4 
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* 


tama begins with a stolen legacy. In 1782, when she was six 
Nelly : “iliet Tom two, their father, Thomas Weeton, died. Like 
and et was On nected to an old and well-established family, but 
pis wie ed nothing but a name. He spent his life at sea and worked 
had inherit captain, commanding ships in the slave trade and later in 
his way ae war of independence. Having successfully accumulated a 
the sa : combeen £10,000 and £11,000 in prize money, he informed 
fortun 5 — shipowning relatives of his wife by the name of 
. con —that he wished to retire. They persuaded him to undertake 
Rawlinso voyage; on that voyage, he was killed. 
iyst one MOE VOYAE Ww dead, the Rawli deni 
Now that Captain ) eeton was i ‘wiinsons denied that 
owed him anything. They were prominent and powerful; they 
wi d to open their books; and, as they doubtless calculated, his 
widow dared not sue them for fear of losing what little money she 
had. She was left with about £30 or £40 a year— enough for subsistence, 
but not enough to keep a family in any comfort. So she moved from 
expensive Lancaster to cheap Up Holland, where her mother came 
from, and like many another woman in her Position, started a 
school. 

Mrs Weeton was not an educated woman; before her marriage she 
had been a lady’s maid. But she was literate, and expectations of village 
schools were not high. John Ruskin’s mother, who attended a country 
dame-school at about this period, ‘there learned severely right prin- 
ciples of truth, charity, and housewifery’”® — all of which, along with 
reading and writing, Mrs Weeton was no doubt as well qualified as 
myone to pass on. That would be enough for Nelly. Tom, however, 
Ne Would need a good education in order to enter a profession, was 
a ; ales and superior, boys’ establishment, one of whose 

_” “SO gave daily lessons at Mrs Weeton’. 

_ Ss man, a Mr Saul, taught Nelly ‘Writing, Arithmetic, a little 
Grammar, and a lite eat. ene panes 
‘ A little Geography’.’ She eagerly took it all in, showing 
ection for reading and scribbling rhymes” that her 
ame seriously alarmed. 

M 

Mia Who had for some time been delighted with what she 

Praises, he ny Striking talents, and encouraged me with unbounded 
640 to think that I should be entirely ruined for any 
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useful purpose in life if my inclinations for literature Were indul 
and treated all my efforts this way with a decided discouy aie 
so much so as to dampen my spirits for ever, Oh! how | have bine nt; 
to learn Latin, French, the Arts, the Sciences, anything rather ie 
the dog trot way of sewing, teaching, Writing copies, and aie 
dishes every day. Of my Arithmetic I was very fond, and nie, 
rapidly. Mensuration was quite delightful, Fractions, bhdieat’ 
&c., Book keeping. So would Geography and Grammar bine 8 
but my master was sparing of his Instructions, and | could 
on as my mother would not help me.’ 


i d 
been, 
Not Ret 


For Nelly, as for thousands of other girls, knowledge would always h 


an unknown country, unattainably glittering just over the Hee 
Tom might cross the frontier at will — but for Tom it held |i bleaee 
Learning was just something he had to do in order, event ) alk, a a 
a living. Later she observed, in a phrase whose two-edge, a f 
unlikely she recognized: ‘I could not have received an educa 
suited to the kind of life I had to lead than that my. 
gave me.” “ts 
Nelly’s self-confidence never recovered from. her’ the 
ening attitude. A friend, struck by the quality of her: letters, Bace 
suggested that she should write for publication, ‘a otion that she 
dismissed out of hand. lea ‘ 


ature it is 


‘If we were together,’ say you, ‘we could plan; or if you would ves 
I could present it with confidence.’ If I did write, I must be merely 
your amanuensis; for my own genius has been so strongly reptesse ‘ 
has so long lain dormant, that now IJ fear it could produce pining 
... Such pains were taken by my mother to repress my es oN 
ardour for literature, that any talents I then possessed as a cl f 
have been nearly extinguished .,, When I read the Biography 
celebrated characters, my heart will yet burn within me, nif nee 
exclaim, ‘Oh, why have I been so chained down in obscenity ment 
have I been secluded from every species of mental FO okt 
Living entirely amongst the illiterate, and unable to ‘oneal me 
a dark cloud has invariably hung over me — I know ieele m 

this — that I am very ignorant.” 
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id one hope to find a more clear and depressing account of 
; cou f parental discouragement. . 
ihe effects Weeton had the best of intentions cannot be doubted, 
hat veflected her times. A publishing Phenomenon of this 
che simP he plethora of books purporting to offer advice on the 
netiod WAS : cls, but whose real topic was in fact the vexed question 
) ent them from learning too much. 


Ww . ; 

ace f the genre, assured his readers that he did not see women 
Oo 

opular 


domestic drudges, or the slaves of our [i.e. men’s] pleasure, but as 
as mpanions and equals’." Nevertheless, he warned that ‘Men ... 
our + (ook witha jealous and malignant eye on a woman of great 
a and a cultivated understanding.” And since, in a culture of 
es dence, catching your meal-ticket was supremely important, girls’ 
education must take account of this. Wit, Gregory advised, was to be 
avoided; it was the most dangerous talent a girl could possess, and he 
devoted large portions of his book to recommendations on how to 
suppress it. Indeed, the fact that even such unquenchable talents as 
the Brontés or George Eliot had to hide behind male pseudonyms 
says everything we need to know about the nineteenth-century view 
of intellectual women. Crabb Robinson, for one, found his enjoyment 
of Adam Bede much diminished after he found out that the author 
was in fact a woman. 

Of recommended wit-suppressants, everyone agreed that the most 
tthcacious was religion. Patriotism, after 1793, could be defined as 
it Ais that was not radical, not egalitarian, above all not ques- 
ious oe in a word, the established Church. ae 
(like Discs aa over change, inculcated respect for —_— = 
Next half-cen - iscouraged all questioning of the status ae or the 

AS steaal MEY Ut would set the tone for relations between the sexes. 

__» €vangelical Hannah More — a prolific contributor to 

anon debate and one of the most influential of the ‘quisling 

i. Wea St Clair’s phrase) who played along with the 

hex rictures Acening enterprise — set out the anti-education case in 

on the Modern System of Female Education. ‘In this 

"0 Wom. ttm and peril,’ iting i ‘T would call 
Wome peril,’ (she was writing in 1799), ‘I would ¢ 

® Come forward and contribute ... towards the saving 
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of their country ..- to raise the anaes tone of Public thot 
awaken the drowsy spirit of religious principle = Who ba : Sang 
destruction which lurks under the harmless oF instructive : Cty the 
General History Tiavels, Voyanes Caves EneyCopedias, Cris Of 
Romance?” In the 1950s, Betty Friedan made her great geen 4 
educated women pined when they were kept from the ‘real aa 
and restricted to housewifery. Hannah More, and the lesion 
represented, pre-empted this depression not by expan ding ce she 
horizons but by suppressing their education, ‘Why are 
permitted to study physic, divinity, astronomy, Ke. Be 
attendants — chemistry, botany, logic, mathematics, &e,,” Nel 
dered, then answered her own question: “To be sure the He i Won. 
not prohibited, but the practise is in a great measure, Whe Udy jg 
employ a female physician? who would listen toa female div; a would 
to ridicule? I could myself almost laugh at the idea.) i hat > EXcept 
I could myself almost laugh. Even while she resented ee ae 
restrictions that held her back, she was still half hypnotize diy a 
overpowering spirit of the age. Men disposed, and/women accepted 
that was the way it was, and the way it had to be. So effective ae 
brainwashing that speaking, some years later, to one of her pupil id 


the young, uneducated but intelligent wife of a drunken'and despotic 


husband — and despite knowing that ‘the more we'subm t, the worse 


, 
he grows’, she advised not resistance but submission: ‘I say it is a 
disgrace to the dignity of the female character for any woman to strive 
to become master in her husband’s house, or to make her husband 
afraid of her. It is an equal disgrace to a man, so to submit.”* Hannah 
More could not have put it better. ee ea 

In 1797, Mrs Weeton died. Tom, articled to a lawyer,'still had four 
years of his clerkship to run; as his fees and living expenses used uP 
most of the family’s small income, Mrs Weeton requested Nel i 
her deathbed, to give him sole use of it until two years after he ia , 
of age. Until then, she must support herself by continuing wit dhe 
school; after that, Tom should be able to earn bis own living 
income should revert to her. Ree a 

Nelly’s circumstances now became truly desperate. I Wi mart) 
bea teacher at a school (and I can think of nothing worse) t He 
aman I did not like,’ says Jane Austen’s Emma Mipieni id ratchet ‘i 
sister, who has actually experienced it, retorts, Pyne 


) 


Cts 
NOt females 


h 
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(ae) 
(0 eat ee share. 
but woul sais death may well have decreased the physical burden of 
Her mot 7 rs Weeton had been asthmatic and had needed constant 
chat was far less important than her now almost complete 
, Saul from the boys’ school no longer visited; he ‘was 
sltion concluded, ‘the best instructor for a female’, being too 
not, Ne ; with mathematics and not enough with geography or 
mnt" this meant that she now had to do all the teaching as well 
-, everything else, which meant wares even when she was ill. 
Despite this unending workload, there was never enough money. 
On the face of it, this is hard to understand: the income from their 
mother’s money went, as she had requested, to Tom, but there was 
gill the school to bring in an income. The funeral expenses, added to 
existing debts, left her owing £49. Her chief creditor seems to have 
been her mother’s sister — rich, mean Aunt Barton — who now pressed 
and pressed for repayment. 


ly’s days: 
Ney g. But 


The day you were paid was indeed a day of rejoicing to me, though 
left without a halfpenny. For a fortnight after that, I went daily 
without a dinner, and sometimes without my supper too; as to tea, 
I seldom or never drank any when alone. I had not wherewith to 
have purchased a pennyworth of potatoes ... One day one of my 
Pupils paid me a penny for some thread. It was a treasure to me! | 
Tae potatoes, boiled and mashed them with milk (which 
aid for half. < ; Sis cis 
een Cid iG er shall have a ‘ea today! — 
heh thep ance . and accor ingly, punished for the pres ‘i ption. 
Whilst | fy teady for eating, I placed them on top 0 he oven, 
BNerally bre ee bacon and eggs for some of my pupils, who 
hastily fat t their dinner. One of them in passing the oven 
shes, 56 that th the dish of potatoes on the floor amongst some 
tele at ra they were utterly unfit to eat. I can never forget what 
hot Mament, I hastily placed the frying pan on the floor, 
"speaking, ran upstairs into the parlour where, shutting 
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myself up, I gave vent to my disappointment jn 
> . 
crying. I had borne patiently till then, but the loss, 
g. 
a pennyworth of potatoes, was too much for me,” 


though Only of 


Nelly consoled herself with the thought that She way doine «. 
help her beloved brother, and that although he ily spents this ty 
on pleasure when she had not even pence for food, he at les 
ciated her and returned her love. So he did, at first. But this aff ®PPte. 
relationship was undermined by his sudden Matriage to ‘A 
which took place when he was twenty-one. ng 
Jane’s family disapproved of the match, so the weda; 
d, and after the ceremony the yo yD Was 
unannounce 1, Y yi ung couple Made for 
Holland. Neither of them had any money, and. since they | 4 p 
house of their own to go to they took over Nelly’s, kin dly all Do 
: € win 
her to stay and help with the housework. Soon; however, th . 8 
reconciled with Jane’s family and left. After that, Tom w sul Hee 
on a Saturday, hoping to pick up a little business in Up Holland "4 
one of these Saturdays, he told Nelly that he was short of money. She 
explained to him that far from giving him any, it was now her turn to 
benefit from their mother’s income. She had kept him for five years, 
washed his clothes, mended his linen, bought him. handkerchief, 
Waistcoats, stockings, cambric for ruffles .... ‘He stood almost aghast 
-. He thought I had given him all these without hope of return.’ For 
was he not a man? And was not Nelly a mere woman? ‘We were 
but female relatives, and had only done our, duty.’ Unfortunately, 
however, their mother had not left a written will; in its absence, there 
was no chance that Tom would relinquish the whole of the income. 
An agreement was reached that they would divide it ‘between pen 
‘£100 excepted, of which I was to have the interest, promising him t0 
restore it if | married’, 1 


Like Mary Wollstonecraft, Nelly Weeton clung to the wie a” 
view of family ties and responsibilities, She had assumed i a 
would eventually keep house for her brother ~ she had ° sappoi! 
down an offer of marriage because she did not wish i ite with 
him — and, after his own marriage, had thought she i t care ! 
him and his wife. The new Mrs Weeton, however, did ie wil 
this arrangement, She doubtless resented Nelly’s app ee family did 
she and Tom had considered their rightful funds, while 
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constantly reminded that the sister of this up-and- 
: in ; 
or like be be lawyer was only a humble village schoolmistress. ‘J 
ning YOu “ff, Mrs W. admires it muc Ma 
fae) f ¢ . 
ote entuall agreed to receive Nelly, though requiring in 
Jane Sail y her whole income — thirty guineas a year — for 
€ quickly decided even that was not worth her sister-in- 
company and instead invited her own sister to live 


ws From that moment on, the sisters-in-law were sworn 


in het house. 


ies. . : ee 2 : . , 
si torn between his wife and his sister, inevitably joined his 
(eo) e835) 


cx camp. Quite apart from anything else, he was in love with her: 
wiles that every evening, after dinner, they kissed and cuddled. 
Nelly reco" Id never bring herself to believe that her relationship with 
But she cou <— 
her beloved brother — the one constant friend of her childhood —had 
ally changed. She continued to write to him as trustingly as though 
ies were still on the old terms, roundly criticizing Jane and expecting 
him to keep from her such details as that good investments had almost 
doubled Nelly’s income . .. For the next ten years she would bombard 
him with relentless affection, while each affectionate word, reminding 
him of sacrifices he would have preferred to forget, sharpened Tom's — 
and especially Jane’s — antipathy. 

Stull, Nelly now had an income and could at last close the school. 
Itwas only £36 10s but, with her plain habits, it should be enough to 
live on. How, though, would she occupy the time? Her Uncle and 
Aunt Barton assumed that it would be by looking after them, but as 
they offered no reward for this privilege — ‘no, not even a cup of tea 
°ccastonally* — Nelly declined. 

Pie she did not enjoy her new, leisured life. All alone — there 
day 7 . question of living with Tom — the solitary, unoccupied 
little oe wavy, Yet when she sought out company, ‘from being s0 
_ ially to it, I cannot enjoy it.* The sight of see Sara 
nt experience pai almost too much to bear, so far was it a er 
lloods of sudd - One such evening, with old friends, reduce er to 
that he <a h 7 and embarrassing tears. A local tradesman hinted 
soning e t like to marry her, but she dismissed the Prospect, 
"her bef, fs . twas her money he wanted; he had never been interested 
% the sake : he to feel the conviction that one is merely addressed 

the Money one is worth, is an idea too degrading to 
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+ 25 Che was not —yet — desperate enough for that, 
sea eh solution was to look for a job, but thie ” 
remained as limited as ever: companion, schoolmistress, Sy 
Although there was talk of a situation at Miss Mangnal ‘ Sthegs 
Crofton Hall, where an assistant was needed and she oi Schoo) 
picked up some teaching hints, it did not come to ‘ay : t ae 
brother urged her to open a school in Liverpool; Nelly, ee Hey 
had enough of that lone and desperate life, ue Vers haq 
When one of her friends, a Miss Chorley, a Maiden lad 
who lived with her parents in Liverpool, Proposed that Nel f fy 
and join them as a companion, the idea seemed good Sie She C 
not be paid, but would have her board and lodging. ‘T ch 
were rather staid and stuffy, the back parlour where the Bina an 
sat ‘so dark one might almost as well be in a prison’,** with ite ae 
fastened and draughts stopped with sandbags even in hhc _ 
least there would be company. iteidahtawet se ae 
It was a step in the right direction, away from her bullying famil 
towards a life of her own. But what Nelly had ‘not appreciate x 
perhaps neither of them had — was that the fact of being employed a 
once altered the terms of her friendship with Miss Chotle I 
ing a companion, albeit unpaid, she crossed the 
separating the world of equals from the indeterr 


again in the spleen they vent upon me... Miss'C it patticu 
me in a manner scarcely to be endured ... Oh; Miss, Chorley! You ate 
to this house what Buonaparte is to Europe — a scourge!” 

Nelly was in the act of writing this in her journal when the door of 
her room opened and Miss Chorley entered. Consumed with ion 
regarding Nelly’s interminable writing, and with the anten pac of is 
underemployed (or pethaps because she had sneaked a secret a 
she had divined that therein lay the innermost secrets of her i 7 
panions soul. And that, now, belonged by right to Miss ei ll 
insisted on reading the journal; Nelly indignantly refused, The ‘ 
upshot came very near to a physical fight. | 


) 
yt 
ti 


c Mhrik it ad me 
Only read me one line,’ said she, angrily, ‘You shall either re 4 


i bate ir oUt 0. 
one line, or tell me what it is about, or I shall not stl 
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1 shall do neither,’ I drily pilalibiseerees Let me be cool, 
oor” Is) won't give way Co anger. So, Ma'am, if you please,’ said 
thous” «tease to walk out of my room,’ ‘T’ll see what 

ne Gist,” she said; attempting to take the book. 
‘ ‘| replied, taking hold of her hands ... We s 


had almost got her out of the room, 
[ha 


It is you 
‘Indeed 
trugeled, 


when, recollecting that | 
‘ad ning force, I let her go, and seizing the book, ran out of 
5 
00 wa - +, 28 
, e room and hid it. 
tp 


what there could be no more pretence of politeness. Mr and Mrs 
Le y! ooked on astonished as their daughter took every opportunity 
her one-time friend. Nelly had arrived at the Chorleys’ in 
t0 ae 1808, intending to stay six months; but, by the new year 
ae left these tensions behind and was installed in pleasant sea- 
ide lodgings just outside Liverpool, where she helped with the 
vegetable garden, enjoyed the sea views and got on well with the 
landlady. 

For the next year, she lived a life of leisure. She was better off now; 
Mr Chorley had looked out an excellent property investment which 
raised her income to £60 a year. Tom noticed an improvement in her 
social manner: he attributed it to his wife’s example, but Nelly assured 
him it was purely on account of ‘an increase of chearfulness’.® Perhaps 
this was not unconnected with a possibility of marriage that seems to 
have cropped up at this time, although the flirtation came to nothing. 
Some younger friends, the Winkleys, invited her to stay, but it was 
awkward — not because they were intrusive but because, on the con- 
trary, she felt excluded from their girlish lives. And since the only 
‘lternative to these unsatisfactory arrangements was a return to her 
it lonetiness, she decided to look for another post. She told herself 
a ° for Tom, that ‘the friends I make for myself may 
lead ce oe ones to him’,?? but in fact she had reached a 

ae : this was the only way forward. . 

™ he end of 1809, Mrs Winkley happened to mention an 
an ere that she had seen for a governess. Nelly eee 
the Advertiser Bentleman came to appraise her suitability on ie i 
“ently mares a Mr Pedder who lived in the Lake District. He ns 
by his Bice ee for the second time and had a ten-year-old daughte 
Mattiage, The gentleman ‘related several circumstances 
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respecting the family he wished to engage me for; said | should 
treated as an equal by them, more as a companion to Mrs Pedder ¢} c 
as governess to Miss P, to assist her in regulating the management -s 
a family such as Mr P. wished his to be. He enquired what Mi i 
should expect. I answered, thirty guineas. He engaged me, and _ I us 
going.”* It was a good wage; a year later, holidaying on the hy 
Man, she met a woman who paid her governess only £12 a year, a 
Nelly kept her plans secret, in case they should not work out. Wh 
she finally left to take up the situation, her nasty Aunt Barton ‘ol 
the opportunity to do her a parting disservice, originating (and h 
brother gleefully spreading) the tale that she had gone off with a ea 
It was years before Nelly found out who had started the rumour: Bee 
aunt, the obvious suspect, denied knowing anything about it. It Was 
Tom's collusion, however, that rankled. For the next two years both 
he and her aunt cut off all communication with Nelly — shocked 
perhaps, by the outrageous nature of their own behaviour, 
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Ironically, given the job’s miserable reputation, the. years she spent 
governessing were probably the happiest — or least unhappy ~ of 
Nelly’s life. Not that her expectations were high. Actual happiness 
does not seem to have been a feature of any of the lives) that Nelly 
describes. But her world was particularly unsympathetic to lone 
women. Living on her own was unbearably lonely. At her brother's 
house there was always the awful knowledge that Jane hated her and 
was persuading Tom to hate her too; if she stayed with friends there 
was a constant danger that (as with Miss Chorley) ‘the friendship 
might not survive such close proximity. i Oni: 
Governessing was not perfect: Nelly suffered, as most, governesses 
did, from the lack of any social possibilities and resented. being at the 
mercy of her employers’ unreasonable temper. Nevertheless, it was a 
way of participating in some aspects of family life. She liked children 
and enjoyed playing with them; she was also used 'to’ teaching an 
long hours. Jn extremis there was always her journal, to let off steam 
and say what she really thought. And because unlike most governesses 
Nelly already had an income, she was freed from the enforced st 
mission and barely masked resentment that overlay the done 
calculations of a Claire, an Everina, an Eliza — even, from bene 
time, an Agnes Porter — for whom unemployment always he 
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ution. Unlike them, 


Nelly was work 
she had to. 98 because she 


dest 


Ds with 
th aa For most governesses, one of the worst aspects of the 
pero in was the constant necessity to bite one’s tongue: 4 sad 
. . > 
poles most cases, to the relaxation and warmth 


of family life at 


her own fami 
sabvays t0 be on guard lest they round on her and ae 
she ba she other hand, if her employers bullied her she could (and 
pet OD ly leave Meanwhile there must have been a Satisfying sense 
did) me mounting up as her income continued unspent, while 
: a aot oflly boarded and lodged at someone else’s expense, but 
gne 


da salary as well. 
ee Pedders lived near Ambleside in a pretty house called Dove’s 
Nest. It was situated at the head of Lake Windermere, with a hill at 
is back, lawns sloping down to the water and a spectacular view that 
ook in almost all the lake. Nelly arrived at four on a December 
sfernoon to find Mr and Mrs Pedder ‘seated at their wine after dinner, 
Mrs P. dressed in a pink muslin, with a very becoming head dress of 
the same’. There were two liveried servants, and the table gleamed 
with silver plate, silver nutcrackers ‘and some things of whi 
ignorant I knew not the use’? 

However, despite their wealth — Mr Pedder’s family kept a bank in 
Preston, and his income was between £1,500 and £2,000 a year — the 
Pedders were in no way intimidating. Families such as theirs had never 
been accustomed to such aristocratic perquisites as a private governess; 
- s hited one because that was what people of their standing did 
i ime. When she actually arrived, they treated her with so much 

“rence that it almost unsettled her.® 
midd Wises was rather unusual. As more and more families of 
Was vitally ant employed governesses whose original social status 
dining 4 — ‘stinguishable from their own, the necessity of main- 
Usually ie a distinction between employer and employee more 
“NBperated = Nee Chorley) led to stiffness, embarrassment ~~ 
Nat Mig Pe ta sis On almost imperceptible niceties of status. But 
had been g = needed, above all, was an ally. Still not eighteen, she 

Ve With “urymaid at Mr Pedder’s Preston house when he fell in 
“t. Her father, afraid that she would be seduced, ordered 


ch poor 
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her home, but her lover followed and whisked her off t 
Now she found herself mistress of a wealthy establishment, with 
the slightest idea of how to run it. For that she would rely on Mai. 
and for that friendship and confidence Nelly was duly grates elly, 
Pedder’s many virtues, she d Mrs Chorley, ‘ Ul. Mrs 
Y Ne ee nOHeys: thalke bier More th 
equal to the rank to which she is raised — in my opinion. Miss Ch : 
haps will smile at this, she added snippily, ‘for she 7 ety 
perhaps will smile at this,’ she added snippily, ‘for she thinks 
qualities of mind, no dignity of character, can compensate fo, no 
of high birth.’* As for the house’s other inmates, Mr Pedder. ont 
very small, seemed amiable enough, while the little girl suffere d re 
fits — sometimes as many as five a day — and at first seemed ie 
pleasing child’ But as she got to know her better and b et a a 
accustomed to dealing with the fits, Nelly grew fond of hea 
Nelly’s duties were numerous. She had ‘to attend ¢ 
of the House, the table, &c., as well as literary \st 
in entertaining company in the parlour; and give directions to the 
servants’* — a truly terrifying responsibility, considering her utter lack 
of housekeeping experience at any but the most basic, level. Still 
however minute that experience, it was more than Mrs Pedder's. She 
had also to hold Miss Pedder when she fitted, which was less distressing 
than she originally feared. Pe engi 
Nelly’s time at Dove’s Nest was marked by a series’ of disquieting 
events, which built up to a horrific climax worthy of Poe himself. 
They began in a small way. Several of the house’s guard dogs began 
worrying sheep, so that all but one had to be put down. ‘And shortly 
after that, inexplicable sounds began to be heard — the unquiet spirit, 
it was said, of the house’s former owner. sith apiaasah 
One night, around two in the morning, Nelly awoke to the sound 
of opening and shutting windows and shifting furniture in’ the next 
room. Tremulous but determined, she rose and investigated; all 
appeared normal. She looked for Mr Pedder — for no one'could have 
slept through the din — but there was no sign of him; the next morning 
he confessed (to her scorn) that he had clung onto his ip 
midnight till five in the morning, his head under the blankets, Nelly 
was convinced the ‘ghost’ was rats, a suggestion that’ was greeted vf 
general mockery. But, when she looked, the attic, was full of t 
traces, and it seemed clear that the noise came from, their un”! B 


over its bare boards, which were not nailed down, 


© Gretna Greg 


0 the direction 
Udies; ‘to assist 
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aX, Large 
Was always 

wer . one cream 
fires warm, ; b ; s 
jes running; she was pulled out and the flames extinguished, 


an : 
ce ing limbs like shreds of paper” ~ and dewee ve 
or trem doctors and the entire household, she died soon om 
he poor little corpse laid out than the rats, scenting 
me swarming into the room where the body lay and 
hat while it remained in the house it could not 


as t 
0 

dead meats 

t 


regan £0 attack it, so 
eB 


be left alon ms 


all this quite literally drove Mr Pedder to distraction, 
t 


pefore the Corpse was taken away, thinking perhaps he should be 

cused of want of feeling, he went, completely drunk, into the 
aes where the body lay, and worked himself up into an almost 
complete frenzy; lying down by the side of the coffin, getting astride 
ofit, pulling and mawling the body, till the servants attending durst 
stay no longer in the room, expecting every moment he would have 
it out of the coffin ... He opened the mouth repeatedly, kissing it 
and declaring she was not dead; calling her to speak to him® 


Nelly was deeply shocked by these antics. “He felt a little, I will allow, 
but real grief acts not like this,’ she observed severely. She had become 
fond of the child, whom she had found ‘peculiarly affectionate’ with 
understanding beyond her years’; they had spent many hours talking 
together. Mr Pedder had shown scant interest in the girl then; now 
tat she was dead, his main concern was to disclaim guilt, which he 
_ apportioning it elsewhere, telling anyone who would listen that 
x1 not been for Miss Weeton and Mrs Pedder, the child would 
Wve been living now. 
iso ‘i "as naturally indignant, but she forgave him: ‘His repentance 
Deve as his fault.’#° Far worse to her eyes was Pedder’s hypocrisy. 
(0 kee ; © shows of excessive grief, his main concern, It seemed, was 
equieg wn the funeral costs. Everyone in the house would be 
et mour ning, and those who did not already possess the 


Neo ' 
“mary b| 


the f ack clothes would be expected to acquire them in time for 
“Neral, § P 


al, 1 . bd i ht, 
‘nce this meant dressmakers working day and nig 
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mourning was expensive, and it was customary for the Master to 
it for the servants. But Pedder, who could easily have afforded uy 
refused to do this, even for the nurse who had burned her own h : 
in an effort to save his daughter from the flames. As for Nelly, “Mt 
Weeton said she would pay for her mourning herself: he withe d i 
would.” — You need be on no fear on that head, Mr Pedder? ain 
riposted. ‘I do not grudge it, if you do." eu 

Although her main charge was now dead, Mr Pedder asked Nell 
to stay on as companion to his young wife. She was undecided y 
revolted was she by her now constantly drunk employer. Mrs Pelt 
however, desperate not to lose her one sane friend in this ma, it, : 
begged her not to leave and she relented. 

The young wife’s plight was indeed unenviable. At firs 
had been too good for her, but Pedder’s attention span was 
and had moved on to boats, of which he had four; But although his 
wife now bored him, she was unfortunately less easily discarded than 
a holed boat. His impatience manifested itself in. miserliness, He 
would not let her keep house, would himself order. goods wildly, 
then refuse to pay the tradesmen; he refused her money. ‘for the 
washerwoman's bill; he grudged her a decent gown; and all the while 
squandered money on his latest hobbyhorse. To save face’and salve 
his conscience, the day after a violent quarrel he would suggest that 
he and his wife go out in the carriage, so that the world might see 
them together, apparently happy and united. Nelly had no more time 
for him in his good humours than when he lost his temper. When he 
was angry he was unbearable, when in a good mood, ‘little more than 
a fool’.* 

With Mrs Pedder at her wits’ end, Nelly pondered whether to advise 
defiance or submission. Every sane instinct pointed to the first, all her 
upbringing to the second. In her journal, she debated the unanswerable 
question. 


t nothing 
very’ short 


It would almost seem as if Mr P. ill-used those most whom he most 
regarded. Mrs P. suffers much more than I do, What a tyrant he '8 
to her! He seems to think that by lording ir over two oF three 
women, he increases his own consequence; and the more we eae 
the worse he grows. Mrs P. has often told me that she has bee 

strongly advised never to let him abuse her without making 
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e often advised submission. She s 
nce: have known him long, that the more 
ot ho ae afraid of him, the oftener he exerts the Power he 
bil of aver them; and that when a strong resistance is made 
fnds he has will become afraid of those he would oppress, Still, | 

he in if ai ursuing such a conduct. I Say it isa disgrace to die 

oe female character for any woman to strive to become 
dignity ° her husband’s house, or to make her husband afraid of 
mastel al almost be a convert to Mrs P’s advisers and their 
pers that it will be more for the comfort of the whole 
eet not to submit to all his humours — and yet I am very, 
rong to either give, or take, such advice.’# 


| hav ays she is told by 


a person submits 


advise he 


;me when upbringing, society and the law stood so bitterly at 
i with both common sense and natural justice, it was a dilemma 
fe must have faced many a woman. Nelly would confront it again, 
at doser quarters, when she married Aaron Stock. Yet so ingrained 
was the principle of submission that only a sustained campaign of 
violence would finally drive her to defiance. 

Nelly left Dove’s Nest in February 1811, just over a year after her 
atival. She, too, had been a passing fancy; Mr Pedder had tired of her 
and by the end there was no pleasing him. He threw tantrums if she 
disagreed with him on any subject and took offence if she listened to 
him in silence; his ill-humour might last for a week or more. But 
although Dove’s Nest was no longer tolerable, she stayed several more 
months in the Lake District, which she had grown to love. For a while 
she thought of selling her houses and buying a small dairy farm there— 
i ee fe I could manage a milk-farm and be fond of it. But 
she * : ; might have been her salvation, came to nothing. Then 

a. . Liver pool for a few months, again with the Winkleys. 
in lrelan . re she most liked, Ann, had left to become a governess 
And in ty sch as hung heavy. So she resolved to take another ae 
“"EaRiNg to in : is told Ann Winkley that she was aa. the point 0 

Her Nev “uct the children of a lady in Yorkshire’. F 
leFeld ogc Pores Joseph Armitage of High Royd, near a 
~ : wag Manufacturer, a trade that his family had : ses 
YOUng — ‘ho Place since the fourteenth century. He and his pins os 

30 yet I dare say, either of them,’ Nelly observed" — an 
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rich, but they lived very unpretentiously, 
no indoor manservant. Armitage ran hi 


os k hi | datas qWatrel}j 
rioting or drunkenness here, that used, when I was at Dey ning, 
Oves Nest, 5 
d 
The Armitages, like the Pedders, 
as 0 
before. Unlike the Pedders, however, «DOVER Ness 


I could plainly see that my master and My Mistress i 
how to treat me, nor what to do with me, 
froze me so, that for the life of me, I could not tell what ito do with 
myself when they were by. My arms and my legs were unusy “a 
encumbrances; ... and my bottom! ... Lord help it! When I walked 
out of the room, it felt three times as big as it ever did before, and 
I thought it shaked most uncommonly!* | 


d not know 
and their distant Manner 


However, the Armitages soon found out what one didwith a governess 
and made sure they got their money’s worth out of this new invest- 
ment. His, 


My time is totally taken up with the children; from 7 o'clock in the 
morning, till half past 7, or 8 at night. I cannot lie any, longer than 
6 o'clock in the morning; and if I have anything to do for myself, 
in sewing, writing 8zc., I must rise sooner, At 7 I go to the nursery, 
to hear the children their prayers, and remain with them till after 
they have breakfasted, when I go out with them whilst they play: 
and am often so cold that J join in their sports, to warm ie 
About half past 8, I break fast with Mr & Mrs Armitage, and 
return again to the children till 9, when we go into the echooie 
till 12. We then bustle on our bonnets, 8&c,, for play; Ofih id ts 
walk. At One, we bustle them off again, to dress for crime 
which we sit down at a quarter past; the children aie . when 
their parents. By the time dinner is well over, it 1s 2 0° i nm rhe 
we go into school, and remain till 5, Whilst I am a shen ° © 
parlour, the children eat their suppers in the nursery, 
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ain with them till 7, either walking out of doors, or 

can | ae ge ie weather may permit. I then hear their prayers 
eee d; at half past 7, they are generally in bed” 

ind the hard work — it was part of the job — but what 

riting was her employers’ lack of interest in what 

ane with their offspring. They never enquired about the 

she WS mee. asked how they were getting on; they were 

‘ildren’s is weekly reports that Nelly insisted on giving them. 

early Dore ‘he long hours and her employers’ coolness, life at High 

pu despite hole pleased her. ‘I am too comfortable here, my dear 


id not m 


nay find disp! 


she 


Royd on the W hie oF lento? shed 

harine, to have any thought o leaving,’ she informed her old 
a d Miss Braithwaite six months into her engagement. ‘. .. I love 
ri 


little pupils and receive many an affectionate embrace from them; 
my little p Pe ‘ ; 

., must be an advantageous offer indeed, that would now induce me 
ro leave them.” The only drawback to this pleasant situation was Mrs 
Armitage’s uncertain temper when she was pregnant. Unfortunately, 
she was pregnant more often than not. However, in the intervals there 
was peace. 

Things pottered on, more or less contentedly, for a year and a half. 
A baby arrived, followed by six months of tranquillity. But by the 
spring of 1814, Mrs Armitage was expecting once more. And Nelly, 
who had heard nothing from her family since her arrival at High 
Royd, was once again being persecuted by them. 

Her rich Aunt Barton had died, leaving long-awaited legacies: three 
ane purses, one for Tom, one for Nelly, one for their cousin Miss 
ees and Miss Latham’s purses had each contained forty 

“8 in gold and £10 in notes; but when Nelly arrived in Up 


Holl: 

at 

: A te-callace hers, she found the seal broken and the contents 
¥terlously com 

he had been j 
° check its cont 

What he h 


Be, Was 7 found, Nelly challenged him; the old man rose up ina 
Meh ae 


ey had hee. and the pretence insultingly transparent. Clearly 
T past : se stolen, Was the thief her uncle, taking his revenge 


re us: , . is ; ? a 
\sal to be browbeaten into unpaid housekeeping: Wa 
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iracy with her cousin (whose uncharacteristical] ¢ 
conduct seemed to imply a guilty conscience) or her brothes hg 
d. She was alone in the world: her family ° All ~ 


old fears redouble id 
destroying her. It sounded paranoid, but it was the simple chal ‘ 
th, Ty 


cap her misery; her uncle took this opportunity to enlighten | 
who had been behind the malicious rumouts five years earlie Met as to 
K 


he in consp 


He said that it was indeed my aunt who reported that | had 

off with a gentleman! and that she did it, because she knew not gone 
was to become of me, and was afraid it was so! My brother. fay 
delicacy to my aunt, had not confessed to me who it really a 
told Aim so; but now that my aunt was dead, he did not doube i 
that Thomas... would tell me all about it... I was astonished a ut 
G]led with horror! that... my aunt could so positively tell me, in i 
presence of my cousin, that she had never said any such thing a 
had ever any such report been circulated, either by her or my é a 
and that no one had ever told my brother so.” ere g 


Shortly after her bewildered return to High Royd. following this 
disgraceful episode, the insult was compounded. Tom — who for two 
years had ceased all communication — wrote brusquely saying that, 
now their uncle was all alone, Nelly must give up her post in order to 
take care of him. Nelly, submitting meekly as always to his: wishes, 
agreed, on the sole condition that she should not have to pay for her 
board and lodging. She even began casting around to find someone 
who would take her place at High Royd. However; it seemed that 
Tom — clearly less concerned with his uncle’s health than toymake sure 
that their branch of the family was in evidence when the old man 
came to make his will — had not consulted his uncle before writing 
Nelly. Old Barton once again refused to provide her even with og 
leaving Nelly in the embarrassing position of having ro renege on a 
her arrangements. fone 

Even so, with ill-temper once more t Fon wh 
at High Royd was clearly coming to an end (perhaps this am oning 
made so little objection to Tom’s outrageous demand). 
the children, whom she had come to love, the garden 
had cut out of some woodland (and where Mis Amite grier” 


, ‘ . ul 
thanking her, had that spring erected a latticework arpor'” 


he order of the day, her i 
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fan old farmer with £30 a year who had conceived an embar- 

rion ° es her hand, and the interesting but goggle-eyed new 

ing a e acquaintance she had not yet had the chance of makin 

curate “i 4 Nelly returned to Up Holland. & 
y d 


N elly quit High ck a respectable women of adequate means. She 

“de some excellent investments in cottage property, she had 

had ™ of £100 (as well as the £100 due to Tom under the terms of 

other’s will if she married) and her income from all sources 

a healthy £75 4 year: Two months later she was married to Aaron 

was , aman she had never previously mentioned in any of her letters 

a. journal, and no longer had a penny to call her own. Her life’s 
third act had begun. . . 

How Nelly met Stock we do not know. Since he lived in Wigan, 
the nearest town tO Up Holland, they may have had acquaintances in 
common. Perhaps the connection was Jane Weeton’s mother, from 
whom he rented a factory. (Jane, snobbish as ever, spitefully urged 
Stock, after his marriage, to forbid his wife the company of her old 
fiends the Braithwaites, whom Jane did not think suitable. ‘A high 
piece of meddling,’ Nelly furiously commented. “What had she to do 
with it? ... Who likes her?’)*” Nelly asked Tom to look into Stock’s 
character and situation: a wholly pointless move, since her welfare was 
by now a matter of complete indifference to her brother, while he 
stood to gain £100 if the wedding went through. In fact Stock was on 
the edge of bankruptcy, and his violent nature had already led to some 
brushes with the law. But Tom said nothing of this, and Nelly duly 
became Mrs Stock. (Tom did not, however, get his money, as he 
doubtless hoped, in cash. Instead Nelly transferred an outstanding 
ina to his name, along with a cottage whose tenant was constantly 
Penang his rent. Tom and Jane showed their appreciation Yy 

ne “ing another malicious rumour: that Nelly had only mattie 

‘use she was pregnant, In fact, as she indignantly reminded him, 


her d: i 
7 daughter Mary was born exactly nine months and nine days after 
© Wedding.) 


t Dove’ 
Mattia, vs Nests Nelly had seen, at close quarters, what a bad 
» Be mig 


‘© Mus ht be, and how helpless was the lot of the trapped wife. 
Meane g also have known that the law was unequivocal: marriage 
reiting not just her property but her independent legal 


cheir ™ 
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existence. Unless a special settlement was drawn up, everythiy 
owned — including any children she might have and , 
might come to her in the future — would henceforth belon ‘ 

husband. She knew, too, what it was to be attracted to 4 iia fore 
of that feeling she had turned down three offers of mattiage, while * 
Dove's Nest she had lamented the unattainability of a Visitin at 
gyman whom she thought so agreeeable that he should hea er 
or be confined’.® Can Aaron Stock, threadbare and overbearing i : 
been any more alluring than those discarded suitors? |. | 

The most convincing explanation for this otherwise inexplicaby 
about-turn is Nelly’s age. She was now thirty-seven; this might i i 
be her last chance of marriage. Always bitterly self-conscious, li ‘i 
keenly aware — she mentions it more than once — that ‘an old’ maid i 
a stock for everyone to laugh at’. More importantly, she loved chile 
and her childbearing years would soon be over. Unlike the rejected 
farmer, Stock, a widower of thirty-eight with two grown: daughters 
was excellent father-material. And Tom had vouched for him. Why 
should she turn him down? What was the alternative? Only more of 
the same: a solitary lifetime spent in other people’s houses, 

Stock, for his part, evidently recognized in this yearning spinster 
his lucky salvation. She had enough money to gethim out of trouble; 
indeed, from then on his business affairs prospered. To get his hands 
on it, he need only hold out the possibility of family life — after all 
these drifting years a household, and with any luck children of her 
own. It was an opportunity she could not afford to 'miss and she 
jumped at it. Hatt 

The gold-digging wife for whom marriage is little more than genteel 
prostitution was a stock figure: | oe fs : 


: e 
anything that 


To be a mistres kept the strumpet strives, 
And all the modest virgins to be wives. 
For prudes may cant of virtues and of vices, | 
But faith, we only differ in our prices.” 
In this case, however, the position was reversed: it was the husband 
who played the whore. | 
Nelly instantly got pregnant. And motherhood, 
Stock ever made her, was quite as engrossing as she h 


the one gift Aare 
ad imagine 
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__, is the delight of all,’ she happily ; 
My jietle se in 1816. ‘She is just 16 months o| PP y is her 
sie? pene all over her head like a litle Mop; and she jg ‘lee 
ligh {so soft. I have many a kiss in the course of the day, and 
ot . gh at her little droll ways; her father would be guinet 
many a and J am sure, so should I. I wish | had another a 
Oa ont well The coy tone suggests that at the time this ry ate 
hush: da real prospect. Although Nelly quickly came to the Bic 
hat ‘Mr Stock is a man of that kind that would like a fresh 

a very three OF four months’, there were, during the early years 
wife ev Dae interludes of kindness when ‘to live with him all 
of - would be most desirable, and to leave him, my greatest 
my ; ay But these happy moments soon receded. ‘[Mary] is all I have, 
a there is no prospect of more,’ she wrote two years later. ‘| 
val have much wished for 2 or 3 more, I am so doatinely fond of 
children.” 

In all other respects, the marriage was a disaster. Stocks money- 
grubbing motives at once became apparent. Following the ceremony 
he even objected to Nelly’s retaining £23 of her own hard-earned cash 
for pocket money, even though she spent £3 of it on presents for his 
daughters by his first marriage, Hannah and Jane. Despite this they 
quickly entered into more or less open warfare with the newcomer, as 
did most of the servants, who were terrified of their bullying master. 
When the time came, Nelly would urge her own daughter never to 
marry without first taking a hard look at the way her potential husband 
treated his family and dependants. 

Nelly tried various strategies to face down her husband's tyranny. 
me ean with the submission she had urged upon Mrs Pedder. 

cae, it failed; so abandoning her principles, she turned to 

he: ‘a and for a while this led to an uneasy truce. I could = 

couple --- Which you hold very tenaciously . . . that if one ofa marrie 
BiVes way to the wayward humours of the other, they are sure 


to € to : y* : 
Dout-t ‘erably comfor table,” she wrote to Mrs Price, explaining this 
“turn, 


realization t 


Uknow 
Now how little success you would have, could you take my place 


One ; ; 
Situagj Year ... You have not the most distant idea of such 
© 0) 
™ Ror can words express it; yet I am indeed much happier 
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of late than I was, entirely owing to being determined not to 
; . ; S 
to a continuation of ill-treatment. Had I not acted with 
eo . r 
spirit, had I continued to take every means to please bok €atey 


inci ck 
taken for a principle of fear), I must have lost my senses . Was 
life.” t my 


ubmit 


It is hard to believe that these attempts at defiance were y, 
vincing. Nelly was one of nature's victims; that was what . 
such a target for bullies and perhaps, in a supreme irony, 
had drawn her to Aaron Stock. But she was right in 
meekness was not an option. She describes scenes of atte 
onciliation that would be comic if they were not so tragic 


TY con. 
‘ ade her 
¥ Was what 
ONE thino. 
mpted reg. 


His saying] never was the first to be friendly, is false. Ihave number] 
times made the attempt. I acknowledge that his repulsive man in 
intimidates me so, that my attempts are feeble; generally, bytes "4 
to enter into some conversation with him, or by some little delicate 
attention, which he has not delicacy enough to discover, but which 
would win a heart like yours directly. When I have attempted to'put 
my arm round him, he has often pushed it away from him so rudely, 
that his hard gripe has hurt me exceedingly; the few times that'l tried 
that way, I never recollect that it succeeded. 0) iy) 


Stock’s behaviour became ever more abusive. He denied Nelly money- 
her own money — for months on end, while giving it freely to his 
daughters and the servants. His violence constantly forced her to take 
refuge from his house, once in Liverpool with a cousin, once with the 
unsympathetic Tom in Leigh, once with her old. friend Mrs Braith- 
waite in Up Holland. Each time she took Mary with her; each time 
they were forced back by lack of funds. In a long letter of bitte 
complaint written to her brother when all illusion had been a 
stripped away, she describes a marriage so hellish as to be barely 
imaginable. 

— the first ime 
4, having 
0 flee jor 


Repeatedly turned out destitute; twice imprisoned 
for a first offence of [assault]; the 2{njd., perfectly | inmacen 
myself been beaten almost to death; several times obl ‘es by that 
my life; the time when I broke the windows, if J had not 
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forced MY way in, I must have been 0 
means d wet pavement ons ies k November night. I had th 

an aut only for complaining ... I was threatened ie 

ae Asylum, only for asking for food. Cloaths | if 

sent ae until I got them on credit . With my Sis 
ae _ bruises such as the Doctor said would have lee 
a — extremely thin — was I imprisoned for two dav 
id a weal d not bail me out! Oh, oh, you unnatural bein i 
an eae was a climax of misery! Tis strange I did not lose ie 
Oh! hink that I should have such a husband and such 4 


ut all Night, On the 


not 
u 900 I 


ther! 
_ ae returned to my miserable home, for | dared not stay long 


away, now expecting nightly or daily e be murdered — o; wotse, 
gent to Lunatic Asylum in my right mind; for so [ was threatened; 
ind [ had no help to expect from you (for so you had assured Mr 
Stock)! -+- I expected to be again turned out, although Mr Stock 
lived in another house, and to be driven out destitute as | had often 
been, so that I kept myself locked up day and night in my bedroom, 
going out only by stealth in the evening, to fetch Provisions, and 
let Dr Hawarden’s see that I was in Wigan, and alive. Om return; 
one night, I found my room on fire, and my bed burnt! I most 
solemnly declare that I was not in the house when the fire com- 
menced. In my opinion, it was done to procure my transportation, 
or perhaps even hanging; for I had no help from you... 

[had now no bed! As I was reduced lower and lower in affliction, 
I often exclaimed — what next? After lying some nights on a Sofa 


rolled in blankets, I again found shelter at the kind Mrs Braithwaite’s 
of Holland. 


Inevitably, litle Mary became a weapon in the marital war. Nelly 
‘peaks of Stock’s attachment to his youngest daughter, but it cannot 
He excessively deep; at any rate, he was willing to deprive himself 
7 ““t company and to sacrifice her well-being if that was the only 
. 'O deny her to her mother, In 1819, at the tender age of four, Mary 
f “NEC boarding school — a miserable establishment called Parr 
is AY hearby St Helens, kept by a warring, drunken couple by the 
\ y. There she would be removed from Nelly’s influences 
undy did not wish to alienate Stock, who paid his fees; 
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communication between mother and child would be 
trolled. Having achieved this, Stock could turn to the te 
the day: driving his wife out of the house. 


Strict} ; 
7 SON. 
al business cf 


Mr Stock wants me either to remain at home pennyles 
underling to his own daughter, or to be kept by anwdiie ty as an 
take me. I cannot agree to such a reconciliation, or such a a ag will 
whilst he has plenty of money. I am obliged totally to ie 
myself from any domestic affairs ... to live in an shane ‘a 
not to sit at table with the family, but to have my meat wi Ohe, 
_.. when, and how will this end? “yO Ine 


It ended in 1821, in a deed of separation, negotiated on an birth 
of terms. Although Nelly was unwilling to agree them, Tom pers, res 
her there was no alternative. She signed the paper without ae 
allowed to read it for herself — it was read to her by a clerk d 
regretted it ever after. She was never to come within a two-mile ritlnis 
of Wigan. Her contact with Mary was limited to; three visits a year at 
her school, always in the presence of one of the school’s’ proprietors, 
She was to be paid an allowance of £70 a year, in arrears; about what 
her income had been before she married, and) far less than her now- 
wealthy husband was able to afford. And in all. this, ‘Tom not only 
failed to argue her side, but, she later found, advised her enemy. 

At first Nelly refused to visit her daughter under Stock's intolerable 
conditions, but that meant she did not see’ het ‘at all’ for fourteen 
months, and when they did eventually meet, ‘Mary knew not pe 
mother! and her mother hardly recognized her child, her only one 
She wrote to Mary, naturally; but her correspondence was ee 
both by the Grundys and the Wigan postmaster, so that most pene 
letters never arrived, nor the toys and clothes she sometimes a ep 

In the end Nelly was reduced to lying in wait furtively on tes ‘ 
when the school crocodile passed en route for chapel. dain 
all the way from Up Holland, she would hide aed nef amon 
cottage until the line had drawn abreast, then insinuate of 
the girls and walked beside Mary. The two would oe wi ya 
could, but of course the whole proceeding was pxCeN AA int? th anh 
not least since there were members of staff present J if 


itateG 
and walked to St Helen’s. Miss Hammond seemed agit 
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inclined to be insolent whe ; 

P jonen but I avoided ieee 4 *pologiaed for 
m satisfactory, and Nelly made constant efforts to 
on stock to lift his restrictions. But he refused to do sO. 
* nonths of snatched Sunday conversations, it became clear 
feet 0 ould no longer be tolerated. If Nelly persisted, she was 
that 7 , would be removed from the school. 

Id 


tor” 


in 
comlNB far fro 


left the Chapel, and continued talking as we walked down 
We then "little darling held my hand and 
che streets MY lieele darling 7 y ; meee each other 
many af affectionate squeezes Tears werean Mary's eyes; bless the 
- der-hearted child. Miss Jackson continued to represent to me 
the dreadfuland tremendous, the deplorableand terribleconsequences 
of my coming to sce Dy. Mary ‘a All of a sudden Miss Jackson 
popped into Dr Gaskell s shop without saying a word, and left Mary 
and me quite alone; this was an unexpected delight, so we walked 
on above a mile, and got a great deal said. I assured her most 
solemnly that I would never desert her ... At last Mr Grundy 
overtook us. I took not the least notice of him; at length he opened. 
his mouth, and he spoke, but only on indifferent subjects, to which 
I replied civilly. Not a word did he say upon the subject of his 
instructions to Miss Jackson — a mean fellow, to load a blunderbuss 
for her to fire, and dare not produce a pop-gun himself ... I then 
took leave, an affectionate leave of my Mary, possibly for the last 
time! When she found that I stood in the road looking after her, 
she continued turning her dear face to the last moment, and she 
walked on to the house. When the hedge intervened, she continued 
ing up to look again at me, and again. At last, she disappeared. 
circ hearts of stone are those that can separate mother and 

-/ got home, weary and depressed, 12 miles.® 


To 
i her depression, Nelly took herself off to Wales, where she 
Showdow pine Walking and sightseeing might distract her, Climbing 
Not go clea felt as if she might fall off a precipice. But no, she sr 
the stander estrayed, She strode on, and soothed by the beauty an 
t this ae nated herself for the solitary life. to come. ‘4 
0 effec, . wi desp ite all Stock had done to her, she actually trie 
“Conciliation, The gist of the letter she wrote him was to 
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request a more generous settlement — the £200 a year he could 
afford, that would allow her to live in a respectable small house £ 
own, with a maid to help with the housework. Still she Bascal her 
her friendship for him — and ‘it would be very consoling, eile 
permitted to use a term warmer than friendship; let me at least a k be 
yours in return; be my friend, and be no longer my enemy,’ Sh. for 
even ready to attribute his behaviour to ‘mischief makers’ ‘ile 
whose malicious whisperings ‘we might still be as happy afechy ve 
most in our own rank’. However, nothing came of this, nor had, . 
really expected it would. she 
Such miserable treatment of wives, if by no means unusual 

generally unacknowledged; the legal position of married moti bi 
so hopeless, and earning a living so problematic, that — like Nell as 
most would try anything rather than actually leave the marital bine 
But occasionally something so terrible happened that the scales wee 
tipped and the victim left. One of the last letters we have of Nelly’ 
congratulates a friend who has recently offered refuge: to another 
unfortunate wife — ‘poor Mrs Littler’, whose treatment had evidently 


passed the bounds of the bearable. vive “auth 


easi| 


I feel deeply concerned for her. I had long suspected that she was a 
sufferer like myself; hers is a situation most miserable! None can 
have even a distant idea of it, but they who have suffered likewise. 
I hope she will have friends more willing to exert themselves for her 
than any I ever had, that she may not fall a sacrifice, as Ihave done, 
to brutality, depravity, hypocrisy, falsehood, and an unfeeling world 
_.. And what is painful to the last degree in situations like Mrs 
Littler’s and mine, when our husbands use us cruelly, the whole 
world are open-mouthed against us too, instead of pitying, soothing 
and comforting us. A wife, though her conduct be as corrrect as 4 
mortal’s can be, yet if her husband unnaturally drives her from his 
roof, from the ferocity of his own disposition, she is avoided as if 
she were infamous.” | 
Nelly must often have asked herself how it was possible that the as 
knowing both Aaron Stock and his wife, could seriously pe ely is 
his part, believing his tales and ostracizing her? The iit 
that most probably they did not believe Stock. But in hola? 
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all the cards; and whatever 


4s ; People real} 
acy He held erned to conciliate him than to ies ¥ thought, . 
me more CONS he grossest example of th; life tolerable a 
were cunate wife. The gr Mple o this Was the local church 


his had for years taught at the Sunday Schoo}, Now, at the 


sh ’s fortunes stood at the; 

wher? when Nelly’s ks their lowest, when she w 

ome! beatetl humiliated and locked out of t ip 
| e 


he mari 

arital home. + 

ae ¢; thes 

regula! ns took her torturer’s side and declared her, at a wolenin 
, a : ‘ . < © 

Christ unfit to join their congregation. Stock, it seemed, had an 
ing» 

meet 


” Calvinistic library and the minister was afraid that, if 
: ellen Nelly, he would no longer be able to borrow from it. ° 
asin’ ' forebodings of permanent separation from Mary were wide 
Ne a Her journals end shortly after her sad and (as both 
of ee final parting from Mary. Two years later, however, she was 
doug edas resident in Wigan; and that same year, Aaron Stock moved 
. retiring from cotton spinning to take up an interest in coal 
ie ae on-in-Makerfield, a few miles to the south, And since, 
mwo years after that, Mary joined her mother’s Wigan chapel, we may 
presume that mother and daughter were then living together. Perhaps 
that was why Stock moved away from Wigan; after all his man- 


oeuvrings, to see Nelly and Mary reunited may have been more than 
he could bear. 


That men’s absolute power over their wives and sisters poisoned the 
tlations between the sexes is evident, both from Nelly's own story 
and from those of Mrs Pedder and Mrs Littler. Even Tom Weeton, 
who at the outset seems genuinely to have loved his sister, was unable 
 fesist its venomous pleasures, effectively selling her into servitude 
- then, when it came to arranging the terms of the separation, 
ie to advise her while really acting on behalf | of aie 
elon a her the cruel terms her husband was seat ie 
sttupele, ¢ . Stock well knew, in the marital or quasi-marital po 
,_ ©Xists NO more potent weapon than a child. 


ell ’S Stor ee . = 
none’ me though less tragic in its outcome, recalls Claire Clai 


both the St wete chilling reminders that as desperation grows, so does 
\ 0) ‘ 
wth @ : Wer ofthe Weapon and the fury ofits holder. Byrons dealings 
ATE 


wi i and not 
i elesuia : ‘ite obviously had as much to do with a cruel 
a 


minati an far 
Ove ~ Cetermination to show her who was master, and how ; 
K 
“’PPed the mark, as with any real concern for Allegra. An 
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Byron was; generally speaking, ahumane and liberal man, Aaron 
crude and vindictive to begin with, naturally seized with delioh tock, 
f tormenting his unfortunate wife, sat Upon 


such a perfect means © 


Given that two in our small and random selection of ve 
0 


suffered this treatment, we can only conclude that perha 


PS it wa 
- - Sh 
so very uncommon. We do not know whether Mrs Peddey ek ‘ 


to have children, but if she did and (as seems: all. too rh 
subsequently found married life unbearable, it is easy to iu able) 
Pedder — weak, spoiled, alcoholic — using them against her in ne agine 
This is what happens in Anne Bronté’s The Tenant of Wi Well 
published in 1848 but set twenty yeats earlier, in 1827): The Le 
marriage portrayed in that book, whose brutality so shocked eis : € 
was, she said, based on what she had observed during her five 
working as a governess for the Robinson family at Thorp Hall, a 
she recorded having undergone ‘unpleasant and undreamtiof oe. 
ences of human nature’. | saan ; 
Perhaps one reason she set the novel when she did was that, bythe 
time she wrote it, the balance of power regarding children’ (on which 
much of her plot hinges) had shifted. For when this same ill-usage 
was meted out to Caroline Norton, the granddaughter of the Whig 
politician and playwright Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the men found 
that they had met their match. Trelawny admired Mrs: Norton tre- 
mendously. Fearless, articulate, and ferociously well connected, she 
was his sort of woman: the kind Claire might once have been but had 


' Wis dy | 


ceased to be. Ip ae: 
In its essentials, Caroline Norton's story is little different from 
Nelly’s. In 1827, aged nineteen, she married. the Mory MP Georg 
Norton, who had long been in love with her. She did’ not like him 
and they disagreed on almost everything. But the match pleased ia 
widowed mother and promised financial security, so she went throug 
with it and dutifully bore three sons. , lit bb i he did 
Caroline’s dislike of her husband increased with the years , che 
not bother to hide it; he, infuriated, beat her up s° savagely : 
had several times to be rescued by the servants, Althoug? ® pildren 
tried to leave him, the fact that this also meant leaving me ° 
always drew her back. "inp Bote Mel 
She had meanwhile become suspiciously friendly with he whib 
bourne, who in 1830 was appointed Home Secretary 'P 
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oti In 1831, when he became 

dininist? force him from office, while defj 

“esolV a him for adultery. Despite losi 
: un 


me the case Tesoundin 
line st heat the children, and — as was his 


legal right — still denied 
“fine all access. 


mparable situation, Nelly eventually despaired, Caroline 
a es th her contacts in the ruling Party, was ina POsition to as 
changed. She wrote a pamphlet, ‘The Natural Claim of a 
the law to the custody of her Children as affected by the Common 
Mote hts of the Father’, and got Thomas Talfourd MP to introduce 
eh # Parliament that would allow mothers against whom adultery 
abil - been proved to have custody of children under seven, as 
a 7 rights of access to older children. It failed, but in 1839 was 
eureiiced and this time passed, to become the Custody of Children 
oo vindictively refused to submit. He sent the children to 
school in Scotland, outside the jurisdiction of English law, where, in 
1842, William Norton, then, aged eight, fell off his pony while out 
riding with his brother. His only injury was a cut to his arm, but the 
cut became infected and the child died of blood poisoning, joining 
the hecatombs of children for whom hurts that to us seem trivial yet 
proved fatal. After that Norton allowed the two remaining children, 


Fletcher and Brinsley, to live with their mother. But he still played his 
Power games, over divorce 


(which he refused) and money; claiming 
hot just his wife’s earnings, but her legacies both from Melbourne and 
om her mother, all of which by law belonged to him. That situation 


Would not be wholly rectified until the Marriage and Divorce Act of 
1857 and the Mar 


Prime minister, Norton 
Nitively disgracing Caro- 


h oweve I, 


after 1g tied Women’s Property Act of 1882.* But at least 
Ban : 
child 39 It was no longer legal to debar a mother access to her 
ren, 
ihe iy Aaron Stock debarred Nelly. 
“onte was of course not the most famous chronicler of 
Under irs 
the ter ; . 
NT ire of this Act, married women had the same rights over their property as 
hi she t hee It therefore allowed a married woman to retain ownership of property 
ba Passed in oe as a gift from a parent, Before the Married Women’s Pronety 
Nice \e ey TAs property would automatically have become the Be oc 
Whey : “\ Matvied ks OF the 1893 Married Women’s Property Act complet oe arch 
then ed at pa NOMEN had Full legal control of all the property of every 
aN} Cary 


ing 
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downtrodden governesses. That was her sister Charlott 
. ; ret ; 
happened that there was a direct connection between her it gE 
a 
. Nelly’s 


old employers, the Joseph Armitages. 
Nelly’s stay at High Royd coincided with the Luddite distur) 
rt Alices _ 


she records a ‘dreadful execution’ at York during | 
bi Ing her stay there ; 
which seventeen men were hanged for involvement witl here jy 
And in this connection the Armitage family had een the tots. 
some dramatic incidents that, to Bronté enthusiasts, will Involved jn 
familiar. Just before Nelly’s arrival at High Royd, al aha oddly 
called Cartwright had introduced shearing frames, i o 
with many local jobs and attracted the attentions of L is aay 
A h d d : 9° uddite rl 
undred and fifty men, from various locations, assem Oters, 
: : » assembled ; 
nearby field one night, from which they set off to attack the mi in a 
destroy the frames. But Cartwright was ready for them a Nas and 
six weeks he had been sleeping at the mill, alon ee Ki ne F Past 
: : &% with a garrison of 
ten soldiers. The attackers were fired on and dispersed; som ° 
wounded, apprehended and brutally interrogated until chey ie 
Sir George Armitage, Joseph Armitage’s father, wasia: eel: Aust 
of the Peace and firmly on the side of law and orden A were after the 
attack, Cartwright was shot at as he rode back eels tHe lreefnsri 
of a soldier who had refused to fire on the rioters; that same night 
stones were thrown at the windows of the house then belonging ts 
the hated JP’s son Joseph Armitage, situated near ‘the'mill, followed 
by shots as he and his wife lay in bed. That was the real reason Joseph 
and his wife had moved to High Royd, which was some distance from 
these happenings and which had been recently vacated by Sir George. 
One can hardly blame him, though he seems to have been rather 
ashamed of his cowardice; he told Nelly he had been forced to move 


there, even though he did not much like High Royd’s out-of-the way 
situation, because his father he estate out® 


had threatened ‘to leaye t 

the family if he did not come to it now.” The riots iia " 
the reason why the Armitages, despite their wealth, kept om 
manservant. They had done so before, but since 16 
previous house had ‘not ventured to keep 4 man 10 have bet 
many gentlemen have been betrayed by their servants who 
discovered to be of the Luddite pat ee | ho0t" 

This incident — both the riot é - mill and the subsea shil 
ing — provided the plot for Charlotte Bronté’s nove Shiriey 


Wher 
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ly - oF even mainly — about i 


uddis ; 

s not a setting for its real subject, Which ans las Ti: 
, just love and, eventually, marriage between Kin atlotte 
pronte F enees and the wealthy employer wh m2 : the p 
niless 2” Jane Eyre’s ‘Reader, I married hiny7 instantly he: tire 
worth : famous phrases in English literature, that ig : € One of 
the Cee line to the core of its writer’s soul. “TElY because 
of 1s 


Charlotte Bronté, marriage ~ and, specj 
| 7 was the only real and possible goal. Yer, * Jane Eyre alsy show; 
ove — : 


view of marriage was highly ambivalent. What is 
f 


he he madwoman in the attic who 


ev entually Sets the h Ouse 
Tan ©Xpression, 


en things went Wrong, 
Under the doctrine of feme covert, as expounded by William Blackstone 


in the late eighteenth century, a woman, once married, had no inde- 
pendent legal existence but was reduced to a wholly owned subsidiary 
of her husband. When Mr Rochester tired of his wife’s behaviour, he 
was perfectly within his rights to shut her away in the attic. If she, on 


the other hand, wanted to escape, setting the house on fire was her 
only option,”3 


And yet — 
comfortable 
chance on A 


another reason why, as a single woman ina comparatively 
Position, Nelly Weeton was nevertheless ready to take a 


aron Stock rather than continue unmarried — the alter- 
"ative Was even less alluring, 


Part of the answer must surely lie in the desperate nature of the 


0p a toot ife, It was true that Nelly had enough to - = sa 

Rives i ie rey her head, But what could she de More spor 

when oh S!'Mpses into her unbearable boredom and el ss 

Of he : ‘ehad finally achieved sufficient income to give up the 
"school, g e writes: 


Vith being 0 long to amuse 


alone, I was completely moped. ! tried 
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myself with reading, but it only stupified me. I took 

could not enjoy it, and returned home quite ele pe but 
spoiled baby, I was not to be pleased with anything but he Like a 
I could not obtain — society. I could not work, drawin ent which 
and music had lost its usual charm. I took up my Blagenlas INsipid, 
woodwind instrument] and put it to my lips, but m: ‘i [a small 
full, and I could not blow.” Y throat was 


What Nelly needed was work — proper work, the kind ‘of th; 

which her brother Tom had been educated. But of course thing for 
she had Tom’s education, such work would not have been Rhea had 
And this absence of possibilities was no accident. If sin \ eae 
been more desirable, no independent woman would bev had 
n the terms available. But it was not desirable. The erself 
£76 a yeal, Nelly’s income when she married, might be’ Tne Heo 
most lone women could count on, but it would support na than 
plainest and most solitary existence. ‘I should weep till I Heke, ‘s 
want of you, Nelly told Mary in 1825, when she was livingion aa : 
sum — the £70 a year that Stock paid her, oie tela i = 


1i'l Wi bY 
(Mi i I 


toamano 


all I could to amuse myself by going fro Alone 
d travel much if I had money enough, but i 
and I have not strength enough to walk 
to every place I should wish to go. If I stay at home 1 become low 
spirited for want of your entertaining company; for I,cannot afford 
to invite my acquaintances often. And besides, as Ticannot keep a 
much trouble to wait upon them myself, that it 
not choose tovisit 
I were rich enough 


if I did not strive 
sometimes. I woul 
coach hire is too expensive, 


servant, it is so 
prevents all the pleasure of their society, and I do 
invite them again. If 
a house and keep a servant, | pee 


ctable — as I, could wish.” 


where it is inconvenient to 
to buy furniture, and to take 
have as much society — highly respe 
, P : eye bs iN Mi ex ect 
For this — the kind of life any decently married woman fe! i | 
e 
she reckoned she would need £200 a year: the sum she ha req 


and that he refused to pay her. a + actantl) 
n obvious almost yal 


That is why, although it must have been PY ws 
that she had made a terrible mistake in ma erst tis 


two years into this singularly imperfect marriage, 
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to have taken the step she}, 


t 

/ ances 2 € ve 

r bal why she had done so. Compared to the alts ot could 

gill se riage — even hers — seemed Preferable. atives, almost 
mat 

any 


mile at your thinking that | 


| could a I had remained so I 


had been So lon 


& my o 
on : wh 
nisttess h F my life, Nett U never 
controlled more than 2 years of my life 
unc 


r person's house, can be said to have m 
a - know what it is, nor how great a tri 
You i it is, to keep a school, or to be a pr 
ee so peculiar a temper as I am, 
on 


0 One, 


uch of their own 
al and breakin oe 


; 8 Of the 
Ivate teacher. 


_ Married to 
IC Is scarcely Worse.76 


to live in 


ever, if you took the view that Marriage 
ae the conditions obtaining in early ninetee tury England _ 
ee better than remaining single, then important Psychological adjust- 
ments had to be made. In Particular, women had truly to believe that 
they could never be men’s equal. Even that doughty political Operator 
Caroline Norton, whose suffering at the hands of her vindictive 
husband was known to all the world, nevertheless proclaimed en 
‘The wild and stupid theories advanced by a few women of “equal 
tights” and “equal intelligence”, are not the opinions of their sex. I for 
one (I, with millions more), believe in the natural superiority of man 
as I do in the existence of God.’77 


One of the most forceful of Charlotte Bronté’s independent young 
women ~ those plain-spoken girls ‘whom we should not care for as an 
acquaintance, whom we should not seek as a frie 


nd, whom we should 
not desire for a relation, and whom we should scrupulously avoid for 
4 governess’78 


— 1s Shirley's eponymous heroine, Shirley Keeldar. Shirley 
is tich, well educated, forceful, indifferent to society's opinions and 
disinclined to marry. In the end, however, she succumbs and, in ie 
“Version of the usual scenario (where the penniless governess falls in 
ve With her rich Master), is captivated by a penniless Satoe Hal 
re And how does Charlotte Bronté picture their alee : 

“tute, by Shirley, of all the mannish forcefulness that, un 
AS Seemed so strongly to characterize her. 


a ; any Malriage, even 
nth-cen: 


Nomen, h 
Th 


— | aes 
by She wag at last, fettered to a fixed day: there a 

Ov « 
Ve, and bound With a vow. 
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ined like at 

uished and restricted, she a . an 

mere: cheer 

7 of deserts. Her captor alone ~ i 
denizen uld make amends for the lost privi = 

ee ; ttle 

i he sat or wandered alone; spoke little, 

absence, s 


y other Chained 
het; his SOcie 


and ate less,79 


her husband-to-be as ‘M 
; irley even addresses 
At one point Shir 


y Master’, 
é had so absolutely intey 
idable Miss Bronté 
If even the formi 


Nalized 
View y isl at Nell ‘€eton 
i f arriage It is scarcel Surprising th y W, 
this view of m N 


Should 
am. 1 ictim, she Was No weak| ino 
d th c Though a habitual v im, : 
have done the s : iving Aaron Stock’s brutality shows, On the 
the mere fact of her surviving 
e 


ontrary, an excepto rnness, But t 
ional inner strength and stubbo he 
a o itl d her al ays to place e€r'own inter- 
ton dining that had conditione iS Ww et : 
w th y i 
ene of an man was too much even fo h 
Ose 
ests belo 


6 


Anna and the King: 


the unbreakable bonds of class 


SRO 


1956, the world was presented with anew avatar of governesshood: 
[ haslike Deborah Kerr, crinoline awhirl, teaching King Yul Brynner 
(those cheekbones! those masterful arms!) to polka in that year’s 
runaway MOVie SUCCESS, The King and I. In novels the governess marries 
her metaphorical prince, but in Hollywood nothing less thana genuine 
king will do. 

The King and Iis adapted from Margaret Landon’s best-selling Anna 
and the King of Siam, published in 1943, and in its turn based upon 
two almost forgotten memoirs. In The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court, and its sequel Siamese Harem Life, Anna Leonowens recounted 
the five years that she spent in Bangkok, between 1862 and 1867, as 
povetness to the wives and children of King Mongkut —to be precise, 
his thirty-nine sons and forty-three daughters by twenty-seven royal 
P aan thirty-four concubines and seventy-four daughters of 
ciaciang Landon described her adaptation as ‘seventy five percent 
datas nly five percent fiction’:* as it turned out a distinctly over- 

Stic estimate. 

oe r eawakened interest in her exotic heroine. — 
lover i reissued in 1952 with an introduction by Freya ns ‘ 
"have Wiel : female travellers, who concluded that few ae e 

"na Leonoweng A Stronger influence in that corner of Asia than 


Yat, 
though undoubtedly hyperbolic, was perhaps less far-fetched 
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than it sounds. Soon after Anna’s arrival, the King 
English-language amanuensis, requested her to act 
capacity, over and above the teaching for which sh 
been hired. Since his dealings with England and Amer} 
ant and highly political, this gave her a good deal 9 
as well as much more frequent and intimate access 
would otherwise have been the case. Being an exceptio 
and energetic woman, she made the most of this ra 
participate in high- level politics, offering advice as well i nity to 
the king’s idiosyncratic grammar and spelling. She a io 
had no qualms about this. She might be a mere aie i 
days of Empire, any Briton was ipso facto superior to.an ess, : 
was of course the culture in which Freya Stark herself va ative, = 
In the second half of the twentieth century, however, su Ae 
tions seemed increasingly anachronistic. And there ar : 
Anna’ books that fatally undermine our confidence j in the 
particular, although she frequently acknowledges: ‘Mon, oe In 
ernizing ideas and profound culture, other | parts. of, ie i 
liberally sprinkled with highly coloured tales of the, cruelty s su oa : 
meted out by this ‘pagan’ to the slaves and concubines of his hes Hy 
““You may lash me with a million thongs,” I told. them but) you Sal 
not hee my person. ” My silk vest was torn off, my 


8 Who 0 
e 

ae hin, in tf 
d oj hig 
fae Wete j a 
e fact Ort 
to the ek ng 
re olan “tigent 


€) ea in 


bastinadoed, and I still preserved, I know not ho my s¢ 

In 1970 these purple passages provoked the; Sc 
Ian Grimble, to dismiss Anna as ‘one of those awful i is 
governesses, a sex-starved widow’ whose books were! por ygtaphic... 
rubbish ... the sort of books that Calvinists read: beneath bedcovers. 
And a few years later, in 1976, much of her, account was cil 
cumstantially dismantled — including the whitenes and Britishness 
upon which she based her claim to automatic superiority, 0 

William Bristowe became interested in Anna when eee a 
research a book about the friendship between her son Louis te ip 
and King Mongkut’s successor, King Chulalongkorn, This js moti 
was established when Louis, then a little boy, accompanied fil Lous 
to the palace where Chulalongkorn was one of her puP 
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‘tpood account of life in the harem sat very oddly with 

y chile a odramatic claims of regular beatings, torture and 
otters my like the King,’ Louis wrote to his sister Avis in 
Go 7 - me some gold leaf for you which I send.’ ‘T have got 
rondo * words and a beautiful boat the King gave mama and a 
i an ‘hh which I row Mama to the Palace,’ said another letter, 
very happy. All the people loves [sic] me and Mama 

inces love and play with me.”* This does not sound 


nda je little pri 
Alt revengeful, subtle and cruel” ~ the words Anna 


< {0uS, 
man ee king’s personal life. 
ysed £0 descr! he only flaw in Anna’s allegedly ‘rye’ 

.. was fat from t y egedly true’ tales. 

a ointed out that the subterranean dungeons in which she 
rant wives supposedly mouldering could not possibly have 

so sinwaterlO eged Bangkok. A description of the sacrificial murder 
existe ‘anocent woman and the subsequent disposal of her body 
of an | gome gateposts, was culled from a French missionary’s 

ccount, whose phrases were faithfully reproduced. An account of the 
ai ng of an adulterous woman and es lover was entirely made up. 
These were just a few of many examples. 

These anomalies induced Bristowe to look more closely at Anna's 
version of her own origins. What he found was both pathetic and 
highly revealing. 

Annas account is as follows. She was born in Caernarvon on 5 
November 1834, the only child of Captain Thomas Maxwell Crawford 
and Selina Edwards, who belonged to an ancient Welsh family: When 
Anna was six she was left with an aunt in Wales while her parents 
went to India, where in 1841 her father, then acting ADC to the 
commander of British troops in Lahore, was killed in a Sikh uprising. 
Anna stayed in Wales until her education was finished, then went out 
‘0 India, where her mother had remarried. She fell in love with 
era Leonowens, a young army officer, but her stepfather, whom 
i. i Has her to marry a rich merchant more than twice her 
jen. i ispute was settled by sending her, in 1850, on a long 
Badger ama a he the Middle East with the Revd George Percy 
ad lived wi 7 va On her return to India she married Leonowens 
In 850 heh iu - in the fashionable Malabar Hill area of Bombay. 
ihn oe - aby died, as did Anna's mother, so they set out for 

’ Voyage of recuperation. However, their vessel was 


like @ 


beneath 
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wrecked near the Cape of Good Hope, and the shi that 13 
up was bound for Australia, where another child die d San 
they arrived in London, it was 1854. There they settled Sey eltte 
and two more children were born: a daughter and son dvi. St Amey 
In 1857, Leonowens was ordered to rejoin his regiment : an Ouis 
That same year, when the Agra Bank collapsed duis ; Singapore 
Mutiny, Anna lost all her little fortune. In 1858, when Leo the Ndian 
of sunstroke after a tiger shoot, she found herself mus 
children and was forced to earn her own living. Sh 
school for officers’ children, but money was scarce, So when’ 
of Siam’s offer of employment came along, she gratefully a the King 
Although a touching tale, it was unfortunately not true Scepted it 


alone wit 
© Started. sm, 


as Bristowe winkled them out, were these. Anitia’ was aah facts, 
November 1831, not 5 November 1834, and in India, tot Wale a 6 
‘rai iy ESS, Eley 


father was Sergeant, not Captain, Thomas Edwards;, 
Mary-Anne, née Glasscock, was probably half Indian: 
elder sister, Eliza, whom she never mentions and fro 
seems to have cut herself off (which was essential , 
fabrications were not to be exposed). Ch 
Thomas Edwards died, penniless, in 1831; his widow: was awarded 
a small pension, but that stopped in 1832 when she remarried. Annas 
stepfather, Patrick Donoughey, was a corporal, later demoted to 
private. Their home life in the cramped married men’s quartets, where 
whole families were squeezed into a single room, was: probably fairly 
unbearable; to escape it, Eliza (not Anna) married, at the age of barely 
fifteen, a sergeant-major of thirty-eight. (One of her grandchildren 
was the actor Boris Karloff.) Anna took’a different route outiof the 
parental home: the Egyptian trip in the company of the Revd nee 
Percy Badger. There was, however, no Mrs Badger; as ee 
it, ‘we must draw the conclusion that everything was paid for by 
Badger” — and that Anna's repayment was probably see seine 
On Christmas Day 1849, back in India, Anna married} Saab 
Leon Owens, an assistant in the Military Pay rae they 40 
Between then and his death (of apoplexy, in Penang in 1°59 ere had 
indeed seem to have travelled to Australia and isin : 
also been four children, of whom Avis and Louis «nee Anna Wi 
It is not far from Penang to Singapore; the M fonghilh finding 
indeed keeping a school there when in 1862 King | 


her Mother, 
“She had an 
om: whom she 
presumably, if her 
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seven children of an age to start learning, com- 
dl cwi ch . ingapore, Tan Kim Ching, the local manager 

, r ‘ . «< . 
pir ned a e ompany, to find him an ‘English school mastress™™ 


ls po. { 
the Bo nee of $100 4 month, plus a free house in or near the 
a § 


e 
ent jn 5 


Jar 
sic) * ow for certain how much of what Anna wrote 
jis iP how much embroidered or invented. But of course 
was rue an nite 25 interesting as truth — often more so. Few of even 
iavent© a “nentiC descriptions are as fascinating and revealing as 
he OS a - rather, as what lies behind it. In this context, talk of 
meena’ overnesses and ‘sex-starved widows’ may be more 
tan Grimble supposed. For Anna’ story is all about 
armane ¢ vind those phrases tell us plenty about the prejudices of a 
7 f Englishman (or Scotsman). The kind of lady traveller 
ae by Freya Stark — that is to say, upper or middle class, well 
represen ic £ woman who, had she been a man, would have 
heen ana orer, funded by the Royal Geographical Society 
or [he Limes — attracted no such obloquy; and many respected trav- 
cllers, male and female, wrote highly coloured tales. But a governess! 
What else could one expect? 

In fact by the mid-nineteenth century, English governesses were 
in demand worldwide, and a good many published memoirs ak 
their travels in far-flung places. At least two (though not Claire 
Chirmont, who never intended her letters and journals for 
publication) described their experiences in Russia:* Miss Emmeline 
Lott’s account of Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople, published 
in 1866, described her experiences as governess to the Grand Pacha, 
heir to the viceroy of Egypt; Maria Graham wrote of her experience 
am valued household member of the emperor of Brazil ..- Not 
: 7 Seapine provide a respectable single lady with a ticket 
ett : en parts of the world, but there might also be useful 
come to aad the form of a book once the actual posting had 


Anna Leono 


al wens, however, is interesting because she was different. 


her memoirists she was not an English lady, as English 
stood the term, Paradoxically, this meant that she cast a 
tevealing light on the nuances of class. Because she was 
» She revealed (although she did not see) more of the game. 


like the or 
Ileag under 
Pticularly 
"Outsider 
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When Anna accepted his offer of ¢ 


n 
her the following letter: 


pl , 
ployment, King Mongkeu : 
Ch 


oe Era, 1862, 4 6th Fob 
rand ua 
To Mrs A.H. Leonowens: — and Royal P alace, Bangg, 
Madam: We are in good pleasure, and satisfaction ne 
are in willingness to undertake the educatj ae 
children. And we hope that in doing your education on v wh 'Yoyal 
children (whom English call inhabitants of benighted lan On oup 
do your best endeavor for knowledge of English language ae will 
literature, and not for conversion to Christianity; lasighe Win and 
Buddha are mostly aware of the powerfulness of truth and vine of 
well as the followers of Christ, and are desirous to have facility of Eng} as 
language and literature, more than new religions..." Ssh 

We beg to invite you to our royal palace to do your be ‘ile WD orn 
upon us and our children. We shall expect to see you here Eee f 
Siamese steamer Chow Phya. SE i Re ty 

We have written to Mr William Adamson, and to | 
Singapore, to authorize to do best arrangement for you and ourselves. 

Believe me ay wr 

Your faithfully "Hy aes 

S.S.PP. Maha Mongkut® be can RD oa 


heart ; 
ts that 
on of our b Ma 


Hdl yey 
ourconsul at 


Annas story — and much more than that — lies in the gap between 
what he hoped for and whathe got. 

When Mongkut’s invitation arrived, Anna had first to make, arrange- 
ments for her own children. She evidently concluded that a Siamese 
harem was no place for a small girl and despatched her daughter ee 
to England in care of a Mr and Mrs Heritage, to be ‘gnie * 
Miss Kings’ school in Fulham — a highly respectable estab th ‘ee { 
whose pupils included the bishop of London's: children, w. 


( 
i 


down the road in Fulham Palace, That left Anna, her sof alee 
six or seven, their Newfoundland dog Bessy, cen. panera a 
general retainer Moonshee, and Moonshee’s wife Beche, 
embarked, as instructed, on the Chow Phya and ion a | 


’ , p f ic ‘Ban: 
arrived at the mouth of the river Meinam, upon W 
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«narrow serpentine canals and creeks .. . conical roofs 
; {nipa palms], and ... the pyramids and spires 
atc “¢ currets of the more rie buildings’. 
gantast had spent most © er life in south Asia, spoke some 
na o confronting new faces and places, all this was 
as ‘ atimidating as it might have been to some fresh green 
peta ee om ngland. But she spoke no Thai and knew no one 
port dir \,, while her little boy, Moonshee, Beebe and the dog, all 
i, Ban a for guidance. Her first contact with the Siamese court 
tO aie believable accounts) was not encouraging. 


wit 
ue with attap 


sin was used ¢ 


= 
= 
=< 
= 


yy 


fashioned like a dragon, with flashing 
approached; and a Siamese official 


loosely folded about his person, did not reach 
"des; and to cover his audacious chest and shoulders he had 
hi ee own brown polished skin. He was followed by a dozen 


only his ow? 


vtrendants, WhO, the moment they stepped from the gangway, 
sprawled on the deck like huge toads, doubling their arms and legs 
under them, and pressing their noses against the boards, as if intent 
on making themselves small by degrees and hideously less. Every 
Asiatic on deck, coolies and all, prostrates himself, except my two 
servants, who are bewildered. Moonshee covertly mumbles his five 
prayers ... and Beebe shrinks, and draws her veil of spotted muslin 
jealously over her charms. 

The captain stepped forward and introduced us. “His Excellency 
a P’hya Sri Sury Wongse, Prime Minister of the Kingdom of 

iam! 

Half naked as he was, and without an emblem to denote his 
— there was yet something remarkable about this native chief, 
ae of which he compelled our respect from the first glance — 
oddly 2 sik an quality of tone or look. With an air of command 
aa. r ai with his almost indecent attire, of which he 
-? he y unconscious, he beckoned to a young attendant, 
re ed to him as a dog crawls to an angry master. This was 


teter, ‘ : 
in Enelich Who at a word from his lord began to question me 


‘Are 
you the lady who is to teach in the royal family?” 
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On my replying in the affirmati : 
_ Se i P ying ve, he asked, ‘Have You friends 
Finding I had none, he was silent for a minute or two: 
demanded: “What will you do? Where will you sleep toni a 
‘Indeed I cannot tell,’ I said. ‘I am a stranger here, ne: G 
stood from His Majesty's letter that a residence would be Bisehiy 
for us on our arrival; and he has been duly informed that we i 
to arrive at this time.’ = 
‘His Majesty cannot remember everything,’ said his Exce 


; ‘ llency; 
the interpreter added, “You can go where you like.’ 


Anna settled Louis down in a makeshift bed, and prepared to spend 
the night on deck. However, in the nick of time the harbourmaster, 
an Englishman called Captain Bush, came to the rescue and offered 
to put her up at his house until she should find somewhere of her own 
to live — an offer that she gratefully accepted. ie eit 
Writing in the enlightened 1970s, William Bristowe, who was 
familiar with Thai society, was shocked and dismayed: by Annas 
ignorant dismissal of the proud and powerful prime minister as a 
half-naked, barely civilized native chief. Even though the message 
he conveyed was both dismaying and insulting, she: should have 
behaved better: ‘Shyness, anxiety or even fear might ‘have been 
natural.* But Anna was not just the protector of her brood: she 
was also, in her own mind, and as far as hese Dates a 
concerned, a British lady. And Prince though St cel 
might be, he was undoubtedly a mh His dress told aa 
story. No jacket, no shirt, 0 breeches. ag iil 
ee Britishness, as she now found out, did ener 
count for much when dealing with the British them aot about t 
were British and British, and middle-class Britons see happene {0 
welcome a governess into their midst just because i i ig the onl) 
be living in Bangkok. Captain Bush the anraet ar mention® 
member of the Bangkok British colony whose er we heat nothings 
ans fiend, Of the consul, Sir Robert Schombutele Ys grher‘t 
though his deputy, Thomas Knox (later' to become 


5 
tag penepe 
the Iing es 
law), is occasionally invoked as a threat aie i ; i 
some promise, there is no mention of a, yeni 44d nf 
ate, 


Campbell, the other members of the consu 
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| or ease her passage with the king. As far as they were 
hospita 4. she was on her own. 
The $ me W al children had been 
, for the roy’ © 1 sponsored by the Borneo 
governs which dealt in teak and of which Louis, when he grew 
Company become a director. This, however, was no selfless act of 
PT awl beneficence. Siam was situated at the confluence of 
educa een British Singapore and French Indochina; during 
empires Bangkok, and to the king’s alarm, France advanced 
ae Ais dia, which had until then been under the Siamese sphere 
Dine and which had acted as a buffer between Siam and 
jean The king was deeply aware of his powerlessness when 
confronted by such French manoeuvres — like a mouse before an 
elephant’, as he put it.” But from the empire-builders’ standpoint, the 
French move only increased Siam’s strategic importance. As far as 
London was concerned, it clearly made sense to to try to tilt the 
court - and, in particular, the young heir to the throne — towards 
Britishness. In this endeavour his education would obviously play a 
vital role. In the same way, Emmeline Lott, engaged specifically to 
tutor the viceroy of Egypt’s young heir, noted: “Well did I know that 
the Greeks and Germans in the Harem were emissaries of parties who 
were then doing their utmost to surround H.H. the Viceroy with 
creatures of their own.” 
Pirane| — at least in Siam. Under Annas tuition Mong: 
fiend a. u ia became both an Anglophile and a,particular 
ee eonowens. This would, in the fullness of time, be good 
NeW govenne orneo Company. In the meantime, notwithstanding the 
ss diplomatic and mercantile importance, the Borneo 


°Mpan 
tecejy Y merchants were no more disposed than the diplomats to 
ne her socially.” 


Us pogg} 
ib] x . 
Notknow 1. that Anna may have anticipated this reception We do 


W wh 
Petsona| he. or why she concocted her false, and falsely respectable, 
hoo| fais a Perhaps it was in Singapore, when she opened her 
tory cers children, Avis, too, would need a convincing vu 
the Miss 
school . 
, Bate oh " through her that we know it: it ape only in 
Manes. Bu. book, and Avis’s granddaughter was one of a 
WwW. bY a8 [a 
hatever the story's origins, Anna must have hop 


me in 
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it would act as an entry card to British society ; 

though they would never receive the Eurasian ahnghee ee Al. 
commissioned officer, the daughter of a captain and the 
lieutenant was (or should have been) another matter. 

If she did have this in mind, however, it only reveals 
unfamiliarity with the infinite gradations of social acceptability with; 
the British middle classes. Given the circumstances of her lifesithisi 
not surprising: the divisions involved were subtle and unspoken, kes 
would not have arisen in any society that Anna was likely to fee 
encountered. Her unfamiliarity with them can be gauged from bie 
books’ comparatively straightforward approach to “Society, quite 
unmarked by the touchy defensiveness so characteristic of Emmeline 
Lott’s account of her life in Egypt. The uncertainty of the ‘Zoverness’s 
social position was perhaps most poignantly embodied in the yehe- 
mence with which she distanced herself from the servants; one of Miss 
Lott’s great trials was that the harem authorities failed to recognize 
this vital difference. For them, all Europeans shared the same strange 
preferences and practices, and all, regardless of what they did, were 
lumped together. ‘Looking at the German maid Clara,’ she recounts, 
‘I found that she had seated herself at the table, and was prepared to 
hobnob it with me. This was treatment J had. never xpected to 
receive.° Worse, it was assumed that Miss Lott would in an her own 
room and wash her own linen, ‘both of which Inesolunety reused to 
do’. The difficulty, it transpired, was that the bacnslaee a 
wash the linen of an unbeliever; in the end, a Greek la ¢ ess 
to be found in Cairo.” It was only with <onni ig ial ¢ 
Lott managed to carve out a suitably dignifie ie ee a 

The Egyptians’ failure to recognize these soca ie Pa have 
understandable. To anyone not brought up 1n Dae yr did Se 
seemed wholly mysterious. If the governess be Oe ie eS 
not live like a lady and mingle with ladies? me i ea hy 
she must be a servant. What else could she te tie every 6" 

This berwixt-and-between situation, wHich peer ay Bastlakes 

‘ hat was ossible, 19 Lat y ‘et 
erness, was summed up, insofar as that Fe she OM sarverly Rev! 
article on Jane Eyre and Vanity Fair written for tne" 


t of a hon. 
Widow of a 


her deep 


>a 
> 
led 
= 
a 


jady, 


ae not ane 
: Joyers 186 PY 
governess from her employ ipshe st at 


i ich severs the 
The line wh ee vabeaht 


which will take care of itself, as in £ 
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saat shock you — if she opens her mouth she does not 
able she ” her appearance and manners are likely to be as ood 
distress wn — het education rather better; there is nothing : on 
Z ee sf the thing to stamp her as having been called to a diferent 
‘fe from that in which it has pleased God to place you; and 
cherefore the peer to be kept up by a fictitious barrier 
igh presses wich cruel weight upon the mental strength or con- 
gieutional vanity ght wore 
— of course, precisely because the governess might so easily be 
le for a lady — because she was, in all non-pecuniary respects, 
Magy - that the line had so urgently to be drawn. The result was 
often hurtful and insulting. Fraser's Magazine recorded an incident in 
fashionable household where one of the daughters remarked on the 
sbsence of the governess’s tallow candle, which was taller than the wax 
anes reserved for the family and their’ guests.* Harriet Martineau 
discovered a suburb of London where the rules of the book-club 
contain, Or did recently contain, a provision that no person engaged 
in education shall be admitted as a subscriber’.* Anne Bronté’s alter 
aa be nek has to ride to. church with her back to-the 
zien ia ough : makes her ill; she makes a note of the people 
er after the service — including the clergyman; 


and (like Anne’s sister Charlotte) she has orders always to walk a little 


way behind 
i ind her charges, so that they may talk together without 


in : 
ee: ; reas by her presence. Nevertheless the English governess, 
(Lady Bas ait ‘up to maintain these minute social distinctions, would 
€ assured her readers) have it no other way. ‘That famil- 


larity whi 
ich should | 
Ww evel al isti i 1 ed rel 

uld scorn to atest | distinction a right-thinking governess 


€tenu 
a8 Well as a of these differentiations meant that employers, 
hs oetepping nee WeXe beset by paranoid social dreads regarding 
i as that erie marks, For example, a then-current urban 
then in life, % deen girls took Posts as governesses to better 
Other ‘© hope to oo as Harriet Martineau described 
and ie OF value; Feral Pisa and an establishment of one or 
Anna’ OF Legg luxury b a” lars, who try ta obtain a maintenance 
POSt Was in a attery and subservience’.” . 
a step up to a better life. Even if her social 
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stratagems did not succeed, the experience of livin 
setting as the Siamese harem provided the basis fo 
career on the American lecture circuit. But that 
because she operated in non-British arenas. For t 
governess, social advancement through her job 
scenario. Although mammas supposedly lived in 
their sons (not to say their husbands) would fall prey to the temptre 
in the schoolroom, this rarely occurred — or not in any way that a 
to a meaningful change for the governess. As Lady Eastlake stern| 
pointed out, ‘She is a bore to almost any gentleman, as a ioe 
woman, to whom he is interdicted from granting the usual Privileges 
of the sex, and yet who is perpetually crossing his path.’?” 
The effect of taboo is, of course, not straightforward. One of its 
results is to make the tabooed subject mysteriously and threateningly 
desirable. So the governess whose adjective — ‘governessy’ — encap- 
sulates all that is dingy, petty and prim, today ranks alongside the nun 
as a sexual fetish: the most powerless of women transmogrified, by an 
ironic twist of fate, into the dominatrix. And this aura of sexuality is by 
no means a modern introduction. Governesses were disliked because 
according to rumour some had been ‘the first to lead and to initiate 
into sin’ by seducing the father or sons of the house, or their visitors.” 
Indeed, one of the more intractable contradictions of governess life 
was that while nobody wanted to share their house with an ugly or 
frowsty woman, prettiness was no recommendation either, — was 
indeed, as the author of Governess Life, its Trials, Duties and Encour- 
agements asserted, ‘conclusive against her’.” ‘Miss Tuffin, ial a 
daughter of the late Reverend Thomas Tuffin (Fellow ‘0 iia 
College, Cambridge), can instruct in the Syriac langues it re 
elements of Constitutional Jaw,’ writes Thackeray's Miss Pin ef hie 
headmistress of Miss Pinkerton’s school in Vanity Fair. igre Fr 
is only eighteen years of age, and of exceedingly Lyset ‘ Me 
appearance, perhaps this young lady may be object 
Huddleston Fuddleston’s family.”° ma BR, Lawrence was 
Inevitably, these fears were sometimes justified ¢ this kind rarely 
the product of one such liaison, However, affairs 0 le of governe 
ended in marriage. Although such marriages are # PEAR nabiding 
; ‘ ronté) this was ar ®™ 
fiction, whether because (as with Charlotte B PE aainion constitute 
authorial fantasy, or because the mere fact of such a 


8 1n such an CX0tic 
ta successfyl future 
could happen only 
he ordinary English 
was an improbable 
Constant tetror thar 
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bie deve 

life they were the exception. ‘Give up all thought 
sot jn 1tse ‘mony while in the position of governess,’ advised one 

a » ma ‘ i j . F 

af love or ma" jrrention you may receive is merely, to begin with, 
anval An kindness, OF admiration that is little better than an 

descending 


con 


- real 
, , in re 


of 


f the few real-life instances of a son who actually did marry 
Cae was John Ruskin’s father. Ruskin’s mother was a poor 
erness Surrey who had come to live with grand Edinburgh 

of her duties was to help look after their son, and with 
s. exp assionlessness that seems to have characterized the 
ily so far as personal relations were concerned, her charge 
is mind that Margaret, though not in the least an ideal 

co him, was quite the best sort of person he could have for a 
heroine ba : : ahs . 
wife, choosing her with the same a of serenity and decision with 
which afterwards he chose his clerks’.* The engagement lasted nine 
years, until the (by then not so young) man had paid all his debts. 
Only then did the marriage take place — and in secret: the servants of 
the house had no suspicion of it until the couple drove away together. 
Ruskin fils never enquired as to the reasons for this secrecy, though it 
suprised him; he thought the marriage something the couple's 
delighted friends and families had always expected and had been long 
awaiting. But the obvious explanation was surely that it was just what 
they did not expect, and would not have approved. 

The union, though happy in itself, proved as socially disabling as 
Sess mamma might have feared. Despite her personal 
ee en ar oe Ruskin (like Mrs Pedder at Dove's Nest, who had 
never fele sie . jump in status, from dairymaid to banker's wife) 
ie es er new, elevated station. “My mother always felt in 
cee of he, > — and was too proud to feel with patience — the 
tnd fatal sign ae early education; and therefore (which was the true 
the did not feel such defect) never familiarly visited any one whom 

“e'to be, in some sort, her social inferior.” The household 


that 

Wshe ke 

, C r ‘ ‘ 

“Ndles any Pt teflected this defensiveness, She would use only tallow 


iqsull- 


One 


relative 
the jnimita 


Ruskin fam 
‘made up h 


age : enc anlesticks, and would keep ‘neither horse nor 

ri lather Was ton is cleans Ruskins rarely entertained act 

loa ike return : oud to join entertainments for which he co 
ra » and my mother did not care to leave her card on 


OOrg oO ‘ P 35 
f ladies who dashed up to hers in a barouche. * 
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It is probably no coincidence that in the one famous j instang 
acknowledged grand passion between an English govertresg . i 
employer, the lover was a Frenchman: Gustave Flaubert, The ik her 
in question, Juliet Herbert, had been engaged to teach Flaubert nice 
Caroline; and although their correspondence is lost, it js nhiy 
accepted that the two conducted a long liaison. Flaubert, i hae 
made no secret of it, asking Caroline at least once to write to bi east, 
London care of Juliet. Circumstantial evidence suggests that he ct In 
times visited London with the sole purpose of seeing her} That eral 
possible because Rouen was geographically not far from) (London, he 
in matters of this sort it was infinitely more distant than. Bangkok, ut 

So Anna was shut out of the British colony, with the result that sh 
failed to abide by one of Mongkut’s most heartfelt i instructions 0 
keep Christianity out of it. AN ‘ 

The reader of Anna’s books cannot fail to notice thet they seem te 
be written by two quite different people. One of these i isa know. 
ledgeable and tolerant observer of Asian culture, and/te cligion. This 
Anna — the one who grew up in India, who was herself part Indian — 
holds her Muslim servants Moonshee and Beebe in; great affection 
and is well informed regarding Hinduism. ‘She | also 's ems; « 
sympathetic to Buddhism and understands what ‘it ‘is!!/2 
instance, she refers to a treatise written by Mongkut during t 
years he spent as a Buddhist monk before his accession ‘1 
essays to prove that it was the single aim of the great)1 
deliver man from all selfish and carnal passions, , and: in, wh h he uses 
these words: “These are the only obstacles in the search for ‘Truth. The 
most solid wisdom is to know this, and to apply’ one’s, elf to the 
conquest of one’s self. This it is to become the enlightened - the 
Buddha!”” She also quotes a Christian missionary’s ‘remark that ‘In 
almost every respect [Buddhism] seems to be the/best eligion which 
man has ever invented’, noting only: ‘Mark the: ‘inyentet 1” of the waly 
Christian!’® 

Turn the page, however, and a quite different voice ¢ makes it if 
heard. Shrill, sensationalizing, wholly unconvincing, it, ce 
gory evangelistic detail the misery of the pagan hell. at js Bang 
and (in particular) the harem: 


self 


ked 
I had never beheld misery till I found it here; J had never Joo! 
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the sickening hideousness of slavery till | 
wo ss nt toe al ad compel he peta 
4ef ea light, blesse ness an eaulty, the all-sufficing fulness of th 

- God as it ts 1n Jesus, until I felt the contrast here — nai e 
love. , darkness, death, and eternal emptiness ... Th ae 
ks the pulse that thrills the heart with sib tia = 
mon walks about the great cities of Europe is hardly pet 
ening 2 the nameless, mocking wretchedness of these women, to 


whom poverty were a luxury, and houselessness as a draught of 
‘39 
pure, free all. 


These passages 4° crudely grafted on to the more factual description 
of Anna's life in Siam. And in the same way their sternly Christian 
juthor seems C0 have been grafted on to that other, relaxed and tolerant 
deed she was: for when the Bangkok British colony refused 
ve her, even though she was stranded in the midst of this alien 
to recel 
ciy, speaking no Thai, Anna naturally sought out other possible 
iends — preferably English-speaking and with white skins. And those 
friends were American Protestant missionaries. 

The American Presbyterian Mission in Bangkok was long estab- 
lished and, like many such missions, deeply versed. in the indigenous 
culture. The missionaries’ aim was after all to reach out to-as many of 
the heathen as possible — and that meant being able to communicate. 
The mission’s remarkable head, Dr Dam Beach Bradley, had for years 
been compiling a Siamese—English dictionarys his colleagues the Mat- 
toons had prepared lessons in the Siamese language and a Siamese 
Gospel of St Matthew. It was Mrs Mattoon who had prompted the 
kings outburst against attempts to convert his wives and children to 
Christianity. Ten years before Anna’s arrival, she, together with two 
so mission women, had been employed to teach English. in the 
Bue -_ a post for which, in many ways, they were ideally qualified. 
they aL = they were not merely teachers. They were also — = as 
tlan wo i on MAAR ily = missionaries, in Bangkok to spread the Chris- 
een laced w} teaching had inevitably, to the king's indignant vie 
etter to Pde evangelism, He ended the arrangement and — as 
“ONWVersian i indicated — wanted no repetition of the attempts a 

ow Dr a had so displeased him. 
tadley and the Mattoons became 


Anna. As in 


Anna’s close friends. 
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And the two personalities on display in her books surely reps 
two Annas that henceforth coexisted every time she set ois the 
harem. One was the person she had been since birth — dae nth 
south Asian, familiar and comfortable with the cultures and reed a 
of the region, practical, intelligent, not herself particularly een 
the woman who gaily set off to Egypt with the Reverend Bad ls 
travelled the world in the company of her rolling-stone hisbare, aa 
other was the person she was trying, at the behest of her tiki The 
friends, to become: a hellfire-breathing Christian, intent on cone? 
the heathen, and on showing their uncivilized customs in “ting 
lurid possible light. The first Anna calmly and approvingly 
Buddhist doctrine, priests and worship, movingly recounts the mi 
mation of a dead little daughter the king had much loved, and temarke 
on the ‘spirit of moderation and humanity’° that governs public 
festivals in Siam. The second seeks to portray these: same people and 
events as godforsaken pagans, to whom torture and vile enslavement 
were everyday and commonplace. iN a Med 
And alongside these two, as she lurched from one mode to the 
other, was a third self of Anna’s own invention, respectablé and 
respected, who hobnobbed confidentially with ‘kings ‘and: advised 


fl the Most 
describes 


¢ 


prime ministers: Anna as she would have wished to be. 
Wh Ase er iy 


One of the many ways in which Anna’s engagement in Siam differed 
from most governess posts was her independence. The’ king's letter 
setting out the wages and conditions on offer had ‘specified a separate 
house, but when she first arrived none had been set aside, and the 
prime minister suggested that she and Louis lodge in the harem. This 
was what Emmeline Lott had to do in Egypt at this: saint pene 
locked in every night by the eunuchs together wit 
concubines, and condemned to share their life of gossip and a 
biting, of slovenly habits and the competitive amassing oe } 
Turkish cigarettes laced with hashish and unending, haw oy ae 
ousy. Who was the current favourite? Who had been dismiss 
the Presence? ie i MA til 
This Anna refused, stipulating that she would not stat t ive a ok 
a suitable house had been found, as promised, The finding sabe an 
several weeks and in the meantime she, Louis, Moonset minister 
their dog Bessy lodged in two rooms at the palace of the p# 
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d first received her. Eventually a place was found — dirty, but 


who be 


qvhere begin? — that was the question. It was such filthy filth, so 

in quantity and kind — dirt to be stared at, defied, savagely 
sled with rage and havoc. Suddenly I arose, shook my head dan- 
assa . the prime minister’s brother — who, fascinated, had 
om — marched through a broken door, hung my 
oe 1, doffed my neat half mourning, slipped 
onan oe 


afflicted t 


no coolies; 


ld wrappe® 
he floor, and began fiercely tearing it up. 


e Moonshee . -- returned with half a dozen buckets 
in place of the latter came a neat and pleasant 
Mrs Hunter, wife of the premier’s secretary, bringing 
her slaves tO help, and some rolls of fresh, sweet China matting for 
the floor --- The floors, that had been buried under immemorial 

the excavating labours of the sweepers; and 


dust, arose again unde 2 
the walls, that had been gory with expectorations of betel, hid heir 


‘damned spots under innocent veils of whitewash. ...* 


but 
Siamese lady, 


f the real Anna, unselfconsciously rolling up her 
Jeeves and getting on with the cleaning in a way that no English lady 
would ever dream of doing. And this, too, is the voice that describes 
the school she now began to establish in the harem. It was situated in 
a pavilion, or temple, dedicated to the wives and. daughters of Siam, 
a tranquil place set among orange trees and palms and. an old sacred. 
Bho tree with a carved trunk, where ‘the goddess of Mind presided’. 
Here she and Louis were ‘most kindly’ received by the king, who 
ar ak her to her future pupils with the simple words, ‘The 
ae - teacher. He went on: ‘Dear children, as this is to be an English 
salutation, will have to learn and observe the English modes of 
one sven sattaae conversation; and etiquette; and each and every 
normaily . : : | be at liberty to sit in my presence [something etiquette 
chool ade] unless it be your own pleasure not to do so. * 
Proper began the following week. 


That is the voice O 


and entered the dim, 


We ady 
ere arranged for 


anced : 
Coal p through the noiseless oval door, 


wilion : 
» in the centre of which the tables w 
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school. Away flew several venerable dames who had awaited 
arrival, and in about an hour returned, bringing with them on Our 
one scions of Siamese royalty, to be initiated into the wet enty- 

reading, writing, and arithmetic, after the European, and eg Nes of 
the English manner. P eetally 

It was not long before my scholars were ranged in a a 

the long table, with Webster's far-famed spelling-books beforg ind 
repeating audibly after me the letters of the alphabet. While: I airy 

at one end of the table, my little Louis at the other, mounted ed 
chair, the better to command his division, mimicked) ; ne; ick a 
fidelity of tone and manner very quaint and charming , L Abo a 
noon, a number of young women were brought to me, to be aught 


like the rest. I received them sympathetically, 'at: the, same ae 
e 

making a memorandum of their names ina book’ of | my own, Thi i 
s 

created a general and lively alarm, which it was not'in: my’ power ur 


simple sentences; bat when at last their courage and’ conifidence 
were restored, they began to take observations'and/an j eiyestory of 


gloves and veil, and disguised herself in, niitietal to, the 
of the little ones, who laughed boisterously. A. anh due 
rili fA, 


A 
nn who 


hat, cloak, veil, gloves, were flung right “til left; ant 
women dropped on the floor, repeating shrilly, like hie 
caught in the act, ‘ba, be, bi, be? ei 


— no o wonder Annas 


ph \ 


sccainstleee ‘crinoline- 


hard: for’ her to, move 
askew; as in 
f the 


Full Victorian regalia in the heat of Bangkok 
pupils were astonished. 

Emmeline Lott, too, in her Egyptian harem, 
a thoroughly impractical garment that made it 
about in her small room without knocking the furniture, 
Bangkok, her clothes aroused deep curiosity. The Mother ° 
Harem, an important figure who acted as midwife, 
counsellor, visited her and, after some preliminary q 
been married? How long? Where had she lived? Wh 


do? etc.), asked to see her wardrobe. 


uestions 4t8 
at did her P arel 
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, er into my room, into which I 
conductiO® OO ite and black slaves, I placed ts; ne ile by a 
whole f wearing apparel, such as dresses, bonnets, hats fii et 
ver to the slaves and coolly walked off with them into 
Hal I, and there exhibited them to HL. the Pri ie 
y's mother, widow of the famous Ibrahim Pistia] 
and seemed particularly pleased with the hats 


ece rion 
[the vicero 


a ; 
Highnes° td amused herself in that manner, the Princess retired 
o take her szesta. I then went down into the Stone 
of what was to me my Iuncheon, and was again 
subjecté fication of having the German laundrymaid as 
ane . sotwithstanding that I had already complained to 
Her Highness © 
Anna nor Emmeline ever for a moment con- 
sidered abandoning their stays and crinolines, gloves and bonnets. 
This was their uniform — part of the culture they were: there to 
frontispiece of Emmeline’s book Harem Life in Egypt and 
Je shows her coyly got up in a sort of halfway house, with 
a veil covering all but her eyes @ la musulmane. But even here, her 
elaborate mantle and voluminous robe look distinctly crinoline-like. 
To wear anything Eastern would be a kind of capitulation, victory 
for the forces of paganism against which they daily battled. 
. This marks an important difference between the Annas and Emme- 
lines - who judged the world from the standpoint of the imperial 
a. ne es represented — and proto-anthropologists like Freya Stark. 
ae i biases lady travellers were concerned to observe and 
find ie and language of the peoples among whom they 
ves, Anna, like Emmeline, saw herself as representing 4 


igher + eye : 
im a hes tlon whose ways English governesses were employed to 
weve they steadfastly refused 


0 do 
' 80, even ? ’ 
Ncony when this unbending stance involved considerable 
rought in to 


ent 
nna and hee ~ even hunger, When refreshments were b 
Werte fain to i pupils, the absence of cutlery meant that “Boy and I 
S Lote a ourselves with oranges’.” In a similar situation, 
herself obliged to borrow a knife and fork from 2 


It is clear that neither 


purvey. The 
Constantinop 


@) . .J a 
m adapting to native habits, 


Is 
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German servant-maid, the very person from whom she otherwis 
to such lengths to dissociate herself. However, since the alrettiatiy Went 
starvation, she gritted her teeth and took the implements, In ais Was 
case was there any question of doing as everyone else did and, ae 
with the fingers. Miss Lott, indeed, hated all Arab and Tuk 
and would not even eat the delicious Arab bread, which she ee 
too salty, grumbling that the slaves stole all the European noe 
Evidently used to a reviving glass in the evening, she habla ck 
put out by Muslim abstinence from alcohol, frequently bewailin a 
absence of wines and spirits, ‘to which I had always been bees ‘i 
and of which it is absolutely necessary that Europeans should saa 
in warm countries, to counteract the hostile, debilitating effects of he 
climate’.** She recounts proudly how the inmates of her’ harem i 
their best, poor ignorant, deluded and neglected creatures, to abandon 
any habits which I explained to them were repugnant to delicacy 
Otherwise ‘it would have been utterly impossible for me to hensid 
within the walls of the Harem.’*” She did not, however, succeed in 
imposing knives and forks for all. A ya ii my 
Of course, working in a foreign country was unlikely to replicate 
conditions in Kensington or Bath. And from the’ governess’s stand- 
point, this might well be a good thing. In Lady Eastlake’s opinion, 
‘foreign life is far more favourable to a governess’ happiness [than life 
in England]. In its less stringent domestic habits, the company of a 


teacher, for she is nothing more abroad, is no interruption — often an 


Ae 
hea 


acquisition. neta eon 
In Europe, that was probably true; it certainly seems to/have been 
Claire Clairmont’s experience. Whatever the drawbacks’ of V. jenna, 
Russia and Italy, there was never (unless she was working’ for. an 
English family) the terrible, icy reserve that walled up’ the governess 
‘7 a social limbo. With the Bojtis she had been part of the family, 
while for the Russians, at least in rural areas, any cultured person ia 
a treasure to be drawn into the life of the household. In’ countries like 
Egypt and Siam, on the other hand, where the status of women ip 
society was so very different, the situation was’ more Cc batt 
Working as they did inside the harem — which, of course, Was bi 
the children lived — the position of women like Anna an 
was deeply ambivalent. Although they taught ‘reading, 
arithmetic ... after the English manner’? they were of 


writing 2" 
just 0 
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even primarily — teachers, but talismans f Briti 
ene sm ployee winasaiis pay oO ies: 
although welcome status symbols, Py Psi a 
eatene’s by their very preserice, everything the es eee 
represented. They were, after all, independent wo a 
“avell ng under wie a steam; they embodied possiblities tha, 
he hare™ ladies could never contemplate. Victorian women may 
Me been - indeed, were — unfree in a myriad ways. But in the 
q—and pat ticularly if they remained unmarried — their lives were 
en to dispose of as they wished. As we have seen, this was 
cael enough to Victorian men. To potentates like the 
u ‘me minister or the Egyptian viceroy, it must have 
rehensible. King Mongkut’s wives were certainly not 
re free to leave the harem if they wished. But 
there was little better on offer. They had not 
ow range of options open to such as Anna and 


even the narr : 
lessness ‘a draught of pure, free air’? Perhaps Anna 


Emmeline. House 
had never herself been homeless. 
Both Anna and Emmeline were at one time or another invited to 


join the harem; both declined, in Anna’s case with shrieks of religiose 
horror, in Emmeline’s, more cold-bloodedly. 
The Viceroy was sitting on the sofa smoking a cigar .... I curtseyed 
and was on the point of leaving the apartment, when His Highness 
exclaimed, ‘Approchez! Approchez! Madame: 

I did so, took my station in the centre of the room, and there 
remained, leaving the hangings of the door drawn aside, which 
eave the officials in attendance an opportunity to overhear all 

that transpired; and luckily I did so, for | soon found on my 

return to the Harem that the inmates had already begun to make 

‘mountains out of mole-hills’ ... As soon as I reached the Prince's 

apartment I was surrounded by a whole host of ladies of the 

nee teu and slaves exclaiming, ‘Oh, madame! Oh, rine 

a ie ae in the Babas bedchamber . mie = ene 

liane and this, for me,” naming all their freq 

: - y together .,. 

the ak oe [said] I; Sou are mistaken, I have desire to ane 

y in that manner; that is an honour I do not coves 8 
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cannot and will not ask any favours either for myself or for any of 
you ... 

Their hitherto restless fiery orbs resumed their habitual calmneg 
The crisis had passed. I had been tried and found to be faithful ie 


trustworthy.” 


It might have been a good story, but the telling inevitably reflects if 
teller. Where a Freya Stark would have turned those harem: years i 
good account, Miss Lott, determined from the’ start, to cut! herself off 
from all that surrounded her, had as a result nothing of interest He 
For her, eyes were never anything other than ‘fiery orbs’. Used to! Sand 
and tables, she found it impossible, in her crinoline; to’ adapt'to K 
: Pe Cet) € 
Turkish habit of low tables and ottomans. They) gave her backache: 
but for her, it was always ‘spinal injury’. bat aed easier 

Miss Lott was recruited in London by the: viceroy’s ‘agent, Mihi 
doubtless set some store by the usual credentials. And what he got was 
a typical agency governess: a victim of circumstance,’ snobbish; set in 
her ways, all juice and curiosity long since replaced. by indignation. 
Of her background we know only what can be deduced 'from her 
book. Internal evidence — a mention of meeting the royal family HEA 
she was a girl on holiday near Frogmore, a’ familiarity: with life in 
India, a question as to how long (rather than whether); she had been 
married — indicates that she came from a respectable ‘family, had 
travelled to India and was left a widow, to fend for herself. But all this 
is guesswork. When she leaves the harem she fades from view. 

By contrast, King Mongkut’s selection process seems to have been 
more or less haphazard. Although it seems unlikely Anna would ever, 
in England, have been employed as a governess, forthe ‘king one 
English-speaking woman was much the same as’ another: So long 4s 
she was not a missionary, what her father did was neither here not 
there. And the energy and lively intelligence, and’ most importantly 
the empathy that make the non-evangelical ‘parts of her, book a” 
interesting, enabled her, later, to take advantage of what ra 
could offer: a country where those qualities counted ifor more thal 
any ancestry. yh ; 

Anna left Siam in 1866 following a breakdown in her health. He 
Mongkut granted her six months’ leave of absence, but once roy " 
with Avis in London, she was reluctant to return, and in any : 
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not pay her passage. Neither could . 

a P oe of money. Margaret (idan 
at rhis cime (F ebruary 1868): sie let 

beg 1050 briefly that I am very desirous of complying with your desi 
but fear lest you TY nur would not be able to return to Siam 
ae sa pa BHA) Tree more and more that I am a 
“pallow-minded ‘man and rich of money &c. &e. as usual pad 

moun, mA one git pede le me in various ways. You had better 
he indebted to anyone in London yourself, when you was [sie] arrived 
here Loan give you the required Loan at once and moreover if you please 
jp -iean allow the Loan of $200 t0 you Kedety bs thoy be nt 

[ beg t0 remain your faithful 

S.PPM. Mongkut B.S. 


In 6 day of reign 


In the event Annanever went back. And six months later, King 
Mongkut dies ich AREAS 
Anna’s first book, ‘An English Governess at the Siamese Court, was 
published in 1870, her second, |the, lurid Siamese Harem. Life, three 
years later. By then, however, she had left London for America, where 
dynamic women could more easily make living, She was soon booked 
an lecture tours and warmly welcomed in literary circles managing by 
writing and speaking to parlay her Siamese experiences into a respect: 
able if not always an easy living. Anna and Avis remained in America 
until Avis married, when they both went to live in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. And there, in 1915, Anna died, her active and independent life 
appropriately crowned by fervent work in the suffragette cause. 


yh egal Me 
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ie 1846, Mrs Anna Jameson, a well-known writer on art and lit- 
erature, published two unusually political, essays, “Woman's 
“Mission” and Woman's Position’, and ‘On the Relative Social Position 
of Mothers and Governesses’ . For the first time since Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman, a respected: public figure 
unambiguously set out the current reality of women's lives. In. the 
mid-nineteenth century, Mrs Jameson declared, marriage and home- 
making, the supposedly pre-eminent female vocations .and. occu- 
pations, were for vast numbers an unattainable dream. ‘Tens of 
thousands of women, far from being provided for by, their ‘protector 
Mar, had to work for a living. But because they were not supposed 
to exist, such women laboured under terrible disabilities. ‘And what 
is the source of this wrong?’ Mrs Jameson demanded.) i ni i 


Ir lies in the singular, unaccountable, and as it should seem, itfe- 


concileable antagonism between the moral law and. the /law of 
opinion ... It appears ... that all attempts to legislate or interpose 
in favour of women interfere with masculine privileges, with rights 
of husbands or of fathers, and are fraught with difficulties and 
dangers; — no one ventures to state openly of what particular natur® 
or even to give them a definite shape in his own fancy; but every 
one feels them, and every one shrinks from them. 
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ye impact of these papers did not lie in the facts: as 
[h or less knew those. Where Mrs Jameson differed from other 
mo! entators was in her standpoint. For one thing she was a woman; 
comme her, one of the employed, rather than the employing classes, 
for = Harriet Martineau and Lady Eastlake certainly sympathized 
ha ie governess’s lot, they did not empathize with it: for them 
with esses Were always them. Their fate was unfortunate but iney- 
ae d their misfortunes did not stop them being tiresome. Anna 
itab . n, however, had actually been a governess and saw no reason 
er the way they and other working women were mistreated, ‘As 
4 she wrote of the reaction to the governments commission of 
eee inte female and child labour, 
inq 


she said, everyone 


there was 4 large outlay of pity, of indignation — but as usual, there 
was no real sympathy, no perception of justice or injustice on the 
broad scale. In the midst of all the discussions, lamentations and 
expostulations with which the press teemed .. . it was curious to see 
how completely custom had blinded, hardened the otherwise acute 
mind and feeling heart . . . Man’s legislation for woman has hitherto 
been like English legislation for Ireland: it has been without 
sympathy.” 


The real problem, however, was that these benighted attitudes were not 
confined to men. Women themselves had internalized their inferiority. 
And in this respect the reactionary Anglicanism purveyed by such as 
Hannah More and Dr John Gregory remained pivotal. It influenced, 
for example, Lady Eastlake’s criticisms of Jane Eyre—ironically, a book 
whose plot turns upon a stern Anglican morality. ‘I will keep the law 
given by God; sanctioned by man,’ says Jane, justifying her decision 
to leave Mr Rochester who loves her and whom she loves, but who is 
still married to the fatal madwoman. ‘Laws and principles are not for 
"mes when there is no temptation; they are for such moments as 
this, : That, however, was not enough for Lady Eastlake, who found 
i NOt precisely the mouthpiece one would select to plead the 
"Use of governesses’. Why not? Because (among other evils including 

of mind’ and ‘otal ignorance of the habits of society’) Jane 
Christian spirit of resignation upon which the whole edifice 
“messing was founded,! 


4 

vu Laric y 
eked the 
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Jane Eyre is throughout the personification of an unrepenerate and 
undisciplined spirit ... It is true Jane does right, and exerts ie 
moral strength, but it is the strength of a mere heathen mind which 
sa law unto itself. No Christian grace is perceptible upon be H 
It pleased God to make her an orphan, friendless and p eri 
yet she thanks nobody, and least of all Him, for the food and 
raiment, the friends, companions and instructors of her helples 
youth — for the care and education vouchsafed to her till’ she a 
capable in mind as fitted in years to provide for herself. 


Arguably, Eliza Bishop and Everina Wollstonecraft led lives quite as 
depressing as Jane Eyre’. But at least the England in which they see 
up pre-dated the war on France and the hypocritical and 'reactio Pi 
climate that followed it, and did not require them toi thank God A 
the miserable lot He had seen fit to allocate them. By ithe ini. 
nineteenth century, however, mere resignation: to misfortune was not 
enough; women were required actively to embrace it.’ ‘It'must be 
granted that there are certain things connected with [the governess’ 
lot] which cannot fail to be trying, even in the best’ circumstances, 
writes the author of My Governess Life, one of ‘the ‘many governess 
advice books. These feelings, however, should be overc ome ‘by habitu- 
ating ourselves to look upon the circumstances in which we are placed 
as God’s appointment .° Roa 
Religious resignation thus played two important roles: it presented 
the unbearable as a sort of divine providence,’ and thus) defused 
any rebellious instincts. It was no coincidence that’ almost all the 
nineteenth-century feminist activists were either Unitarian, itreligious, 
or (like Harriet Martineau, who was born a Unitarian but who in 1851 
published a book, Letters on the Laws of Mens Nature and Development, 
which completely rejected religion) both, In those cases’ where they 
did later turn to religion, their activism ceased, se at 
Lady Eastlake’s extraordinary view of Jane Eyre shows how hard it 
was for even the most intelligent women to distance themselves from 
the received ideas that underpinned the misery of so many governess 
lives. Despite the fact that she was herself a career-woman ~ 4 a 
tinguished art historian used to working as an equal’ alongside be 
director of the National Gallery (who happened to be her husban 


. ’ ’ i, Go e 
the established Church's tenets of religious resignation and the 
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eriority of men were so fun 
iven a not step outside them. vordie eae world-view that 
an novelist Charlotte M. Yonge outils a the devoutly 
open university education to women, ‘No ihiotroce cam- 
associated with such a project,’ she repl; g wo induce 
; replied when Emil 
os invited het to become a member of Girton Colleve’ Ny 
avi ee, ‘A college would mean the loss of ege’s Executive 
Committee: Por; €10ss 0 the tender home bloom 
liness which is a mote precious thing than any profici 
ce.” A close friend of the Oxford Movement bs ae 
for many years was her local vicar, she thought female 
be : haped (as hers had been) by ‘sensible fathers’, not 
women’ colleges. foes nate fo Miss Yonge, her own considerable 
“lcs lay in the socially sanctioned sphere of waiting: she described 
perself as an ‘Authoress living on her own means’? Had she been less 
rs aveniently gifted, she might have felt rather differently: 

Anna Jameson, 00, was an authoress living on her own means’. 
Like Miss Yonge and Lady Eastlake, she was both successful and 
childless; all three were living refutations of the touted female role- 
model. As with Mary Wollstonecraft, the question arises: why were 
her views on woman’s mission and woman's position so very different 
fom theirs? And as with Mary, the answer seems to lie in a quirk of 
cause Mary’s father was a drunk who took no part in 
proper society, she grew up in a sort of social limbo, denied the 
advantages that should have been hers but at the same time unham- 
pered by the usual prohibitions. Similarly, though for quite different 
reasons, Anna Jameson’s father was crucial to her later independence. 

Denis Brownell Murphy was a miniature painter, at time when 
artists constituted a very special group in classbound British society. 
Talent excused certain social laxities (regarding, for example, 
churchgoing) while at the same time opening social doors that would 
always remain firmly closed to mere tradesmen. Clients were neces- 
satily well-to-do and often well connected, and those clients often 
became friends, The most famous example was the great nineteenth- 
ae ‘ea J.M.W. Turner who between 1809 and 1830 at 
home : f us time living and working at Petworth House, the stately 

a : his patron George Wyndham, the 3rd Earl of ee 
he and pes , too, had a number of aristocratic friends with whom 
ha spent time socially and with whom they even went on 


yaigh ed 
e tO be 


background. Be 
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holiday. So doors were open to her; and for the rest, the fame th 
achieved, and her considerable influence, testify to her eXce : “ 
talent, energy and magnetism. Ptonal 
The Murphys were not well off (in fact, Anna never really ach; 
financial comfort, dying in 1860 of what one friend decctibea 
‘underpay and overwork”’). That much was clear from the fact of he 
having been a governess: as she later remarked, ‘I have nevetin er 
life heard of a governess who was such by choice." Nor cm i 
beautiful. Although red-haired, white-skinned and plumply prec 
: y. pret 
when young — ‘her hands and arms might have been those.of Mad 
de Warens,’ commented her friend Fanny Kemble, referring Ba 
seau’s famous ‘Maman’ and muse” — by the time she reached hae 
age any physical charms had evaporated. “Last Sunday coming out ; 
church I observed [a] redhaired, ugly, red faced woman staring icin 
_.. and was presently informed it was — Mrs Jameson! ‘3 Thorold 
ever have supposed from her writings which are, everything that i 
elegant and lady-like that she was red haired and fat!’? ‘She/was'then 
forty-one. sis Ns AA LM 
Nevertheless, everyone agreed that she was captivating. Her Neier 
can writer friend Catherine Sedgwick described her as ‘the best talker 
I ever heard, and I have heard many gifted unknown and many known 
and celebrated’.* Her charm and intelligence were apparent in every 
word she wrote and beguiled all who met her: and that, ‘by:1846, 
included almost everybody who was anybody. Her intimate’ friends 
were Lady Byron, Ottilie von Goethe (the great man’s beloved daugh- 
ter-in-law) and the actress Fanny Kemble; she toured Venice with 
Ruskin and accompanied the eloping Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning on their journey from Paris to. Pisa. Her, books ‘were not 
only successful in her own country — with many reprintings— but 
were widely translated. When Mrs Jameson spoke, people, listened: 
proof, as with Mary Wollstonecraft, that over and above vision there 
must also be personal brilliance if politics are not merely to be 
deplored, but moved on. np aie a 


' iy {if ’ 
iene a4 


Anna Jameson was born Anna Murphy in Dublin in 1794 eal 
were turbulent times in Ireland, in 1798 her father took his wife : 
eldest daughter to England, settling in Whitehaven. In 1802 they 


, 0s ects 
another move, to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where Murphy's pros 
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oyéd enough for him to send for Ann 
been left in Ireland, and who were so 
aby, Charlotte. 
soe the run of her indulgent father’s house, Anna was famili 
om childhood with the Pictures and artistic discourse that ool 
fro her writer's stock-in-trade, She read every book that came her 
from Shakespeare (whose appeal was enhanced by his Position 
rbidden shelf) to Hannah More’s pious tracts, which wholl 
desired effect. J 


’ : . 
as two little sisters, who 


ha on joined by yet another 


way 
on the Fo . 
filed in thelr 


Iris most certain that more moral mischief was done to me by some 
af those than by all Shakespeare’s plays together. These so-called 
ious tracts first introduced me to a knowledge of the vices of vulgar 
hie and the excitements of a vulgar religion, — the fear of being 
hanged and the fear of jail became co-existent in my mind; and the 
reaching resolved itself into this — that it was not by being naughty, 
but by being found out, that I was to incur the risk of both ... 
Although no pains were spared to indoctrinate me, and all my 
pastors and masters took it for granted that my ideas were quite 
satisfactory, nothing could be more confused and heterodox." 


Clearly, and crucially in that pious age, this was not, despite the 
‘pastors and masters’, a household in which piety ruled; with the result 
that Anna was for ever freed from the disabling bonds of Christian 
resignation. In later life friends such as Lady Byron and Catherine 
Sedgwick would scold her for her lack of religion, so shocking and 
unusual in a respectable lady. “You think I am not religious enough,’ 
she wrote to Miss Sedgwick. ‘I fear you are right; for if I were, God 
would be to me all I want, replace all I regret thus selfishly and weakly 
but... IT am afraid it is thus and not what it ought to be.”® 
_ Like most children, Anna was pragmatic. Perhaps ironically, perhaps 
“nificantly, she hated the governess whom fora few years Mr Murphy 
ie able to afford. Miss Yokeley, the daughter of a Frenchwoman, 
ie married Mr Murphy's brother; Anna thought her ‘one of the 
dihsa. Women I have ever met with’” but disliked being under her 
Usefiy i : low ever, the characteristics fostered by this dislike proved 
such " erin life, when she took up the cause of downtrodden women 
Bovernesses. She acquired habits of leadership by organizing 
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her little sisters in acts of rebellion, discovered an aptitude fo 
when that seemed necessary and especially enjoyed the thoug 
the governess could not know what was going on inside the bry 
of her head. This habit of silent rebellion she would retain for the ac 

of her life. ‘My ... nature is so reserved,’ she told her beloved ie 
wholly unconstrained) friend Ottilie von Goethe, ‘that deeds 
in me scarce a Virtue, for my mind and heart — though always full nh is 
full — seldom overflow." » tOo 


t lyin 
ht that 


\ 


When Anna became sixteen, however, it was time’ to’e ina li 
in reality, which inevitably meant becoming a governes ‘Many 
fifteen years between 1810, when she reached this age, and 182 , when 
she married, were spent in various schoolrooms: ' a 
Her first post was looking after the four small sons (evidently not 
yet old enough to merit a tutor) of the Marquess of Win chester. Lady 
Winchester was highly pleased with her; in 1812 mutual/acquaintance 
told Mr Murphy, who passed it on to his ‘dear and very deat Anna, 
that ‘Lady W. has a treasure in you and ..., is sensible of it*? The boys: 
however, were evidently a handful, and at the end of four years ar 
was glad to leave. ‘My mind is not well,’ she told her mother. I fee 
as if it were stretched beyond its strength, as if a little repose WO" 
save me, my head at least.” There is at least one passage in her eel 
‘On the comparative social position of mothers and governesses ' 
sounds highly autobiographical: 
h the best will 


I recollect an instance of a young girl of twenty, wit 
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‘ntentions, and some qualities admir 
ae within two years, became languid, sie clears en 
jength utterly broken down. She was obliged to give up nie at 
ion Here, though great and lasting injury was inflicte ae 
ankin dness was intended = I should say, on the contrary, all kind; no 
gs J ntended; and the services of the young lady were well paid ae 
yalued. The mother was full of lamentations at her adh a 
and het friends condoled with her. The whole scene, eee 
- nessed; reminded me of an anecdote told by Horace Walpole: 
how my lord Castlecomer's tutor broke his leg, and how cheesy 
one exclaimed, ‘What an exceeding inconvenience to my Lady 


922 
Castlecomer! 


Ww 


anal eft the Winchesters in 1814 and, her father then experiencing a 
f relative comfort, probably spent the next five years living at 
Then in 1819, when Mr Murphy’s fortunes waned, she took 
tuation’, this time with the wealthy Rowles family of Brad- 
k, Kent. They had two children, a daughter, Laura, and a 
a was happy with them and got on particularly well 


spell oO 
home. *” 
another sl 
bourne Par: 
son, Henry; Ann 


with Mrs Rowles. 
The following year, however, it seemed her governess days would 


soon end, for in 1820 she met and agreed to marry an up-and-coming 
young lawyer from the Lake District: Robert Jameson, a talented 
painter and a particular friend of Hartley Coleridge, son of the poet. In 
1821, however, the engagement was broken off. Annas niece Gerardine 
hinted that there were deep incompatibilities: on his side, tempera- 
mental oddities that made him very difficult to live with, on hers, 
perhaps, an unacknowledged preference for women, who always seem 
to have aroused her emotionally far more than men. 

Nonetheless, it is possible that Anna, always ruthless in pursuit 
of what she wanted, simply preferred the other choice on offer: to 
a ia the Rowleses on the Grand Tour through France, Switz- 
sist and Tealy. This would also enable her to perform the 
aie a for her sister Louisa as Mary Wollstonecraft had ‘| 
make = sending her to Paris for a year to improve her French an 
cour ‘er more employable. Charlotte Brontt had taken a similar 
} ve, spendin : ‘no for Aer youn sister 
Mily to g a year in Brussels and paying for Aer youngst 1 

‘ccompany her, so it seems that this was quite an accepte 
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form of training and an accepted way of obtaining it, 

The Rowles family were extremely wealthy and travelled jy 
Anna sent frequent reports back to her family. “Today Mrs Mhe 
dines out; she has left me the carriage and I shall take all the chile, les 
to St Cloud immediately after an early dinner. We shall spend é teh 
of the day there, sup in the gardens upon coffee, cream and frie rest 
francaise [sic]) and return at bedtime. I shall make the little ey la 
happy as I can. How you would enjoy such a day! All of you!’ Sas 

Not every day was as ideal as this. Mr Rowles, she reported, was ‘ 
lanket’, and her dependent situation as governess ‘cuts i a 
and I have felt it more abroad than aiupivhere 
leled opportunity and she made na 


wet b 
quite of society; 
Nevertheless it was an unparal 


most of it. 


I think I shall be able to amuse you all, dear girls andiNlarsrs awl 
with some of my scribbles. | have always a notebook ‘and a 
ly put down dates and occupations of the 
day; the other, which is secured by lock and key. contains all) my 
remarks on the characters scenes and incidents I meet with and this 
I never trust out of my hands to any human being Ti(Have 
collected material which, if I live and Heaven grants me health and 
ch I have long been a stranger; I will turn to good 


Papa, 
journal; in the first I mere 


that peace to whi 
account. 

BE CAM Dh easy 
ntion: allfriends - Mr 
d to press his suit — 
_ Anna: reported in 


Meanwhile she urged them to write and ‘me 
Jameson and everybody’.” For Jameson continue 
‘very unhappy and persevering and vehement’, 
pendence 
here was 
b, wit 


rying for inde 
isters, but t 
not enough money. She therefore to 
Mc Littleton, later Lord Hatherton, of Teddesley Park in st 
Anna grew particularly fond of the Littletons’ eldest daughter 
cinthe, and was soon established as part of the family. The 
remain friends for the rest of her life, and Teddesley became # freq 


Hye 


nessib 
althy 


retreat. 
There are obvious parallels between An 


career and that of Mary Wollstonecraft. 


na Jameson's gover e 
Both worked for W 
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ies and so were spared the discomfort 
er 
fa noth cases the magnetism and intellige 


nee that marl, 

; ‘ ei 

jn future success obviated many of the soc d them out 
ul 

of 


ial discontents th ; 
t 
; governesses. Anna, who always enjoyed the grand life way i 
clusion in her families’ social round; Mary did side — 
- Dut in 


ase did their personal good fortune conivintee le 

ing was anything but a second-class job for unwill: em that 
overnes had no alternative, ‘ prunwilling middle- 

women who ha tative. After all,’ wrote Anna in h 
5s ee mothers and governesses, ‘the best Preparation is to ee 
upon te he a sr is, an ee of a ored (I was going to say 
er A) as W at it really 1s, ‘ oF endurance, dependence, daily 
kless toil; to;accep c it as such Courageously and meekly, because 
ae _ cheerfully, if you can; ~and so make the best of it.” Like 

ae she hoped governessing might one day be ‘done away wks" 

Inevitably, the times had left their mark on her. Anna thought 
women ‘not born in the servile classes’ should not have to work, their 
‘proper sphere’ being the home; her proposal for ‘@ systematic and 
generally accessible education for women of all classes”? fell some way 
short of the Vindication’s radical proposal of universal co-education. 
Despite this — or perhaps because a less drastic remedy is more easily 
assimilated — this was the seed that would eventually lead to the 
foundation of Girton College and the end of governessing as an 
educational system. 

In 1825, Anna finally agreed to marry Jameson. She was thirty-one, 
he twenty-seven. She had summed up thesituation shortly beforehand: 
Thave the firm conviction that there exists a disparity between our 
minds and characters which will render it impossible for me to be 
quite happy with him ... yet I think that he will have me simply 

“cause I'shall not, in the long run, be able to stand out against my 
‘ter and his devoted affection, which is conpionaly excited by 

Chie asi es and the coldness which I throw in his way.” os 
iad teac hed exactly a ringing endorsement, butat thirty-one: 
Yer unwed ye Age when single women might expect to aes: cE 
‘lone, 6, in ‘tsa as with Nelly Weeton, the alternative — a eum 

Ag pas i. schoolroom — must have seemed even less mace 
tilde i 7 “ss marriage, Now, after so many years of we sd 
thermore might be able to look forward to babies of her own. 
» Mr Jameson was doing well: the parish of Marylebone 


of too close quarters, And 


mos 
neither © 


cla 
essay 
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had recently chosen him to execute some business for them at a f 
250 guineas. Ce of 
The fatal flaw in Robert Jameson was that he was two quite diffe, 

people. In writing he was fluent, persuasive, affectionate and A Eig 
in person, tongue-tied, awkward — almost autistically incapable © 
seemed, of normal human relations. This became clear the Sia it 
after the wedding, when he set out, as he did every Sunday, beta 
with friends. Anna protested; she did not know them and they, a Ine 
not want to know her. Should Robert not wait at least until i ‘i 
been introduced? However, he shrugged her off, saying that stie eh ‘i 
do as she wished; he was going to see his friends., After: theyiset : 
together it began to rain; she took the opportunity: to declare a 
would have to turn back, as the rain would spoil her. Se ia 
‘“Very well,” once more said the bridegroom; “you have anvumbtella, 
Go back by all means, but I shall go on.” He was as,good as'his y 
and, though received, as his astonished hosts afterwatds’ relat 
exclamations of bewilderment and consternation,’ he icalmh el 


pensations. In partic 
ations. Through his 
literary London: he knew Charles Lam 
natural son of the Earl of Sandwich, whose salon. 
meeting place. Montagu, a successful lawyer, took, Rol ert int 
chambers and frequently invited the young couple to/his:home., His 
wife, their daughter Mrs Procter and son-in-law Bryan’ Waller Procter, 
better known as the poet Barry Cornwall, and, later, sheir'daughter 
Adelaide, at this time a charming baby known as ‘Poppet’, would | 
become Anna’s close and faithful friends. Niet a ie 

It was through Robert that Annas first book was published: He had 
a friend called Thomas, who had begun as 4 cobbler, but whose 
enthusiasm for old books and engravings had led him through ‘ 
lecting to dealing, and finally to publishing. Thomas wished to ani 
a lawyer, and Jameson, who had undertaken to advise him,) Paes, 
him home to meet his wife. Thomas, on his side, volunteered to a 
Mrs Jameson the guitar. One evening Robert mentione pie 0 
of her Grand Tour; she read out some extracts and Thomas ope 
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gh it. Anna agreed, adding jokingly, ‘Tf it sells for anything more 

ill pay the expenses, you shall 8lve me a Spanish guitar for my 
(han Ye che profits.” Thomas agreed; the book was printed as Diary 
share Ennuyee Real life was slightly emended in that the authoress 
of 4 ved He rself as wanly consumptive, than which nothing could 
reser cen further from the reality. However, the lively observation 
have ed and the book was an immediate success, quickly running 
en editions. In the event, Anna's guitar hardly represented a 
int _ But she had broken into print and. (what was more 
fair ae into public consciousness. Her next publications bore 
i rr souncement: ‘By Mrs Jameson, author of the “Diary of an 
the »? 


oe its promising start, Robert Jameson's career, hindered by 

eless inability to present a case in person, did not go well. He 
bis oe took an easy way out, and in 1829 abandoned London’s keen 
a ett on for a judgeship in the colonies, on the island of Dominica. 
yee did not accompany him. They would never live together again. 

Jameson did not like sulphurous Dominica, which he compared 
‘morally and physically’ to Hell.” But he could have made his wife no 
better present than his departure. Unencumbered by a husband she 
did not much like, she was now able to pursue an independent life 
while still enjoying the freedoms available to a married woman. The 
Procters and the Montagus smoothed over any social awkwardness by 
welcoming her into their drawing rooms, where she enjoyed a pleasant 
buzz of interest as the author of a successful book. 

Not all were charmed. Henry Crabb Robinson justified his lack of 
enthusiasm for Anna by recalling another woman he did not much 
like: ‘She ha[d] the voice, as well as the fair complexion, of Mrs 
Godwin, whom Lamb always called the Liar”* Thomas Carlyle was 
equally unenthusiastic. ‘Ach Gott! A little, hard, brown, redhaired, 
reckled, fier ce-eyed, square-mouthed woman; shrewd, harsh, 
ckney-irrational: it was from the first moment apparent that without 
“tual loss, we might “adieu and wave our lily hands”.’® Anna, 
was unconcerned. From now on her chief emotional engage- 
ady ‘ly be with women: Fanny Kemble, Ottilie von pence 
Ottilie p” Catherine Sedgwick. ‘Need I tell you, dearest, dearest 
Whic 


hich. W 1 have thought of you ever since those bitter hours in 
Ve parted 236 4, 


han 


‘OWever, 
Ments w. 
ie 


egan a letter written six weeks after their first 
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meeting; and two months later, “Leaving Germany was leay 
you, round whom some of the deepest feelings of which my 
capable, had imperceptibly twined themselves.” To Lady Byp 

‘Think of me as being literally yours to command besides bein Yron: 
grateful and affectionate Anna.’* To Miss Sedgwick: ‘You hie Your 
instinct of benevolence and affection in a degree that no athes this 
sesses, no other that I have ever known; how can I but love youd Ee 
... you are on the other side of the Atlantic, and I have loti 
only to feel how hard it is to be without you.”? | nou 

These letters do not necessarily denote physical relationsh; 
Ottilie von Goethe was almost frenziedly heterosexual, althoy ne 
course she may well have been bisexual. Lady Byron was ue, : 
with good works; Catherine Sedgwick’s attraction was kindness i 
intelligence. Yet the depth of emotion in these letters is greater than 
anything Anna ever wrote to any man — certainly not her husband.* 
So that to her freedoms from conventional religiosity and the clinfines 
of class was added another that would prove equally, important: a 
freedom from any need to please or placate men, and from the’ least 
notion that they were in any way her natural superiors. Emotionally 
they had no hold over her; intellectually she was their equal; financially, 
as the years went on and her reputation grew, she was — albeit shakily, 
and with help from the husband whose main function this proved to 
be — her own woman. ; ‘i ik 

As the years passed, the books multiplied. In 1829 she published a 
volume entitled Loves of the Poets, in 1831, Celebrated Female Sovereigns 
and in 1832 a highly successful two-volume study of Shakespeare's 
female characters, Characteristics of Women, that ‘went into many 
editions and languages, propelling her into literary celebrity, 

In 1833 this pleasant life was briefly interrupted. when Jameson 
returned from Dominica, but after a few months he left again; this 
time for Canada, where he had been appointed Attorney-General for 
Upper Canada — the last non-Canadian to take this position 
would receive £1,200 a year, out of which he agreed to send Anna £15 
every six months until she should join him in Toronto, 


Ing Jou, 


era in 1837 
whose death i che ck 


* The one exception is the sculptor Henry Behnes Burlowe, 
ters to each otne 


was evidently a heavy blow. However, since none of their let 
impossible to know the exact nature of their relationship, 
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the next three years the 
‘o 


I . i 
, snreatening everything that made her life worth living At thi 
: is 


he was mostly in Germany with Ottilie 
ade much of; if not freed from mon 
ent distanced fromm them — only to be faced with leay; 
hind for a husband with whom she had sochdg iia all 
{whom she had thought safely stowed at the far ends of the a 
a * 


nobert’s occasional letters were, as always, charming and affec- 
Octobers 1834, he wrote: 


rime S 
me) 
rhs b 


rionate: In 


Dearest Anna, let me look forward to our meeting with hope. Let 
me not lose the privilege of loving you, and the hope of being loved 
by you. Let me come to my solitary home with the Prospect that 
my daily labours shall, before any very lengthened day of trial, be 
rewarded by your presence and your most precious endearments. | 
have no single hope that cannot depend on this one. Do not school 
your heart against me, and I will compel you to love me. I have 
been fencing in a nice little piece of ground on the banks of the 
lake, where I am promising myself the happiness of building you a 
pretty lictle villa after your own taste.*° 


But since these letters were very occasional indeed, Anna persuaded 
herself that the protestations of affection they contained were not 
serious. ‘My Dear Robert,’ she wrote two years later from Weimar, 


The feelings of perplexity and uncertainty into which I have been 
thrown by the whole course of our correspondence almost dis- 
courage me from writing to you ... From October 1834 down to 
this present February 1836, I have received from you two letters . .. 
and these two letters contained no syllable which could give me the 
slightest idea of your social position in Canada; and though you 
“xpressed in the last letter a general wish that I should join you; 
= slightly and vaguely expressed (a Aope rather than an intention 
tte ge oemation there was not a word which I could interpret 
sid. i on the subject, no instructions as ee my — 
Were filled : to the questions and enquiries with which my te 

» Between October 1834 and October 1835 1 wrote you 


elevey 
2 letter F ‘ i 
ters, A union such as ours is, and has been ever, 1s a real 
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| mockery of the laws of God and man. You have the power to dis 
of our fate as far as it depends on each other. I placed that Ata 

| your hands in my letter written from England, and had ulate in 
that power in a decided manly spirit, whether to unite or, ali i 
had respected you the more, and would have arranged ‘my " 
accordingly. But what an existence is this to which you have iy : 
us both! If... it is your purpose to remain in Canada, to settl ‘ i 
under any political change, and your real wish to have meiwith - 
and make another trial for happiness, tell me so distinctly ce 
decidedly — tell me at what time to leave England — tell the Sha 
things I ought to take with me, what furniture, books, 8c, will 
necessary or agreeable, what kind of life I shall live ...., rf es eae 
your next letter, and according to its contents I shall. regulate a 
future plans. Farewell! I expect your answer in July waesttadeh y 


moment she would take him at 
permanent her stay would be. 


placed this moment between two 
1836]. If I could 
and, weary,/spirit | 
! to Canada, 


I consider, dear Ottilie, that I am 
duties [she wrote the following month, September; 
make you happier and soothe your wounded 
should think it as much my duty to go to you as to go y 
and God knows far more my inclination — far, far more!) to go to 
you for three days only, to see you once more has often been a wish 
like a thirst in my heart. I can only compare it to thatifeeling; but 
could not... Dearest Ottilie, believe that I love you more entirely 


than perhaps you would think. 


The truth was that a sense of wifely duty was less. of a spur than 
shortage of money. Her literary efforts were making her 4 name, 
not a living; her sister and brother-in-law, with whom sh so het 
wanted £150 a year for her room and board; she was in ca so pay 
bookseller... Jameson had sent some money, but not enous 
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tebts: and what he had sent to buy tickets and make other 
her 


paracie® + own uses. Meanwhile, ‘They tell me that at New York 


rea se 
a meet her, as he had promised, nor sent anyone in his place. 
e ’ 
com 


nights 
rook six 
chance, 

hastened a 
they had arrived. 


The wharf was utterly deserted, the arrival of the steamboat being 
accidental and unexpected; and as I stepped out of the boat I sank 
ankle-deep into mud and ice. The day was intensely cold. and damp 

_ Half-blinded by the sleet driven into my face, and the tears 
which filled my eyes, I walked about a mile through a quarter of 
the town mean in appearance ... and through dreary miy ways, 
never much thronged, and now, by reason of the impending snow- 
storm, nearly solitary ... And these were the impressions, the 
feelings, with which I entered the house which was to be called my 


home.** 


The weather did not break until May, and the cold was such as she 
had never known. All that winter, despite the roaring fire that burned 
Continuously in her room, the glass of water left overnight beside her 
ed was frozen solid by morning. Toronto she found mean and 
Provincial; she missed her old friends and made no new ones. When 
ee ‘nadian Parliament discussed education, on which she aed 
ctu ni Netself something ofan expert, she was shocked by the ey 
i. 'gnorant opinions’ that she heard in conversatlo 


‘ - ad 
the ebates. No one, however, was interested in what she h 


ead in 
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to say on the subject. By the time spring came, she had mad h 
€ he 


plans. 


Jameson 1s appointed Chancellor at /ast [she wrote to herp sigter 
Charlotte]. He is now at the top of the tree ... No-one loves him, 
it is true, but every one approves him ... The organisation of th, 
new Court of Equity and the moving into his new residence, vail 
occupy Mr Jameson and me for a month or two ... The place itself 
the society, are so detestable to me, my own domestic position ” 
painful and without remedy or hope, that to remain here would be 
death to me. My plan is to help Jameson in arranging his house 
and when the spring is sufficiently advanced, to make a tour through 
the western districts up to Lake Huron. Towards the end of ihe year 
I hope by God’s mercy to be in England. pia A 


In all but law, the marriage was over. sty 
As poor, awkward Jameson was keenly aware, a better marriage 7 
any marriage, even one that existed only in form — might have trans- 
formed his life. Had it been possible to divorce, he confided aia 
friend, he would have married again instantly. He was good-looking, 
he held a highly prestigious job: surely some girl would ‘have been 
happy to become the attorney-general’s wife. Anna‘ assured him she 
‘wished it only depended on me’.” But since their difficultie resulted 
from incompatibility rather than misconduct, and incompatibility did 
not constitute grounds for divorce, the question ‘remained, hypo- 
thetical. One cannot help wondering whether she would have'been sO 
categorical had this not been the case, for in reality the formal sep- 
aration that effectively hamstrung her husband could not have suited 
her more admirably. Jameson no longer weighed’ on her conscience 
nor cramped her style; the threat of an uncongenial. life in Canada 
was for ever removed; and to cap her felicities; he had agreed 10 
pay her £300 a year to continue her full and lively Europea? life 
unencumbered. When she died, Anna’s friend Bessie Rayner Parkes 
observed, with slight surprise, that ‘her views on matrlage wer 
extremely rigid — [she felt] the best interests of women were serve 
the marriage tie’.®° It certainly served hers. by day 
ce} 
Jameson, by contrast, led a sad and lonely existence a he 
discharging his distinguished duties — vice-chancellor, the p° 
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held, was only one step below governor-general — by 


yentually ; ‘ . . a . . 
ev ne 8 ending his time in solitary drinking. When Anna left, he 
wg 4 characteristically charming note, assuring her that ‘My 


jon you will never cease to retain.’* But when he died, in 1854, 
outraged to find that he had cut her out of his will. He 
4 ceased payment of her allowance on his retirement in 1849, 
: jaining that he wanted to use the money to buy land, and that 
ex would inherit his property. To her indignation, however, he left 
he what the will termed his kindest — possibly his only — 
, clergyman called Maynard and his family. Knowing the 
5 hard to blame him. 


he was 


jr was 20 coincidence that Anna’s entry onto the political stage took 
lace following her return from Canada. Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada, the book she published about her journeys amid 
the native Americans of the Canadian interior, established her as 
something of a literary celebrity, but it was Jameson's £300 a year that 
counted. Her literary earnings had always been uncertain, but now 
that they could be seen as welcome additions to a steady income, she 
was free to give time to what interested her, regardless of whether or 
not it would sell. And what interested her was women's lack of power 
in society. 
Her newly uncompromising and politically charged path was pres- 
aged in Winter Studies. As one reviewer remarked, 


No one reading these ‘Winter Studies and Summer Rambles’ can 
possibly disentangle the outbreakings of the journalist's dis- 
appointed hopes and wounded feelings ... from the enthusiast's 
constant resolution to represent any arrangement of the position 
and duties of her sex whatsoever — even that where the Squaw is the 
Red Man’s drudge in field and wigwam ... as more equitable and 
. be desired than that existing according to the present system of 
Uropean civilisation. 


i 
vig as wnabashed, In ‘Woman's “Mission” and Womans Position , 
‘at Wo miei cao = the Athenaeum in 1843, she reiterated her view 
Me gq pitlable ac primitive lives individually _.. never appeared to 
s the women of civilised life’.* In an England that 
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prided itself on its colonial mission to enlighten the native, no 
could have been more calculated to enrage. 

‘Woman's “Mission” and Womans Position’ was a response ' 
commissions of inquiry and government reports that would coun the 
lead to a Ten Hour Act, limiting the working day, The essa cs 
followed, ‘On the Relative Social Position of Mothers ia ia 
ernesses’, was similarly prompted — this time by the publication ov. 
1844, of the first report of a newly established charity: the Governes - 
Benevolent Institution. os 

‘There are so many ways in which Governesses might help each 
other if there were but a way of bringing them together,’ mused - 
writer in an article entitled ‘Isolation and combination’. Unis 
tunately, such a thing was almost unimaginable. Isolation was. ce 

into governesses’ lives, and with employers effectively controlling their 
free time, combination was virtually unattainable. The. resulting des- 
titution was by the mid-century becoming a public scandal, the subject 
of innumerable novels and newspaper articles; and since by this time 
almost every middle-class family could count at least one governess 
among its relatives or acquaintances, a body of opinion finally built 
up behind the agreement that something must be done. iii!) '. yi 
The Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, launched. on’ 7 May 
1841, was that thing. It had two aims: to help the indigent by 
raising a Governesses’ Benevolent Fund from individual, bequests, 
donations and_ subscriptions; and to administer, a:'Goyernesses’ 
Provident Fund, which would advantageously invest. governesses 
own savings. A committee was formed, a bank account, opened, 
and a secretary hired — Miss Jane Tucker, an ex-governess, at £4 38 
4d a month: the GBI’s first and last female employee. Miss Tucker 
claimed to have originated the idea of the GBI and had spent ‘years 
of unrewarding toil ... devoting all of my time (always valuable, but 
at my period of life, particularly so) in this arduous undertaking 
However, she was caught fiddling her expenses, including sal 
not only a number of suspiciously vague items of stationery : 
also the cost of her own lodgings, at 10s 4 week. for . piel 
Accordingly, in November, six months after being engaged, see “ 
given a month's notice, with £10 over and above her salary a 
the next two years more than one subscriber confided money 


© lady calling 
the case of Miss Burdett Coutts, ten guineas — 1° a lady 


ring rk 
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ap Secretary and Treasurer of the Institution’ 
seen again. 
D egracelt ul, no aoe se eh peshiag 8 we should think of Miss Tucker 
he first of the institutions beneficiaries. Impoverished governesses 
as he had discovered some alternative form of support nH 
once ‘ously hard to dislodge. In 1853, the year before her depsenie 
se Crimea, Florence Nightingale became Superintendent of the 
for ¢ or the Care of Sick Gentlewomen in Distressed Cir- 
gcances, most of whom were broken-down governesses. Her most 
oat scant task, she told her father, was having to discharge patients 
unp “hospitals since it constituted ‘the cheapest lodgings they can find 
he added luxury of taking medicine and sympathy’.” 
aes 2 GBI was soon overwhelmed with applications for help from 
oe she, standing on the brink of destitution, shrinking from 
king private benevolence, and without any claim on any one who 
see id help them, hailed the establishment of the Institution as a 
eae from Providence to save them from despair’. Out of 102 
applicants in its first year, fifty-six were given money. Some of those 
rejected wanted loans, which the institution did not provide; a few 
did not give satisfactory references; but ‘many MANY more were 
reluctantly declined for want of sufficient funds’. An investment of 
£500 was made to provide an annuity of £15 per annum, whose 
applicants had to have attained the age of fifty and ‘who from pressure 
of domestic claims, or from ill health, have been unable to make a 
provision for themselves ... for this annuity, small as it is, there are 
about 30 candidates, many of them entirely destitute’ * 
The Revd Mr Laing, the GBI’s indefatigable secretary, itemized the 
vatious situations that had driven these ladies to throw themselves 


upon his charity. The list made almost unbearable reading. 


— money that 


gever 


: governess 22 years and laid by a small sum of money; part of 
W mY a a a 
i. she lost by placing it in the hands of one of her employers, 
an ; i i 
ind the rest has been expended for maintence and medical treatment 
Ol Cancer; 
S| | ; . 8 
hax ‘ \t attected from over-exertion, never giving herself a rest, 
WIE g 
eke dependent on her; 
Xciteme os taking another situation from extreme nervous 
e ‘ 
"G caused by over-exertion and anxiety. 
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Saved nothing during twenty-six years of exertion, havi 
ported her mother, three younger sisters, and a brother, ia Sup- 
cated the four. 

Many were victims of improvident menfolk: 

Entirely supported her father till his death, and lar 
three brothers, who all married badly. 

Lost her whole property by the failure of a brother, 

Lost the greater part of her savings by advancin 
benefit a brother, since dead. aid oe money to 

Lost all her property by the misconduct of a trustee of her father 
property. jaw nees 

Lost the whole of her property, £6000, by the failure of a broth 
and in consequence became a governess. weaken = 

Advanced the whole of her property to assist'her brother in the 
purchase of a vessel, which foundered at sea. becaeni 


edu. 


gely assisted 


And so the list went on. A iat: 

The GBI’s shocking revelations opened both eyes and pockets, By 
1859, over £177,000 had been invested in the annuities fund!” Even 
so, it remained desperately oversubscribed. It was clear that charitable 
help, however generous, could never solve the problem... 

Many thought that if governesses were better prepared for the 
job — and could show proof of that preparation — they might 
command more respect and better terms. Doctors,’ engineers and 
other professionals were all organizing themselves into’ colleges and 
institutes whose imprimatur guaranteed standards'and! was'a neces- 
sary condition of practice; why not governesses? To this end, Queens 
College, in Harley Street, opened its doors in 1849, under the 
auspices of a distinguished group of Christian Socialists: led by 
Charles Kingsley and ED. Maurice. Maurice himself taught theology 
and mental and moral philosophy; Dr Sterndale Bennett, harmon y 
and musical composition; Dr Whewell, Plato; the impressiv© nae 
table included lessons in reading, history, arithmetic, ie 
drawing, French, Italian, German and natural philosop " ffarent 
emphasis on theology — three periods a week. with three OP 
tutors — seemed a little excessive, it doubtless reflecte 
interest of the kind enthusiasts who so generously donate 


time to the new foundation. 
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ously an education of this standard was desirable in itself. But 
eson, for one, did not think diplomas necessarily made good 
5. ‘For myself,’ she proclaimed, ‘I should not like to take 
ily a woman educated expressly for a teacher. I should 
et with something of a machine.’ Indeed, given that 
dinate position “was maintained by specifically not 
‘unnecessary’ knowledge, and bearing in mind the 
_ norant governess's vital role in perpetuating this system of demi- 
halF18! a Queen's College diploma might seem, to many families 
erse of a recommendation. 
rewas hard to believe that Mrs Jameson really underwrote this view 
Yet ‘To instruct is one thing, and to educate another,’ she 
training of quite a different kind from any that 
en in a college for governesses.”™ 
raised some uncomfortable questions. If gov- 
arnessing Was not about instruction, what was it about? A clue was 
perhaps given by the lady who advised prospective. governesses that 
‘your father’s profession and where he lived is always the first question 
[ put to a governess.” The implication of that was unequivocal: the 
governess s duties were indeed not primarily educational. Her task was 
-o turn little girls into marriageable young ladies, something only a 


lady could be trusted to do.* 
icle ‘The girl of the period’, Eliza Lynn Linton 


In her famous arti 
scolds the eponymous maiden for her greed and frivolity and compares 


her, in so many words, toa whore. 


bv! 


to me 


The legal barter of herself for so much money, representing so much 
dash, so much luxury and pleasure — that is her idea of marriage ... 
[But] after all her efforts, she is only a poor copy of the real thing; 
and the real thing is far more amusing than the copy; because it is 
teal ... If we must have only one kind of thing, let us have it 
genuine; and the queens of St John’s Wood in their unblushing 


hor . ‘ . : 
bipiea rather than their imitators and make-believes in Bayswater 
and Belgravia,“ 


M 's Ly ‘ i 
.. 249 Linton looked back nostalgically to ‘the simple and genuine 


burl of the 


CStieg’ 65 Past, with her tender little ways and pretty bashful mod- 
ein 


"tC such a girl (if she had ever existed) stood little chanc 
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teenth-century middle-class marriage would crumble. It was.ia 
Sm me : : \ oY esa Symp. 
biosis in which single women were unable to live without ¢h, 

© without the 


problem we are endeavouring to solve’. For unlike govern 
emblems of failure and disquiet, RN 


iieyy 
it 


They are in no sense redundant. We have not to cudgel un bedins: 


auectally 


to find a niche or occupation for them; they are fully’ 


employed; they discharge a most important and indisp nsable func- 
tion in social life; they do not follow an obligatorily in le pendent, 
n’ the/contrary, 


and therefore for their sex an unnatural career: — 0 3 
they are attached to others and are connected with other existences, 
which they embellish, facilitate, and serve. Ina' wordt ey’ fulfil 

ed by | nd they 


both essentials of woman's being: they are support 


minister to, men.©© 


apy 
{h}/ 
i) 


| fit 


Mie ot 
a Vii 


ih: 


i name e) 
i 1 ip Ee fasta pts wildy ! 
The governess's contribution was more ambivalent, but it was no less 


essential to this man-centred universe. Many ani : 
woman must have thought twice before irrevocably surrendering 
red. However) as the century 


PSE aN eae sage 
men grew, almost any ie 


ndependent-minded 


may have seemed preferable to being A Aa bap 
peration to search for an unpleasant, underpaid job; offering i 
security nor prospects, in an oversupplied market. Behindevery oi 
and discontented wife loomed the shadowy spectre 0 ‘the gover 
Her downtrodden situation might wring middle-class a 
But it was in fact an essential element of the middle-class €0° a 
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son, of course, knew only too well that a 
qa Jame sented a way out of the schoolroom, 
a te Seine Indeed, one might well say that she had turned on its 
ae anya of mattiage ‘as a career; for almost uniquely, the 
f e no : 


bad marriage, 


AnD. 
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CRY 


A. Jameson's forthright pronouncements on women’s dic: 
advantaged position in the world of work made her something of 
a heroine to radicals. Edward Trelawny, drawn as.ever to. obstreperous 
women, welcomed her to the progressive fold, which he’alone of the 
Lerici survivors still stoutly inhabited. “We are living in a Cockney 
Villa a sort of cockney life — occasionally ‘coming into’ town;’ he 
announced to Anna from his current perch in Putney. ‘Why do you 
not hoist your flag of independence and come’ to us? you will be 
received triumphantly and will find nothing but good men and true. 


We are earnestly at work on a work whose theme is divine, the Wrongs 
of Women’ which we have the audacity to imagine we can lighten, if 
not aid in setting to rights.” i or 
Trelawny’s reference was to Mary Wollstonecraft ‘posthumously 
published novel Maria, or, The Wrongs of Woman, and. this full- 
hearted enthusiasm for Wollstonecraft marked him out as one of a 
select band. Even those whose educational views coincided with hess 
were wary of expressing too much enthusiasm for one whose 5 
at a time when progress was indivisibly allied ‘to. respectabl ih 
represented all that was dangerous and undesirable, 
Thompson's Appeal of One-Half of the Human Race, 
the Pretensions of the other Half, Men, to retain them + 
thence in Civil and Domestic Slavery, published in 1825, G€P dps ages 
‘narrow views which too often marred Mary Wollstonecralt® P 
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| narrow ad cheir usefulness’,” though his sympathies are apparent 
and "ne title of his book and it is clear he assumed those Pages would 
from wn to his readers. Although Harriet Martineau in 1822 ed 
be ! had caused a stir with an article ‘On Female Bduiaiien? 
sa ting equal educational opportunities for boys and girls he 
idvorat dismissively, that ‘I never could reconcile my mind to M 
erie ae craft’s writings, or to whatever I heard of her ... [She] was 
bs ‘| | her powers, 2 poor victim of passion, with no control over hes 
wit vace, and no calmness or content except when the needs of her 
own ‘qual nature were satisfied.’ For Miss Martineau’s generation 
indiv! -ed that ‘Women who would improve the condition aid 
ee of their sex must ... be not only affectionate and devoted, 
c 


e ° 2 
al and dispassionate ;* Mary’s personal excesses ruled her out 


but ration j 
ation. 


of consider a gol. oie oh 8 
This view of the Vindtcationas the undisciplined product of an over- 


‘onal mind originated, surprisingly, with Godwin. His Memoirs 
as a woman of feeling, a ‘female Werther” whose greatest 
writing was to be found in her early novel, Mary, and her passionate 
letters to Imlay. The Vindication, though a considerable achievement, 
ontain[ed] sentiments of a rather masculine description and it must 
be confessed, occasional passages of a stern and rugged character .® 
When Godwin declared approvingly that ‘a mind more candid in 
perceiving and retracting error when it was pointed out to her perhaps 
never existed’,’ it was clear who had done the pointing out. And if even 
that enlightened husband and father of female geniuses considered 
reasoned argument a male rather than a female prerogative, it boded 
ill for Mary’s vision of truly equal education for boys and girls.* 
Queen’s College, the new governesses’ academy in. Harley Street, was 
an admirable institution, and ED. Maurice and Charles Kingsley were 
in kable men. Nevertheless, the world of which governesses formed 
aay integral part was too deeply founded in patriarchal Angli- 
—— Anglican clergymen to do more than ameliorate its excesses, 


; This Atranie: <> 

His fie Aas attitude to female intellect was evidently widespread in Godwins set. 

“Nttibution arles Lamb not only omitted to credit his sister Mary's (predominant) 

‘peated in ie the title page of their Zales from Shakespeare (published in 1807) but 

Hen pe ae preface that they were not designed for young gentlemen, who can read 

‘sees to Niles | in the originals’, but for their sisters, to whom the Sgr oF haps, 
Ully Selece such parts as are the hardest for them to understand’ before, perhaps, 


Ctlng what} > igi 
& What is Proper for a young sister's ear’ from the original. 


emot 
extolled Mary 
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BI or Queen’s College. If it was to be et 
women themselves would have to do the changing. Nged, 
Bedford College was the first step in this more radical direc 
Opened in 1849, the same year as Queens, it had far mote Sic 
intentions. Bedford College’s founder was Elizabeth Reid, 'an old i 


slavery campaigner who had now turned her attention to the liberay; 
of women. ‘My dearest wish,’ she wrote, ‘is that the whole pr tO 
may be as an Underground Railway, differing in this from the eae 
can UR that no one shall ever know of its existence.”* Unike Bien 
Bedford was non-denominational; crucially (and unlike Qu Ds 
was managed by women (its secretary was Harriet Martineau),, “i 
One of the first students to enrol at Bedford College was South 
woman of twenty-two called Barbara Leigh Smith. She was; atiine 
art, not because it was pleasant for young ladies to draw prettily, he 
because she seriously intended to make her living as a painter, B Bata 
was well off: her wealthy father, Benjamin Smith, had settled £300 : 
year on her when she became twenty-one. But despite the’ fact hist 
she had no need to earn money, both she and her great friend Bessie 
Rayner Parkes were convinced that without work (as Bessie, put it) ‘it 
is as if the sinews are taken out of life’.? Indeed, that hadibeen the gist 
of Barbara’s very first letter to her friend, written in 1847, when Barbara 
was twenty and Bessie eighteen, expansively’ scrawle | vith ‘many 
drawings and underlinings. ‘Dearest Bessie — I have a reat deal to say 
to you about work, & life, 8c the necessity of your fixi g early ona 
train of action — you I mean, what is so sad, so utterly black as ‘wasted 
life, and how common! ~ I believe that there are thousands and tens 
of thousands who like you and I intend doing; — intend: working but 
live and die, only intending.”° Bessie and Barbara would never stop 
at mere intending. Such was the campaigning energy, generated by 
their friendship that it would change women's prospects for: evel. 
Reform ran in their blood: the Unitarian reform that had been 
Mary Wollstonecraft's springboard, in which practical political ques: 
tionin allied to a fairly minimal form of religion, Bessie’s great 
g was allied to a fairly minim 
grandfather had been the celebrated chemist and Unitar an 
Warwick 


rian divine 
Joseph Priestley, while her father, Joseph Parkes, the son of a Wari! 
by sheer force '0 intellect 


whether through the G 


shire businessman, was a lawyer who + apsity 48 
° ° fi 
overcome the disadvantage of being debarred from Hen dfather 
Barbara's grane™ 


Dissenter to become Parliamentary Solicitor. 
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william Smith, a member of the U 

iley’s friend Theophilus Lindsey, 
MP and one of William Wilberforce’ 1tonist ff; 
penjamin Smith, also an MBP, was hoe Tie 
‘hat in 18 16, when his sister Martied, he gave the co 
Duke Street, near St James’ Park, together with all hi 
and bought himself a4 new one. Barbara's aunt, Julia Smith “1 
Flizabeth Reid on the board of Bedford College, » Sat with 

Iewas a formidable lineage and, in Barbara case; formidably care! 
of convention. Ben Smith had be €n single until he was forty, ini he 
met Anne L ongden, millineds “PPtentice and, as Bar “ a i 
began nee cohabitation as man and wife’. For some ie ° 
pethaps, Bar baras biographer suggests, because Ben did not want to 
impose upon Anne the legal shackles involved 


in wifehood — the 
couple never married: a detail so scandalous that 


: Most of Ben’s brothers 
and sisters (including ° the family of Barbara’s cousin Florence 


Nightingale) refused to know them. By the time Anne died in 1834 
there were five children, of whom Barbara, the eldest, was seven. 

Bessie and Barbara were very different in both character and appear- 
ance. Barbara, tall and well built, was desctihed by her friend, the poet 
and painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as ‘blessed with large rations of 
tin, fat, enthusiasm and golden hair, who thinks nothing of climbing 
up a mountain in breeches, or wading through a stream in none in 
pursuit of pigment’.” Bessie was slender, of medium. height, brown- 
haired, grey-eyed and dressed soberly; a tactful and dutiful daughter, 
and deeply romantic. She nurtured (her own daughter remembered) 
a passionate admiration, and indeed a personal reverence, for 
Shelley’. She soon conceived an equally passionate admiration for 
Barbara, 

At the Smith houses, by the sea in Hastings and in London at 
Blandford Square, Barbara and her siblings met an endless stream of 
"siting intellectuals, refugees and assorted subversives whose unin- 
te discussions honed her incisive mind and encouraged — 
to, Heh Net ged on the impolite. io : * ee. 
Wd teccived essie lived a life of almost con i ie lieth 

a tec "ed an excellent liberal education, much nae Unitarian 
Bile «mended by Erasmus Darwin, at the Miss Fields ” é 
Schoo Near Warwick; when she commented that it had its roo 
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in opinions which the [pupils’] parents probably would vee 
very far from holding if directly expressed’,"* she may well has been 
her own parents in mind. Her feminist views made hey ae had 
nervous; her father, though interested, disapproved. ‘Young ett 
women will not believe, till older, in the natural distinctions an 

he 


two sexes, & that the Males will never allow the Females to wear th 
ar their 


Clothes, — much less usurp their natural sexal [sic] superiority, ‘Tue , 
> Sep 


£50 a year th 

Later, when she was thirty, an o nuity 
of £150. However, she never had access to anything ‘appt ching 
Barbara's great wealth. Os Be 


For Bessie, Barbara and her family represented dazalin 
To Hastings; mad in the train, singing, shouting, yellin 
Oh how happy I was, thinking of the glorious winter to conics 2 
the books to read, all the lovely rides, all the reading and ta kw 
Barbara, all the acting and music, & the seaweeds & the ferns. we 
Then came Heaven down upon earth to my fancy, 82/1 felt 
intensely happy that I could scarcely contain myself. Obthore a 
wild spirits the Smiths always seem to have, how glorious bptee 
their rush into one’s own heart.” he, 
a 5, could 
Bessie had fallen in love, and although Mr and Mis Pa could 
hardly object to this friendship, they felt distinctly uneasy: 
any potential husband compete with Barbara? ae ‘agarbe degtt' 


It is clear that Barbara was never caught up to 
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’: understand the feelings at all nor the 
don rowing passion in me,’ she admonish 
i , e been right: at this stage Bessie was far More interested 
may We than men. Barbara was not her first female Passion — that 
" ee ie Lucy Field, one of the three sisters whose school she 
had been ded; and for many years she evaded Marriage, just as her 
had pad 4 feat ed, by persisting in an arm’s length semi-engagement 
parents aiacvell a rather unsatisfactory ironmaster from Dudley. 
ro 9am ’s worst fears were realized when, the month after record- 

Mr nape entry quoted above, Bessie turned down an offer from 
ing the oe ane without so much as a word to him. He considered 
ne Robert for a daughter to behave. Bessie, however, was adamant: 
Yaad is so free, so powerful; an intense love will free 
‘a single W her but that alone in the present state of society.”® It was 
marriage to ne stifying all the misgivings of those who thought it 
a ste a to make spinsterhood too inviting. In the words of 
importan 7 


WR. Greg: 


desire for children, 


‘you ed her friend.” She 


which 1 


chis no W4 


: i women] with so smooth an entrance, 
eee Shee path, that marriage 
we mi oe come to be regarded, not as their most honourable 
aes and especial calling, but merely as one of the fey as 
open to them, competing on equal terms with _— = ‘ 
cold and philosophic choice: — this would appear ine e * = 
theory of many female reformers .. . = more radical or 
errors ... philanthropy has ever made. 


Fortunately for Greg, Bessie’s situation was far from the a 
father’s wealth meant she would never be forced into ajob nae ‘ 
while the schemes she hatched with Barbara filled bee: = es 
ina way most women could only dream of. ‘It is a rare a . am 
With a lady who does not suffer from headaches, hangout a heal hy 
*" some illness showing a want of stamina. Dullness is ae dull.2° 
nd the lives of ladies, it must be confessed, are exceeding ‘e affuits 
ae. Emily Davies, whose determination to end this state 
‘ventually Prevail. 


d h : i uite 
‘ re) Bessie was q 
SUre a shoul She lose all her money, of one thing 
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I will tell you what, I never would be a governess ands! 

independence, but I would if cast on my own exertions hati u 

learn the higher branches of book keeping, if one may so ns to 
and see if like so many Frenchwomen I could not get some ath It, 
ment in managing a warehouse or some such thing. Such | P ays 
have much better payment I think than a governess’)... ee 
not mind losing caste at all, just all the worthless friends vitae 
horrified ... What a Sieve such a step would be! There ai sy ‘ 
many hours in the evening and early morning to read and a 


you know.” 


Barbara and Bessie were united in the conviction that women 
perfectly capable of running their own affairs without m rhe 
And this insistence on female self-reliance was an important ae 
between their generation and the one that preceded it. When; in 18<6 
Barbara began to circulate a petition in support of'a Martiéd Women, 
Property Act, ‘A Brief Summary, in Plain Language, of the Most 
Important Laws Concerning Women: Together with a; Few Obser- 
vations Thereon’, Anna Jameson expressed. alarm thatshe had not 
taken the advice of a man before proceeding. ‘My dear Bessie, I do 
most cordially assent to the ... spirit of the petition — but I am afraid 
it will not do as to form and expression,’ she wrote. ‘I am afraid it 
must go through the hands of a man and one of legal experience and 
ability before it can fulfil its purpose and your hope.’#* Mrs Jameson 
died convinced ‘That the exclusive management of the:community at 
t of their exemption from the 


Is on the female part of 
agree. The petition went 
names of Mary Howitt 


large belongs to men as the natural resul 
infirmities and duties which maternity entai 
the human race.’ Bessie and Barbara did not 


this new generation of reformers. She already 
daughter of her old Es aabaids 


writer Mary Howitt, and Adelaide Procter, the dau le 
‘an ever S19 


Barry Cornwall and Anne Procter, w aciee 
Adelaide had been a charming baby called Poppet. In ; i kn 
whose father sn¢ ae 


Mary introduced her to Barbara — 


through their mutual friend Robert Noel, and also to 
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‘- mentor and delightedly Phe . 
pecans Oe tine her sister ie delice oat ieee Her 
Louisa’s husband was bankrupted, had atexpectedly ‘tar sb 
ee of nineteen, OR Anna hurt, disapproving and, above all, 
ch iy With no children of her own, she had hoped Gerardine would 
2 : her cane “re et her in old age, as she had looked 

her own mot er. INO new young friends promised, at least 
to fill set a ee nae ae about Adelaide,’ 
Id Bessie; > You |Bessie, Anna-M 
pt eat ode end ve youal aan acon 
t the ater arbara Nas laid upon me.» 
ce eee tent Nini te atl ca oes see writings 
and een ey interested in Mrs Jameson's Be eesti 
ie charitable sisterhoods — at the time the only instances of 
Cat < organizing their own working environment. 
aaa ra and Bessie spent the 1850s in a flurry of activity. They set 
up an experimental school along the lines of one Barbara herself had 
attended: co-educational, secular and welcoming children ofall classes. 
Bessie wrote a paper entitled ‘Remarks on the Education of Girls’ for 
Lord Brougham’s N. ational Association for Social Science, arguing that 
girls should not be denied the knowledge that was available to their 
brothers regardless of any supposed threat to their ‘purity of mind’: ‘Tf 
women be as pure in nature as they are invariably represented, they 
will act on pollution like chloride of lime.”* They also thought about 
starting a magazine. 

In 1856, Bessie noticed ‘a stray number of a periodical, professing 
to be edited by ladies . . . in the window of a small shop in Edinburgh’. 
She found the Waverley Journal to be ‘a paper of a very harmless, but 
ie inefficient sort’ devoted to ‘the memorable, the progressive and 
: 7 . Bessie decided to try to buy it as a business, ‘and ue 
tempting re rae Mrs Jameson's advice as to the ia 2 
Worke27-Pp an such a magazine to the special Sa sala! 
Journal. x aie t transformed the Waverley nto The Engush Won 
Ngaped ; tking Women’s Journal’ for ‘all women who are actively 

n any labours of brain or hand’. From 1858 it appeared 


Month] . 
Y, Ww . fi ; . 
"the ba ith Bessie as its editor and financial support from Barbara 


"S of a notional 5 per cent return. By November 1859; there 
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were 450 subscribers and a paid-up circulation of 700, a situat: 
was transformed after Bessie delivered a paper on “The Maite that 
Educated Female Labour’ at the National Association et for 
Science, meeting that year in Bradford. “Dear, the whole Kins oni 
ringing with the Bradford Paper, and subscriptions pouring . OM js 
EW] office,’ Bessie reported triumphantly to Barbara. “We Ve at the 
flood tide, and must sail into port on it... What a crown to olin the 
struggle begun ten years ago: twelve years. Do not dream’ of lon 
all this down to the one paper read at Bradford merely,’ ish ch ae 
hastily. ‘It is the long struggle which is beginning to tell.’* ..., paced 
Barbara had by then become Madame Bodichon, She haa thane 
Eugéne Bodichon, a French doctor, in Algiers, where she had a 
taken to distract her from her passion for the tall, Thavidetn en een 
manently penniless — and, unfortunately, married — radical ee 
John Chapman. A ladykiller, notorious for his string of ‘conquests, 
Chapman lived with his wife and his mistress Elizabeth Tilley, (ahs 
masqueraded as his daughters’ governess) at 142 Strand. MidawEvane 
better known to us as the novelist George Eliot, had lodged thiere fi 
a while when she first arrived in London, having been invited to stay 
after delivering in person an article she had written for Chapman's 
Westminster Review. However, she had had to leave in a hurry, when 
both Mrs Chapman and Elizabeth Tilley became:jealous. And every- 
one knew what had happened to Marian Evans: she had set up house 
with yet another married man, G.H. Lewes, and'as a result could:not 
be received in decent society. bie Uoliese ae 
Now Chapman proposed t 
Blandford Square, in which Bar 
Those who knew him suspecte 
more of an attraction than Barbara herse 
remained conscious of her own mother’s unmarrie 
pared to take the step, denouncing the institution 0 
d Work’ as ‘tend[ing] to prostitution 
ly supported her, thoug! 
lizabeth Parkes, wt iting 


o establish a new ménage a, trots in 
bara would be the accredited, mistress. 
d that the Smith fortune constituted 
If, But Barbara, who always 
d status, was pre 
£ marriage in her 
whether leg 

sh the Parkes 
2 to Bessie 
question 
en 


paper ‘Women an 
or on the streets.” Bessie nervous 
parents, predictably, were outraged. E 

about Barbara’s paper, did not believe ‘the sexual side of the 
was a fit matter for single women to discuss.? And eve tole children 
Smith — perhaps not wishing to compound the social price ia his foo! 


had already had to pay for his actions, or lack of them — put 
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He whisked his family away to winter in Algiers, where Barbar 
dow determined to find love in some form, transferred her affections 
cleat : accentric Dr Bodichon. The two were married in 1857; cab 

ra, though fortunately for her projects, the Marriage sae 
For most of their married life the Bodichons spent the 
Algiers, the summers in England amid Barbara's old friends 


to 
of Barba 
childless- 

jnters 19 


ad interests: Adee dl anes 
a Meanwhile Bessie, € one in London, concentrated her energies 


het magazine, which, simply by appearing, gave the lie to those 

ie thought women uasttited by nature to run a business. Her life 
w revolved around its offices at Langham Place and the group of 
now s that congregated there. 
Langham Place group was an important addition to Bessie’s 
q’s existing network of interlocking feminist friendships. 
There was the Society of Female Artists started by Barbara and Anna- 
Mary Howitt: the friendship with Marian Evans, which they stead- 
fastly maintained in the face of general disapproval; the affectionate 
bond between Bessie and Adelaide Procter, whose health was poor but 
who was always a keen worker for the cause; the support that they all 
offered to Elizabeth Blackwell, a cousin of Bessie’s old beau Sam 
Blackwell and, more importantly, the first woman in the United States 
to qualify as a doctor. Dr Blackwell had arrived in England in 1850 to 
study at St Bartholomew's Hospital in London, where Sir James Paget 
agreed to accept her for a year’s post-graduate training, allowing her 
to work in every department except (she recorded) “the department for 
female diseases’, It was she who memorably dubbed Bessie and Barbara 
‘The Reform Firm’. 

And now there was the EW/group. It included Matilda ‘Max’ Hays, 
whom Bessie had met in Rome where she had been living with the 
American actress Charlotte Cushman, and who had returned with 
Bessie to become the magazine’s co-editor; Isa Craig, who had been 
‘sociated with the Waverley Journal and had come to London to take 
: incre new enterprise; Jessie Boucherett, the youngest daughter 
linge igh Sheriff of Lincolnshire, who arrived at Langham Place after 
Society ‘eA Ona copy of the EW7 and at once set about eels a 
With Isq Ge ‘Tomoting the Employment of Women; Maria Rye, who 

alg established the Female Middle Class Emigration Society, 


Which ‘ 
alin . . ‘ 
ato supply single women with assisted passages to the 


The 
and Barbar 
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colonies; Emily Davies, whose family had just moved to 
following the death of her father, and whose project: was me 
university education for women; and Emily Faithfull,’ the SECUre 
daughter of a Surrey clergyman, who arrived fresh froty Beta 

‘pres. 


ented at court, learned typesetting and opened, in 1860; the View 
Press, with an all-female staff (and an immediate clientiin the pis 
All gathered at the Journal’s offices, where they could enj Shih : Ma) 
real pleasures of professional life, so important to: men bik bike” 
denied to women: of busy engagement in an interesting job, ere 
with the sense of fulfilment and mutual support that icomes ae 
working as part of a like-minded team. Once she arrived’at\]an a 
Place, Adelaide told Bessie, however trivial her original piimpose i 
there, she always found so much to do that’ she rarely ie 


London 


going 
home before evening. Sie alt 

This club-like atmosphere was formalized with the opening en 
reading room for ladies (its subscription was a guinea year; professional 
ladies paid half-price) with a luncheon room attached, as well a8atoom 
where parcels might be left. A register ‘for noting applications for the 
more intellectual and responsible departments of femal JabouPiwas 
also started up — and was almost immediately overrur ‘with hopeful 
applicants. “When first this Register was opened,’ Bessi 


te 
Vid, 


we thought... we might occasionally find opportunit ' 
the right woman into the right place; that Mrs A. migh commend 
an excellent matron or school teacher, and Mrs BL hear of her 
through our simple plan ... But when the whole question started 
into life, the advertisements . . . appear to have aroused the attention 
of women in all parts of the country ... and the secretaties,.' were 


one Friday in ... March, when twenty women apP 
counter for work whereby they could gain a livelihoo 
more or less educated — all of them with some claim i 
a lady ... I had to ask them what kind of work they want" 


; : ; it oe’ work they 
indeed, a more important question, for what kind, of we 
were fitted ... , 


She ended significantly: “The ladies did not want to 
they wanted to be something else, and we were to advis 
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emselves wholly at a loss. 


nt 
onfro ; ‘ / « 
c cular deficiency was mathematics. Arithmetic in the school 


arti 

. ee generally pe from a book giving the correct answers at 
al ‘so mechanically’, Cynthia Asquith remembered, ‘ ... that 
rn gh 25 0 fcn-as not my answers would be marked “R” (correct), | 
seldom had the faintest notion to what my calculations referred’ 
ae it is fair to assume, did her governess. Jessie Boucherett 
ed 3 gentleman who had wished to make his daughters ‘good 

a hraeticla s, but who received from several governesses in suc. 
arision an answer that ‘if he wished the young ladies to learn the rule 


of three he must employ SUITOR: 


In ladies’ schools a master is invariably employed to instruct the 
pupils in arithmetic; now why should the schoolmistress put herself 
to this extra expense if it were not for the fact that none of the 
female teachers in the house understands it? It appears from these 
facts that although a few women of the middle ranks might now 
doubtless be found capable of acting as accountants, yet that the 
number of them is very small. The deficiency in point of grammar 
is almost as great. The writer knows a person who had passed two 
years as teacher in a school intended to prepare girls for governesses, 
who yet could not be trusted to write an ordinary business letter.* 


The fault clearly lay with governess education rather than peculiarly 
female incapacity. In France and Germany women were often 
ppoyed as cashiers or clerks, without any problems. The American 
“jamin Franklin described, in his Autobiography how the widow of 
vn he had helped set up in business in the mid-eighteenth century, 

a born & bred in Holland, where as I have been informd the 
he edge of Accompts makes a Part of Female Education’, continued 


© busin : 
Nor ss with far more success than her late husband, who had 
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Imposition of crafty Men® — which, of course, was one of the ma: 
reasons such education was generally discouraged.* In. Jessie as 
cherett’s view, if a governess-taught woman was employed in.a to hae 
job, ‘the experiment thus tried is sure to fail: then the reartsnucn | 
come, and we shall be told that attempts have been made to hi a 
them but that they proved unequal to their duties.’*° Ploy 
Paradoxically, the standard of teaching in National Schools was ¢ 
better, but because the poor girls who were taught there shad sy : 
rough manners, they would never be able to work (for idenples. 
drapers’ assistants — a feminine occupation that at that time emule “i 
an estimated 30,000 men, but which was closed to polite maidlalle ae 
women because they were incapable of measuring out the ribbons a 
laces or adding up the bills. In “Essays on Woman's Work’, Besse 
suggested that ‘If twenty ladies in any town would club’ together 
£5 apiece, they might open a stationery shop in which, if they gave 
all their own custom and tried to get that of their, friends, : they 
might secure a profit after employing a lady as manager, ‘and if the 
business increased, female clerks also.’”. But without some arith- 
metical and business competence, even so simple a’ scheme ‘could 
never succeed. mG , Ne o iin de 
Given what the 1851 census had revealed about the numbers of 
‘redundant women, it was clear that girls, as well as boys, urgently 
needed proper teaching, so that they might earn a living in'the all too 
likely event that no one else would be available to earn ¢ ne for them. 
That much seemed unarguable. Yet arguments there bitterly, were. 
Previously, the restricted nature of girls’ education — of non- 
education — had been taken for granted and was therefore little dis- 


cussed except by a few advanced females. Now, however, men He 
forced into the uncomfortable confrontation they bad avo! 
many words, 


throughout the century and were required to justify, in so 


the status quo. epee i] as 
. . e € 

The most solid objection — one that daunted, women as W k 

én out of worm 


men — was that competition from women would put m abe ope? 
‘Many say that the professions now filled only by men should 


jon 
women's esc 


i cquyage 
jest to encqurag da po 


* It is notable that the cleverest men were the likel 
Thus, in 1685, Sir William Petty, founder member of the Roy ‘One da 

genius to rival Franklin himself, observed in a letter to a friend that sah 5 
and Accountantship will adorn a young woman better than a sult of ri 
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Bronte ale engravers, for more f ; 
doctors: female eng ; ore female artists, more authoresses? 


One can see where the evil lies, but who can point out the remedy? 
a Anna Jameson, in 1850, persuaded the government to let twenty 
on thirty girls, as well as the extant class of 200 boys, learn wood 
or eraving at the School of Design in Somerset House, a petition was 
| nae by wood ey Praying that the women might not be 
vaaghts at the expense of the government, arts which would “interfere 


with the employment of men, and take the bread out of their 


9? 39 


This was easily countered. The introduction of machines had been 
angrily opposed for similar reasons, but their effect had been to 
crease commercial activity and thus employment. Nevertheless, the 
argument did possess a certain superficial logic, as did the Saturday 
Review's contention that as marriage was woman's business, unmarried 
women, though doubtless unfortunate, must simply be considered as 
business failures: harsh, doubtless, but in tune with the sink-or-swim 
capitalist times. 

However, the real argument was not logical but emotional. Thack- 
eray, for one, recognized this: ‘I don’t think [women] have fair play 
... [dont think they get their rights ... enslaving them as we do by 
law and custom ... it is for our use somehow that we have women 
brought up; to work for us or to shine for us, or to dance for us or 
what not.’*° Nonetheless, he would have it no other way. ‘T like this 
milk-and-water in women — perhaps too much, undervaluing your 
ladyship’s heads, and caring only for the heart part of the business.” 
His real opinion of powerful women is easily deduced from his treat- 

, Becky Sharp. Both Thackeray, in Vanity Far, and Trollope, 
an. Pea Diamonds, emphasize the outlandish = oe 
crimes rae behaviour by making them actual criminals. > ‘si 
Vtsion a they commit underline the enormity of i ree su 
tainly a steals her husband’s family diamonds, ecky ae 
and interestin ers Jos Sedley. Becky and Lizzie are far more gin 
A, 'nfinitely : - their brilliant wickedness than their more nay 
1 foot: 8s dashing counterparts, the anodyne Lucy Mortis an 
Melia Sedley. But their attraction — and its implications — 
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are altogether too dangerous for them to be granted'a final 
“Page 


salvation. 


straightforward: wholesale export. The colonial diaspora had ented 


pressure to educate women for the world of work:*; 
Greg saw female over-education as wholly ‘sundesirab 
humbler classes’ it led to unnecessary celibacy, as ‘the'ro igh ess 
coarseness of men in their own rank of life, among who n they would 
naturally look for husbands, becomes repulsive to them; ile at the 
same time their own training and acquirements scarcel qualify them 
to engage on fair terms with those above them’ it ie for female 
intellectuals, they were a shameful breed comparable only: to those 
other unmentionables, the male devotees of the ‘loye that dare not 


speak its name :” ; Me hd 
p if 


i ( i i i" K 
whose brains are 
ly in the same 
reach neatly 


There are women who are really almost epicene; 
so analogous to those of men that they run near 
channels, are capable of nearly the same toil, and 


* Though this was the Jast thing on Gre 
far freer to choose an active way of life. Charlotte Bronté’s fri 
to New Zealand, did so because (as Charlotte wrote to her sister nner make 
her mind she cannot and will not be a governess, a teacher, a milliner, Abpn jes of articles 


fle 
a housekeeper.’ She kept a store in Wellington, New Zealand, and biti a ig the au 
for the Victorian Magazine in which she asserted that the first duty 0 ; 


of earning money’. 
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same heights ... tau who live in and by their intelligence 
the =... They are objects of admiration, but Never of tende 
alone « 


uch are abnorm : 
yther sex. S see al and Not perfect Natures,*® 
ro the 


comp 
with a att 
subtery The cerebral organisation of the female is far more delicate 

ty of application 


T Over any science, 


iden Napoleon, shortages and discontent. Now; however, 
off revolu 2 different. Religion itself — the basis of Greg’s social 
things ape chick female inferiority was an expression of divine will — 
cheat les from science; after the publication of Darwin's Origin 
barge = 1859, it could no longer be unanimously conflated with 
of an logical truth. Nevertheless, neither Darwin nor reasoned 
aes would ever move such as Greg. As John Stuart Mill observed, 
writing On the Subjection of Women in 1869, 


So long as an opinion is strongly rooted in feelings it ae ea 
than loses in stability by having a mass of argument = fo 
if it were accepted as a result of argument the i . . 
argument might shake the solidity of the convictions bue w sa 
rests solely on feeling, the worse it fares in ig seeps te 
the more persuaded its adherents are that their seling a ev 
‘ome deeper ground which the arguments do not reach; coe 
the feeling remains, it is always throwing up fresh entren 

of agument to repair any breach in the old 


. «28 ai S 
i. 62, the ‘Reform Firm’ was riven by tensions. Political campaign 
Vas th 


oa Bs ¢ beleaguered 

Xctivi tS can be very seductive; solidarity binds and ever- 

ae Nto an all-absorbing round of endless abe exist 
sing demands — and suddenly the boundary lines no 
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and there is no life beyond the campaign. In the hothouse atmo 

at the EW, emotions overflowed and resentments flourished, B os 
whose marriage had somewhat detached her from this tubmoil. nee 
in terror lest the EW/’s sworn foe — Mrs Lynn Linton’s teat Ived 
Saturday Review, which in 1860 had published an article tae 
heavy hints about suspicious sexual tendencies in Langham Ph 
should unearth a genuine scandal. 7 

Her fears were realized in 1864 with the notoriou: a 
versus Codrington divorce hearing, a case chess dec 
affords a rare glimpse into the carnal realities of respectable vee 
life. Admiral Codrington, a bullying and authoritarian, bial 
married a flighty girl twenty years his junior. His weifesthabituall 
flirtatious and probably adulterous behaviour drove ‘her. Hashand 
almost insane with jealousy. He would neither let her leave the house 
without his permission, nor escort her in public, nor wouldihe give 
her any authority over their children. He also refused to have sex with 
her, on one occasion throwing her out of his room. And thus denied 
all male company, Helen Codrington found consolation in the willing 
arms of Emily Faithfull, proprietor of the feminist Victot Press, 
Miss Faithfull moved into the Codrington house in’ Eccleston 

Square in 1854 and stayed until 1857, keeping ‘Mrs,\Codrington 
company during her husband’s frequent absences. ‘From time to time, 
reported The Times, ‘Mrs Codrington had proposed that shei should 
sleep with Miss Faithfull, stating that she was subject to asthma, and 
in the spring of 1857, she positively and absolutely declined eyer again 
to enter the same bed with the admiral, and she insisted. on having a 
separate bed and sleeping with Miss Faithfull’? Mrs Codrington 
claimed that one night in October 1856, her husband had ‘come info 
the room where she and Emily were in bed on the pretext of stoking 
the fire; his own fire being well stoked by what he saw, he bad ie Ws 
rape Miss Faithfull. Called to the witness box, howeve!, Emily Fe ue 
to confirm this, claiming that she had been asleep throughout 


remembered nothing. 

Robert Browning, in a letter to his p 
attributed this sudden change of allegiance 
scandalous allegations, which the admira 
should the case go against him. One of the coun 
told a friend of Browning that the letter 


ary 
ing 
ace, 


oetess friend Isa Blagdem 


to asealed 
| had threatene 


sel in case ™ 
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ntained 2 charge I shall be excused from even hinting to you — 
he explosion of which, caused the shift of Miss E. from one 
he other. As is invariably the case, people’s mouths are 
d tell you ‘what they knew long ago’ though it seems 
chat d id not matter a bit so long as nobody else knew; Mrs Procter, 
for instance, told me of a lie she (E) had invented to interest 
ree aide, about as pretty a specimen as I ever heard, tho’ familiar 
with such spor tings of fancy.” 


Codrington affirmed the rape, the admiral denied it, and Emily 
eturn to court, though Mr Parkes, who took an avid interest 
told Bessie that at the time she had been reported still in 


co 
fear of t 
side to Ct 
opened: an 


Mrs 
failed to f 


‘ the case, : 2 
7 ndon, dressed in male attire.” 
O : —_ 
Whether the EW/was or was not, as its detractors insisted, a hotbed 


af nnatural practices; it is hard to know. The Victorian style tended 
hyperbole while at the same time leaving much unsaid; much of 
he correspondence between those involved concerned situations and 
allegiances with which both parties were familiar, and which therefore 
needed no describing. But Adelaide Procter, who was at the centre of 
much of this activity, was certainly lesbian, as were ‘Max’ Hays and 
Emily Faithfull; and as partnerships changed, jealousies raged. Thus, 
in 1862, Bessie, feeling tired, wanted to retire from the editorship of 
the Journal, and suggested that Isa Craig might take over. Adelaide, 
however, was appalled: ‘anything which throws the English Woman's 
Journal into E. Faithfull’s power, which giving it to Isa does, 1s a 
positively wrong and wicked thing.’* The truth was that Emily had 
just deserted Adelaide for Isa and was now anathema. Adelaide, who 
wrote poetry, recognized the moral obligation to use the Victoria Press 
iat her publications, while grumbling that ‘I cannotafford so expensive 
‘printer —and one who is so terribly slow besides . . . delay—mistakes— 
Aaa However, the letter’s last sentence — “The break with E.E 
findame a ee final one’ — confirmed that the disaffection was 
lays ep emotional.” There were also tensions between ne 
"OW Max | ‘claide, They, too, had been sentimentally entangled, ut 
Lady Mone." : et up house with another member of the ie 
Vould qo ies Aiea! is exceedingly subdued,’ Bessie eae ‘ ; 
a : i pe on earth to plant her away from the a 
-.. She mustn’t be exposed to danger, she adde 
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ominously and mysteriously.* (In the event Emily Davies took 
the editorship.) Over 
The problems were not confined to romantic spats. Som 
religious: Maria Rye appeared to be discriminating against b © Were 
. a . ane : ; oth Cath. 
olics and Unitarians when it came to providing emigration assist 
or legal copying work. Some were matters of sheer incompatibilic 
Emily Davies, though single-minded and effective, was tact] ety: 
difficult to work with, always insisting on the overriding nN ne 
of opening university examinations to women, a topic with ea 
Bessie, for one, had little sympathy. oa ich 
By 1864, Bessie felt increasingly trapped. And that. year, various 
events would finally force her away from what, for the’ past seventeen 
years, had been her life. fee) Ae 
The first blow was Adelaide’s death. For years her health had been 
doubtful and she had finally been diagnosed with tube culosis — in 
those days, an almost certain death sentence. She had bee in espe- 
cially dear friend. There were old family connections: Adelaide’s grand- 
father, Basil Montagu, then a circuit judge, had been an early supporter 
of Bessie’s father Joseph Parkes when Parkes was still, | solicitor in 
Warwick. And there was also a strong religious and: emotional tie. 
Both Adelaide and Bessie had fallen under’ the charm of ‘Dr (later 
Cardinal) Manning, a high-profile convert from'Anglicanism to Gath- 
olicism who had become a famous society proselytizer. Adelaide, 
attracted by the ceremonial, and perhaps by the possibilit f the all- 
female society of the convent, had entered the Church in 1851/0" 
me to receive the Palms,’ she)told Bess 
uld be impossible for her and, she hopes 
Bessie — to visit Anna Jameson on Palm Sunday.” By the time she die 
she had become Sister Mary Frances of the Irish: Sisters of ee 
Barbara, along with her sadness — ‘Adelaide's deathighdsiorne oo, 
like an earthquake’ _ felt a terrible apprehension Coa ben! 
was slipping away from her into Catholicism. How He Ee itd ‘ 
impulse survive conversion to this most authoritarian an eae ¢, bu 
of churches? Up to a point Adelaide had held the two 1? 


I 
; tet] cannot te 
she had not been an activist in the same way 4s pupae : 
you how wrong your views seem to me to be, an arbar? 


anything you ought to wish for, 8&¢ which we both fine 0 Fd 
appealed in desperation. ‘God forbid you should g 


you to come and go with 
1855, explaining why it wo 


ovel; 
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orbid that oS Catholic Church should ever take you in. It is no place 


for women. 


What 
erson- T 
no longe® 


icis 
atholi 
C wa 


her maker aa 
drew nea 
our dear 
told Bar b 


f my life.”” 
aan sense of a break was reinforced when the following month, 


March, she caught scarlet fever and nearly died. 


Adelaide a great chapter of my life were read ar last,’ Bessie 
ara. ‘It has made me feel as if I were beginning quite another 


This fever has dropped a dense veil between me and all my young 
women, or middle-aged women. And oh! how sick I am of them! I 
really laugh to myself as I sit reading Ivanhoe, and think that good 
little Miss Lewin can’t get at me to torture me by hugging me! And 
that worthy Emily Davies can't write me letters about those awful 
University Examinations, which I certainly couldn't pass — not one 
paper. And that nobody can worry me about matrons, schools, 
workhouses, the Poles, the Italians, the epileptic idiots, the Danes, 
governesses, social sciences, temperance, Sunday leagues, cruelty to 
animals. Ugh!°° 


Bessie’s illness had been severe, and in 1865 there was yet another blow 
when her father died, leaving her alone with a mother whose views 
o aac ae coincided with her own, (To give a trivial but perhaps 
essie’s ae ca example, Mrs Parkes had always felt indignant at 
given Stays 7" a Wear stays: an interesting (whale)bone of contention, 
© Was at ae and metaphorical role in the constriction of women.) 
€ end of her tether: until she should become stronger, 
i olly wet nies from feminist work. On the face of it, this was 
"ch emotio lable decision. But her friends realized that it was as 
nal as medical, and saw it as a betrayal. 
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and love Louise Belloc and the dear friend, Mademoiselle de Monteol 
fier, who lived with her. She also met Louis Belloc, Madame Belloc 


long walk togethe 
the whole six weeks, yet the day that Bessie and Barba 


Paris, Bessie announced to her horr 


& His mother knew nothing of her feelings; 


no, doubtion the 


mind to marry Louis Belloc. 
vertheless Bessie had n 


Louis had said not a word. Ne 
matter; and within a week Louis 

Barbara did everything she could to block the mar riage. It was pow 
ten years since her own marriage to Eugene Bodichon, 
passed she found it increasingly frustrating to spend so. i 
life away from what still most engaged her — family, friends, poli He 


preoccupations. She could not bear the thought of Bessie 
place in 


similar disappointment. The wedding was to take : 
; yi e 
on 26 August, Barbara wrote to Louis’s mothers; copy!nB f 


Bessie: 


Jeter 


Dear Madame Belloc, — 


| sally now 
Although you are not aware of it, y do not re y) 


for after all yo 
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her, Bessie is far too nervous and too delicate to undertake married [j 
under what would be, as I am sure you must agree, unusual difficulti e 

She és unaware of it, but! know that in time she wil] feel ana 
phe abandonment of all she has gained by her noble life of work fir 
others in England. She has built up, though she may not be conscious 
(fit 4 position of, great distinction. All this she now Proposes to give 
up» apparently without a thought. And I fear she has not consulted any 
man who would give her honest and impartial advice. 

As for me, her oldest, closest, and most devoted friend, I feel compelled 
jo tell you that I entirely disapprove of this hasty marriage, and I beg 

ou earnestly to ask her to pause, and to think, even now, well over 
what she ts about to do. 

Twas amazed when I heard the news. Indeed it was a fearful shock. 
J also feel the terrible responsibility of being the only person who knows 
hoth Bessie and Monsieur Belloc. 

Should the marriage take place, I implore you, Madame, to try and 
feel — not as a mother-in-law feels, but as a real mother feels. 

Still, as Bessie knows, I feel that I am her sister, and, as l am constant 
in my relations, if she marries Monsieur Belloc, then I shall consider 
him exactly as I should do were he in truth my brother-in-law. And I 
am not going to tell anyone but Bessie and you what I think. 

I hope you will not think it strange of me to say that I shall feel free, 
if you all wish it, after having told you my opinion, to continue my 
lifelong relation to Bessie. But I was bound to write this letter, on no 
other terms could I have done so.* 


We do not know what Bessie thought of this extraordinary letter. 
Pethaps she realized that what it expressed most clearly was the lack 
of satisfaction Barbara had found in her own, childless marriage. 
Bessie's case, however, was very different from Barbara's. One reason 
oe litical work no longer absorbed her was that she craved the 
and ae fi ulfilments of family life and saw, in the close, warm, French 
amil oak Bellocs — so very different from the cool Parkeses, the 
childtes her dreams. The marriage went ahead and Bessie had two 
damese; bs short order, Marie and Hilaire, plunging into a joytul 
round that entirely absorbed her. Louis would survive for 


On| y : 
lar «© Yeats after the wedding; but Bessie told her daughter, 10 the 


“St Yea 
ar of ‘ 
her long life, that those five years, and the nine summers 
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that followed them, spent at La Celle St Cloud with hey b 
mother-in-law, represented her true vision of Arcadia. loved 
When Emily Davies first moved to London and the EW7 in 7g 6 
and Bessie lobbied hard for the admission of ladies to the examin 2 She 
of London University, knowing that, as with the establishment 
women doctors, success would have repercussions far beyond the i of 
numbers of people actually involved. In this first attempt they ne 
But Emily persisted, and by sheer doggedness and canny po ieee 
succeeded in breaking down one barrier after another, Birstralte! hg 

women admitted to the Local Examinations of Cambridge Univers eet 

then got the university to accept the idea of a women’ college ual 
might be associated with it; then, in 1869, she folitid aiheeee' 


Hitchin where the first incarnation of this college might be est Rished 
finally, in 1873, she achieved her own buildings at Gittond hice, miles 
outside the Cambridge city limits, where the college remains to this 

ath Ranta it in ; 


day. ifs 
Even though Barbara is always cited as Girton's co-f un er 
she nor Bessie truly grasped the importance of its existen 3B 
not much like Emily, and soon grew impatient with he 
obsession, while Barbara was really more interested. in fel 
and tried to persuade Emily to devote her energies to a 
vain. Emily kept a pad of paper on her desk at home where hei 
anything that occurred to her as necessary but, still lacking, in 
bo; 


neither 


ie did 


physiologically and mentally inca 
could women truly take on the world of men. 
The men’s desperate efforts not to concede the po 


terms showed that they, too, recognized the import af 
In 1874, a year after Girton had opened its new buildings, Dr Henry 
Maudsley, in the Fortnightly Review, basing his argument oP 
science, insisted that women could never hope to equal men 
‘for one quarter of each month during the best years of life 
more or less sick and unfit for hard work’. This was met ly 


' arents 
six articles he had prepared on the subject. Emily, terrified i P 
d be put off, persuaded her 


because 


of prospective students woul 
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abeth Garrett Anderson to reply in the next issue, which she did 


iiz , ; 
B ffect that Maudsley’s succeeding articles were abandoned 


ch e 
oe “he attacks continued isla purely academic fronts. Why must 
Miss Davies insist on the inconvenient and expensive business of 
or ting Cambridge university lecturers to tutor her girls, first in 
a chin, later in Girton? Would it not be better in every way if her 

i ladies were to take specially designed exams of their own — 
ams that would be better suited to their capacities and the inferior 
o tion they had inevitably received? Would not that save every- 
ood deal of money, effort and disappointment? Sometimes 
als were insidiously attractive: the Cambridge examination 
antiquated and outmoded and about to be replaced — why 
Miss Davies’ students plunge straight into a more modern 
tting the men catch up with them in good time? Others 
were obviously patronizing. Another young ladies’ establishment (that 
would eventually become Newnham College) had been set up in 
Cambridge; they were basing their studies on a course of special ladies’ 
lectures whose popularity had already been proved. among governesses; 
why would not Miss Davies agree to join forces? ‘I am sure it is 
generous consistency and not cruel mockery that makes you say you 
are willing to help us when your scheme is the serpent that is gnawing 
atour vitals,’ Emily sternly replied to Professor Henry Sidgwick, these 
lectures’ chief proponent. ‘It glides in everywhere ... We meet this 
hindrance at every step and lately it has seemed to me that it bids fair 


to crush us. However we are not going to give in yet.’ 


the propos 
system was 
should not 
S |labus, le 


When Emily Davies first mooted her college in 1862, Bessie Parkes 
predicted that its first students would probably be ‘ladies intending to 
be governesses’.®+ But this only showed how fundamentally she failed 
to see the point of what Emily was attempting. Barbara and Bessie 
had realized that women must act for themselves and not wait for 
men to help them, That had been their great break with the previous 
See Emily Davies went a step further, She saw that the reason 
ntitheticnl not be trusted to help women was that their interests au 
Men's ieee that the governess, and all she mre keer ; 
tor doing - women’s, Ill-educated, worse-paid than ene 
‘Ne nor only ia y the same work, without influence or prosp : . 
Perpetuated her own powerlessness but focused upon her 
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person the nineteenth century's dislike of independent wome 

as its determination to neutralize the threat they might pos as well 

graduates, far from intending to be governesses, would a a Sitton 
antithesis of this downtrodden figure. The essential thing shad livin 
was that by stepping outside the realm of designated wbbvee them 
pations to compete with men on their own terms, they woul 4 Secu. 
fulfil the dreams of all those ladies who had signed up on the aN at last 
Place register of positions vacant, hoping zor to be Chea 
However, if Girtonians’ qualifications differed one iota from ‘Site 
their male compeers, all would be lost. That difference wou] 4 oe of 
be seized upon, and used to nudge women back neantly 
supposed congenital inferiority. 


Philosophically, then, the establishment of Girton College 


hiss the Margins of 


\ 


may ‘be 


seen as the beginning of the end of the governess, Other, material 
factors also hastened her decline. As career choices ‘increased, and 
servants became harder to find, the middle classes were forced to 


day, were once again confined to the aristocracy... , 
However, although the objective situation had changed, aicentury's 
conditioning was harder to undo. In 1928, in the speech to: female 


century after Girton’s foundation, female professors, doctors and 


lawyers remained a rarity. i Lena 4 
Some of this had to do with male obduracy: in the late 1959S ri 
early 1960s at least one female barrister (and future jidge) four 
necessary to sign off court documents using only her sient ' 
Bracewell — because if her gender were discovered, future supP! fale 
work would dry up.” But obduracy can be overcome by 


? 

$ 

ow pe women 

mination. More insidious, and far harder to destroy; ii nen 
internalizing of the notion that they were some 


how inferio 
a complementary species designed (in W.R. Greg's words) 
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J, sweeten, and embellish the existence of others’. They still 
o become nutses tather than doctors, secretaries rather than 


ose C 4 é “qe ls 
ch ges: to be ill-paid facilitators for people no more talented nor, in 
mae cases, better educated than themselves, but who simply hap- 
ma 


be men. The notion that they might be their bosses’ equals 
nly very slowly; the possibility that they might even be 
though accepted in theory, has perhaps still not wholly 


,ened ag ‘ 
venerated i 
their superiors» 


kx in. : 
ee evertheless, young women today grow up in the world that Mary 


wyollsronecraf dreamed of. And pethaps the final moment of change 
be-pi nned down in Girtons own history: to the day in 1979 when 

can agreed that all-women’s colleges were no longer necessary, and 

pes ry first women’s college of all admitted men. 

t 
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